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THE DESCENT OF ISAAC RUSS. 


BY FRANK ™. 


Eastern home and went out to 
Santa Japonica a year ago last 
fall. . Santa Japonica is situated 
within sight of the Pacific Ocean, Al- 
though only a small town in the coldly 
critical eyes of the census taker, it can 
see no possible reason why it should not 
speedily become a city. Its climate is 
unexcelled for invalids ; it is one of the 
finest garden spots on the,face of the 
globe, and it offers all those facilities 
for risking a fortune in land speculation 
that are so seductive toa daring spirit 
provided with a return ticket East. 
Hamilton Fetridge did not carry to 
Santa Japonica a curable illness, nor yet 
did he go there because he yearned to 
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stake out his reasonably handsome in- 
heritance in house lots. He went solely 
to follow Adela Thirlworthy. 

Adela had not exactly run away from 
him, but, being a hyper-conscientious 
young lady, she preferred to go whither 
she believed her duty called her, rather 
than to remain at home for the gratifi- 
cation of the score or more of sighing 
swains who had been wont to pay her 
their respects at inconveniently frequent 
intervals. 

Like young Frederic in the “Pirates 
of Penzance,” Adela Thirlworthy was a 
slave of duty. If, when she was a child, 
there was but one piece of cake, she in- 
variably refused it even though every 
one else had done the same before her ; 
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and when she grew older, self-denial 
and self-effacement were her special 
virtues. If any advantage whatsoever 
presented itself to which she was equally 
entitled with another, she always in- 
sisted upon giving way. If any duty, 
no matter how disagreeable, came up to 
be done, it was she who felt obliged to 
doit. During her twenty-second year 
she became interested in mental healing 
and soon showed herself to be remark- 
ably successful at curing imaginary 
disorders. Hearing that invalids were 
crowding to Santa Japonica, she deter- 
mined to go there and exercise her new- 
found talent free for the benefit of 
suffering femininity. It might be sug- 
gested that, being so clever at heal- 
ing mental ailments, Miss Thirlworthy 
should have given a little attention to 
the elimination from Hamilton Fet- 
ridge’s fevered brain of the fancy that 
he loved her more deeply than man ever 
loved woman before; but for some 
reason she did not make any attempt in 
that direction. Perhaps lovely woman 
may pity the heartaches which she 
causes us poor men, but perhaps also 
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she doesn’t like to have us recover from 
them too quickly or too easily. 

Adela had for the time being taken a 
pretty little cottage in Seaview avenue, 
and three doors away lived a person who 
had wormed himself into her good 
graces before she had been in town two 
days. His name was Z. Blagden. As 
to whether the initial stood for Zenas, 
Zephaniah or Zerubbabel, definite in- 
formation is lacking. Mr. Blagden was 
usually known in Santa Japonica asthe 
“ Professor,” although it was whispered 
that he disclaimed all right to the title. 

At the outset Fetridge did not con- 
sider the Professor a dangerous rival. 
Highly intellectual he might be, but 
he was far from handsome. He was 
undersized, stoop-shouldered and near- 
sighted; his nose was large, his 
teeth prominent, and his beard, like 
that of the sexton at which Petruchio 
threw the wine-sops, “grew thin and 
hungerly ” so as to fringe his face in a 
fashion anything but ornamental ; and 
his garments all misfitted him so aston- 
ishingly that it would seem as if he 
were the most unlikely person living 
for whom they could have been made. 
Yet the Professor could talk entertain- 
ingly and at length on any subject that 
came up, and he could bring up from 
the depths of his own abounding in- 
formation subjects which no one else 
would have thought of. He had an- 
other accomplishment: he played the 
banjo with the skill of a negro minstrel, 
and Adela Thirlworthy developed a 
taste for that unclassic instrument that 
moved her to ask the Professor to give 
her lessons. He eagerly consented, and 
Fetridge was often obliged to return 
home in disgust from an intended call 
because the strumming of a banjo—or 
two of them—would smite upon his ears 
ere he could get near enough to the 
house to ring the door-bell. 

Adela Thirlworthy’s philanthropic 
ministrations made it difficult for a 
genuinely healthy person to see her in 
the daytime, but Fetridge tried to call 
on her in the evening at least six times 
a week. He always found the Profes- 
sor there. On rare occasions he outsat 
his hated rival, but usually the reverse 
was the case. The Professor’s staying 
powers were immense. Being almost a 
next-door neighbor, Z. Blagden could run 
over as often and stay almost as long as 
he pleased ; whereas with Fetridge, who 

















had been unable to secure lodgings 
nearer than the hotel some distance up 
the beach, it was quite otherwise. One 
man may casually “drop in” upon a 
young lady from a point close at hand 
with almost unlimited frequency, while 
another, who is obliged to project him- 
self a mile or more, realizes that his 
calls have a premeditated air that may 
well cause remark. 
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nursing an infant boom or hatching 
young ostriches no one save himself 
knew. City Hall was lighted only from 
the roof, and there was a strong lock on 
its only door. 

Fetridge was sure that Miss Adela 
must have divined the nature of his 
sentiments long ago, though he had 
not yet found a chance to put them into 
words. A prudent reluctance, and lately 




















‘*SHE DREW HERSELF UP HAUGHTILY.” 


The presence of the Professor at San- 
ta Japonica was clouded in some mys- 
tery. Hehad bought and paid cash for 
a considerable slice of suburb about a 
mile and a half out of town, just beyond 
Block 19 of P. D. Quimby’s Addition ; 
but it seemed almost certain that he 
had not obtained possession of the prop- 
erty with speculative intent. People 
jokingly referred to his acquisition as 
“the Professor’s city,” and dubbed the 
big, barn-like building of rough boards 
which he had erected on the middle- 
most of his lots, “City Hall.” Within 
this inclosure he spent many of his day- 
light hours, but whether he was there 
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the always-present Professor, had pre- 
vented him. As the weeks went by he 
sternly resolved to make the opportu- 
nity, even though he should have to 
throttle Z. Blagden in the process. Just 
as he was preparing to take matters 
into his own hands, however, perverse 
fate turned about and lent him her aid. 

One evening he was approaching No. 
17 Seaview avenue, fairly burning up 
with a declaration of love for Adela, 
and with the passion furthest removed 
from love for the Professor, when he 
caught sight of that individual walking 
away from the house. His head was 
lowered and his banjo pressed tightly 
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under his arm. Fetridge drew a relieved breath as he turned up the walk 
that traversed the little garden of roses, violets and pink-and-white daisies, in 
the midst of which his fair one’s home was appropriately set. All things come 
_ to him who waits, and he had waited long. Adela gave 
ls him an audience unshared by anybody remotely rep- 
. Pius *. . resenting the obnoxious third person. She was 
~ very beautiful—so beautiful that he was almost 
‘ afraid to speak now that he had the chance. But 
he took a firm grip upon his escaping courage 

: and poured forth his story. 

She heard him composedly —too compos- 
edly, as he soon realized—and, when a pause 
in his flow of eloquence finally allowed her 
an opportunity, she said : 

“Mr. Fetridge, I esteem, and—and like you 
exceedingly, but there are reasons why I 
cannot be your wife 

“What reasons?” he interposed, at once 
thinking of the Professor. 

“T don’t know that I am bound to specify 

them,” she returned, drawing herself up rather 
haughtily ; “that I say there are reasons ought 
to be enough.” 
“But it is not enough for me,” he exclaimed, 
quite forgetting his attitude as a petitioner in the 
sharp sting of his disappointment. ‘Tell me, 
have not your reasons something to do with Mr. Z. 
Blagden ?” 

She did not answer this impertinent query, but 
she could not repress 
a slight start which made 
her silence peculiarly 
significant. On seeing the Professor going away 
ashort time before it had dimly occurred to him 
that he had just proposed and been refused ; 
now the startling inference presented itself that 
he had proposed and been accepted. The un- 
fortunate wooer suddenly awoke and his pride 
asserted itself. With a constrained apology he 
brought the interview to an abrupt end and 
returned to his hotel considerably discomfited. 

During the week that followed Santa Japon- 
ica and immediate vicinity did not know 
Hamilton Fetridge intimately. He fled from 
the scenes in the midst of which he had been 
wont to figure, and occupied himself alternately 
in dwelling bitterly upon his disappointment and 
in trying to divert his mind from it. After re- 
turning to town he carefully avoided No. 17 for an 
entire day, then, yielding to an uncontrollable 
yearning, he walked directly toward: it—and as 
directly away from it. Angry and humiliated, he 
hurried onward as if bent on getting out of town 
with the least possible delay. 

He was already far advanced into the suburbs when 
he met the Professor wandering aimlessly about among 
the stakes and surveyor’s lines of P. D. Quimby’s Ad- 
dition to the Town of Santa Japonica. A glance at his face 
caused Fetridge to suspect that he might have been mis- 
taken in regarding him as a successful rival. ‘‘ HE VENTURED TO MOVE.” (2.249) 
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‘* ENTER.” (f. 248.) 














THE DESCENT OF THE ICARUS. (f. 251.) 
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“Would you like to walk out a little 
further with me?” asked Z. Blagden, 
abruptly. 

Fetridge assented, and they pushed 
on into the still more open country, 





**A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT.” (f. 255.) 


making little or no attempt at conver- 
sation. Their direction was toward 
the Professor’s land, and by and by 
they came to a standstill in front of 
City Hall. To Fetridge’s surprise the 
proprietor of this mys- 
terious building took 
from his pocket a key 
and unlocked the door; 
then, opening it, he in- 
vitea him with a gest. 
ure to enter the sacred 
precincts. 

It was not wholly 
dark inside, although 
the sun had already set, 
for the inclosure seemed 
to be partly open to the 
sky, but there was not 
enough light for Fet- 
ridge to see anything 
distinctly. He asked 
no questions, nor did the 
Professor at first volun- 
teer a syllable of infor- 
mation. Instead of talking he pro- 
ceeded to light large lamps until he had 
produced a veritable illumination, re- 
vealing an imposing object in the middle 
of the Professor’s work-shop. 


“My dear friend, Isaac Russ,” said 
the Professor simply, with a wave of his 
hand. 

“T see. <A flying-machine.” 

“No,” retorted Z. Blagden, with deep- 
ly offended dignity ; “az air-ship. The 
one differs as vastly from the other as 
a fiddle from a violin.” 

“T beg pardon,” apologized the visitor. 
“ Er— is it an invention of your own?” 

“Well, hardly that,” was the answer, 
in a tone of some surprise. “A man 
doesn’t zzvent ships of any kind now-a- 
days; at most he can only improve upon 
and perfect the inventions of others. 
My ship is modeled largely upon that 
exhibited by the Tissandier Brothers at 
the Paris Exposition in 1881. My bal- 
loon, like theirs, is cigar-shaped, and, 
like them, I use a great deal of bamboo 
in constructing my basket. Would 
you like to try a little excursion in the 
ship as it is?” inquired the Professor, 
suddenly. 

“ Why,—I—really —I—I don’t know,” 
Fetridge stammered. 

“You're not afraid, are you?” queried 
Z. Blagden, with what sounded like a 
covert sneer. “It is perfectly safe; I 
have made several ascents during the 
past week. My balloon is practically 
indestructible. I would guarantee on 
my life that it won’t leak a cubic-foot of 
gas in atwelvemonth. You needn’t fear 
for your safety “3 








‘“ WHEN DAY DAWNED.” (J. 253.) 


” 


“T don’t fear, 
somewhat nettled. 

“Get in, then,” was the laconic direc- 
tion. 
Fetridge stalked forward and climbed 


the other returned, 
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over the bamboo railing of the basket- 
car, while the Professor was loosening, 
one by one, several strong ropes which 
held the vessel captive. When all but 
the last of these had been cast off and 
the balloon was tugging sturdily at that, 
the Professor prepared to get in. The 
basket had now been raised several feet 
from its first position, and he was 
obliged to ascend to an elevated plat- 
form in order to reach it. He was 
nearly at the top of the stairs when he 
suddenly stopped, turned around, and 
ran down again, muttering that he had 
forgotten something. A few moments 
later Fetridge saw him coming back 
with a small axe. At the foot of the 
stairs he stumbled and fell headlong. 
As a result of this fall a very curious 
thing happened. The axe, which was 
evidently as keen-edged as grinding and 
a whet-stone could make it, came into 
violent contact with the taut rope and 
nearly severed it. The few strands re- 
maining were insufficient to restrain the 
captive longer. In a moment they had 
parted, and Isaac Russ—for this was 
the name of the air-ship—was carrying 
Hamilton Fetridge toward the limitless 
regions of space. 

It ajl came to pass so quickly that 
when the unfortunate young man fully 
realized what had happened he was 
already a hundred feet in the air and 
the circle of lights in City Hall was rap- 
idly dropping out of sight. He was 
naturally very much startled, and, when 
he had had time to reflect, he was like- 
wise for good reasons exceedingly in- 
dignant, being convinced that what had 
seemed the result of an accident was a 
work of the deepest design. The per- 
fidious Professor had cut the last tie 
that bound Isaac Russ to earth inten- 
tionally and with malice aforethought. 
His stumbling had been merely a clumsy 
artifice to cloak his sinister and treach- 
erous purpose. He evidently regarded 
Fetridge as responsible for his non- 
success with Adela Thirlworthy, and 
had resolved to get rid of him at any 
cost. The cost must have been consid- 
erable, but it seemed likely that the de- 
sired end would be accomplished. 

After the first shock of breaking 
away from its moorings the air-ship had 
swayed disagreeably and alarmingly for 
afew moments, and there had been a 
strong rush of air consequent upon the 
rapidity of its rise; but apparently the 
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buoyancy of the gas reservoir had not 
been calculated to take the craft into 
very great altitudes, for the speed of its 
upward motion lessened to such an ex- 
tent that the involuntary voyager had 
difficulty in realizing that he was mov- 
ing at all. There was a strong prob- 
ability that his aerial journey would end 
in disaster: yet, for the present, there 
seemed to be nothing about his position 
to cause uneasiness. If the Professor 
had made several ascents, the air-ship 
must be provided with means of descent. 
Doubtless there was a gas-valve and an 
anchor, but the Professor had omitted 
to instruct his victim in the use of them, 
and even had he done so a man can not 
become an experienced aeronaut after 
a ten-minute lesson. Meanwhile, had 
he known how to take advantage of any 
such appliances, the darkness would 
have prevented. Consequently, as he 
could neither stop nor reverse the Isaac 
Russ, he was forced to follow the terse 
injunction given to the immortal Gal- 
lagher and let her go. 

At first he clung instinctively to the 
side of the car, but having ascertained 
after a few cautious experiments that 
the equilibrium of his craft was toler- 
ably stable, he ventured to move around 
alittle. It then occurred to him that 
there ought to be somewhere about a 
means of illuminating his immediate 
surroundings, and presently he found a 
lantern hanging upon oneof the slender 
upright posts that supported the roof 
of the car. After several trials he 
succeeded in lighting this, and was en- 
abled to look around the quarters he 
was to occupy. The car was reasonably 
commodious—fully as large as many a 
hotel bedroom—and was of octagonal 
shape. The roof was of heavy canvas, 
and four of the sides—alternating with 
four open spaces—were covered with 
the same material, each having set in it 
a small oval of glass. The sides left 
open to the air could also be closed by 
curtains which were now rolled and 
strapped up under theeaves. Running 
all around the car were seats. In the 
lockers beneath them were tools and 
materials of various sorts, and a consid- 
erable supply of water and provisions. 
The victualling department of the Isaac 
Russ had been carefully and thoroughly 
attended.to. Under the seat on the op- 
posite side of the car was a sort of turn- 
up or turn-in bunk, with a comfortable 
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hair mattress and plenty of bed cloth- 
ing. Hanging upon the upright posts 
were a barometer, a thermometer, and 
the Professor’s banjo. There was also 
a small mariner’s compass let into the 
guard-rail. Two ropes, manifestly in- 
tended for pulls, depended from the 
roof near one of the upright posts. To 
each of these was tied a manilla ship- 
ping-tag inscribed severally with the 
words, “Gas,” and “Ballast.” Fetridge 
wished he dare use the former, but, 
with the prospect of being dashed 
against the rocks or drowned in the sea, 
he wisely refrained. He looked out 
by and by to see if he could see any 
lights below, but none were visible. He 
had either risen to a great height or he 
had been carried far from the vicinity 
of Santa Japonica. He remembered 
that there had been a breeze blowing 
from the sea earlier in the evening, and 
thought it not improbable that he had 
sailed inland, although of course there 
was a possibility, at that altitude, of th 
current setting the other way. 

The barometer registered twenty- 
seven inches of pressure and the ther- 
mometer a temperature of fifty-eight 
degrees when he first looked at them, 
but as he had not noted their states 
before leaving the earth those figures 
would have told him nothing about his 
present altitude even had he known 
how to work out correct deductions 
from them. Finding the night air at 
fifty-eight degrees somewhat chilly, he 
let down the four curtains aiid made all 
as snug as possible. Soon realizing, 
however, that even with his light over- 
coat he was not sufficiently protected, 
he drew out the bunk and, lying upon 
the mattress, wrapped himself snugly 
in the bed clothing. When he did this 
he had no expectation or thought of 
going to sleep—his situation was too 
novel and precarious for that,— yet 
somehow, despite his anxiety, he did at 
last fall into a dozing fit which became 
eventually a more or less profound 
slumber. 

When he finally awoke he started up 
in surprise, for he knew by the light 
struggling through his canvas envelope 
that day had dawned. He raised one of 
the curtains and looked out. What 
seemed a vast plain iay beneath him. 
He could not see it very distinctly, but 
he was sufficiently well aware what it 
was, for the sun was rising out of it at 
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an apparently immense distance from 
him —though, curiously enough, the 
horizon at every side seemed exactly 
on a level with the car. There.could 
be no doubt about it, he was over the 
Pacific Ocean, and not the faintest indi- 
cation of land was in sight. At this dis- 
covery he gave a gasp of dismay. How 
far from the United States coast had he 
drifted? He took out his watch to 
learn the time. Distracted by the un- 
usual experiences of the night before 
he had forgotten to wind it, and thus 
had lost a means of getting at an ap- 
proximation of the distance he had 
traveled westward since leaving Santa 
Japonica by comparing the time of sun- 
rise there with that where he then was. 

Among the numerous conveniences 
with which his thoughtful enemy had 
loaded his conveyance Fetridge soon 
found an alcohol stove, and by its help 
he prepared a much needed cup of 
coffee. He was not an accomplished 
cook, but the sort of supplies provided 
for him did not need much cooking, and 
he made a fairly good breakfast. 

Like the earth whirling through space, 
the Isaac Russ had two motions—it 
moved onward and at the same time it 
revolved. The revolutions were slow, 
yet quite sufficient to keep Fetridge 
tolerably busy. That is tosay, hespent 
most of the forenoon in rolling up and 
unrolling down his four canvas curtains 
in order to admit the sun-rays and keep 
out the draught. Otherwise the day 
was uneventful. Being of a somewhat 
phlegmatic temperament he succeeded 
in not borrowing an inconvenient amount 
of trouble, and really got a certain sort 
of enjoyment out of his strange ex- 
perience. He found in one of the 
lockers some books with which he 
whiled away several hours. He also 
amused himself when tired of reading 
by picking a bit at Z. Blagden’s banjo, 
and during the afternoon he so far for- 
got his cares as to enjoy a long nap. 

The sun set from a cloudless sky that 
night and rose into one the next morning. 
The second day of the aerial journe 
was fair until nearly night-fall. Then 
murky clouds began to gather in the 
west. On the following morning, when 


Fetridge awoke, he found his air-ship 
enveloped in a thick fog, or rather in 
a cloud. Before noon, rain began to 
fall, and by sundown some very nasty 
weather set in. 


There was a furious 
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wind ; and therain at times beat almost 
horizontally against the sides of the car, 
and darkness of the densest soon settled 
around the fast scudding balloon. Lucky 
it was that the chance of collision with 
other craft of its own kind was infini- 
tesimal. In that part of the world such 
birds are almost as rareas the roc, some- 
times mentioned in Oriental tales. The 
voyager could not sleep if he wanted 
to. He could only wait for the storm 
to lull with such equanimity as he 
could summon. At about ten o’clock by 
his watch, which he had set by guess 
and the rising sun the day before, he 
began to hear a noise that he fancied to 
be the furious lashing of the waves be- 
low, and the noise steadily increased. 
He drew up the sodden curtains and 
looked out. The moon was now shining 
among tumbled masses of cloud and its 
watery light was reflected from the 
waves below. Land was dimly discern- 
ible ahead. Balloon and car had be- 
come so thoroughly wetted by the rain 
that they were now sinking at an 
alarming rate. 

Fetridge felt that not a moment should 
be lost, and for the first time since 
coming into command of the Isaac 
Russ—or since the Isaac Russ had come 
into command of him—he laid violent 
hands upon the ballast pull. A shower 
of sand ran out from a receptacle some- 
where under the basket, and the ominous 
sounds from the sea became gradually 
‘fainter. Bethinking himself that he 
must be economical in the use of his 
ballast he soon stopped the flow, and 
resuming his former place upon the 
bunk relapsed into forced inactivity. 
After a time he fell into an uneasy 
sleep, from which he was aroused hours 
later, it seemed to him, by a series of 
noises similar to though much louder 
than those already mentioned. A sailor 
posted at the bow of his ship would 
have bellowed forth, “‘ Breakers ahead !” 
As Fetridge’s lantern had burned out 
he could see absolutely nothing, but he 
could feel, and he made a spring for the 
ballast rope. He gave it a vigorous 
pull. That is, he pulled the rope at 


which his hand caught in the darkness. 
Unfortunately he made a serious blun- 
der, and it was gas, not ballast, that he 
let out. He discovered this ina moment, 
for the sounds beneath quickly grew to 
be thunder-loud, and he rectified his 
error ; 


but it was then too late. Too 
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much of the life-blood, so to speak, of 
Isaac Russ had been poured out, and 
he was sinking rapidly. Down, down, 
the luckless Fetridge went. Fiercer and 
fiercer became the roaring, hissing, 
boiling sounds below. Suddenly, with 
a shock that nearly threw him out, the 
car struck something solid, from which 
it immediately slid off. Then, scarcely 
a second later, followed a tremendous 
jerk and, after a fearful shaking and 
swinging to and fro, the craft came to a 
final state of rest. The descent of Isaac 
Russ had been safely accomplished. 

An hour later—it seemed a long sixty 
minutes to Fetridge—the darkness and 
storm both had vanished, the clouds 
were rapidly dispersing, and light was 
appearing overhead. A wall of solid 
rock confronted him; so near was it 
that he had but to stretch out his hand 
to touch it. He went to the opposite 
side of the car and lifted another cur- 
tain; there too was a wall, or cliff, but 
that was further away. He gazed down- 
ward; the rock extended hundreds of 
feet into an abyss, practically bottom- 
less. He raised his eyes aloft. Far 
above he could see the sky, but it was 
like gazing at it from a well. 

In falling, it appeared, the basket of 
the air-ship had first come into contact 
with the upper edge of a precipice, 
which, however, had not availed to ar- 
rest its progress. Continuing a down- 
ward course, it had finally been stayed 
by the catching of some of the rope 
rigging attached to the gas reservoir, 
upon a craggy projection from the face 
of the cliff; so that now it hung in mid- 
air, and its occupant was in scarcely a 
more enviable predicament than before. 
As he could not believe he had reached 
the Asiatic continent, he inferred that 
he had descended upon an island which 
there were many reasons for fearing 
was both uninhabited and unknown to 
navigators of the sea. 

When he had fortified himself with a 
hasty breakfast he climbed out of the 
car and carefully ascended into the 
upper story of his stranded ship—or, to 
speak after the nautical manner, he went 
“aloft.” This task was attended with no 
little danger. It resulted in confirming 
his suspicion that he was practically as 
much a prisoner as if he had been a 
canary in a cage on the wall. 

In the afternoon he made a second 
and more adventurous journey skyward 
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in pursuance of an idea which had come 
to him while he was pondering over the 
strange plight into which he had fallen. 
The lockers of the Isaac Russ were a 
marvel of economical stowing away of 
everything that could possibly be needed 
for an aerial voyage, and contained 
almost enough spare material to make 
over the craft until, like the frigate 
Constitution, or the human body after 
seven years, nothing that had been there 
originally, except the name, would be 
left. With some pieces of silk, sewed 
and glued together, Fetridge made a 
small balloon, which he treated to a coat 
of varnish to render it gas-tight. This 
he took with him when he clambored 
laboriously up to the very top of the 
larger balloon. By cutting a tiny hole 
in the envelope of the reservoir he was 
able to tap the gas and obtain a little 
jet to inflate his toy-balloon. After- 
ward he healed the wound with a 
plaster of varnished silk and glue. This 
done he descended with his little gas- 
bag, and thanked his lucky stars that 
hg had accomplished so much without 
breaking his neck. He next attached 
to the miniature balloon the end of a 
ball of twine, to which he pinned a 
handkerchief to serve as asignal. By 
paying out his line he allowed the bal- 
loon to ascend until he was sure it must 
be well above the tops of the two cliffs, 
and therefore—as he hoped—visible to 
the inhabitants of the island, if inhabi- 
tants there were, or to passing vessels 
in any case. An examination of his 
store of food showed that he had enough 
to last him a month at the least calcula- 
tion—and in thirty days there was room 
for much to happen. Luckily the 
weather was steadily fine and the tem- 
perature moderate. 

He had been hanging on the wall 
four days when, toward the end of the 
afternoon, he heard a noise echoing and 
re-echoing curiously from the faces of 
the rock, and sounding like nothing else 
so much asa “halloo.” At the same time 
he noticed that the cord of his balloon 
was being twitched in a way which 
seemed to indicate the grasp of a hand 
at the other end of it. He quickly put 
his head out of the car and looked up. 
Over the edge of the further cliff, against 
which the signal balloon had floated, a 
human head and shoulders were visible. 

“Halloo!” he shouted with all his 
might.. 


“ Halloo-00-000-00-000-00-000 !” came 
the response. 

The light reflected from the sky daz- 
zled him, but he finally made out the 
person who hailed him. It appeared to 
be a young sailor—or at least he wore 
on his head a seaman’s hat and his arms 
were covered by the sleeves of a pea- 
jacket. While he was gazing the stran- 
ger seemed to be doing something with 
the handkerchief-flag, and presently he 
made a motion that he wanted the bal- 
loon hauled down. Fetridge hurriedly 
wound up his line until the handker- 
chief came within his reach, when he 
perceived that a small scrap of soiled 
white paper had been pinned to it. This 
seemed to be quite blank, but as he 
turned it over and scrutinized it, he 
discerned a single word pricked through” 
it with a pin. The word was “FOOD.” 

Then he understood that the stranger, 
instead of bringing help, had come to 
seek it. It was a disappointment ; still, 
as misery loves company, it was not so 
bitter. He quickly wrapped up some 
pilot-bread and, removing the handker- 
chief, tied the package under the bal- 
loon. As an after-thought he added a 
piece of lead-pencil and several sheets 
from a block of blank paper, on one of 
which he wrote: ‘“ Make fast your end 
of the cord, and I will put on some hot 
soup.” 

Slowly the weighted balloon made its 
way upward until it was seized and 
drawn in by the eager hands at the top 
of the cliff. Fetridge at once opened a 
can of soup and set it to heat over the 
alcohollamp. When it was ready he at- 
tached it to the cord by a bale hastily 
improvised from a bit of wire, and added 
this written message: “ Return line for 
meat. Can give you also coffee and 
sweet biscuits.” 

The soup was drawn up and in due 
time the cord descended, bringing this 
message: ‘“ Would like meat and coffee, 
but don’t sweeten coffee and don’t send 
any sweet cakes. Could eat more hard- 
tack if you can spare it. Have you any 
pickles?” From this it was evident 
that the stranger had not a sweet tooth. 

With the final dispatch of eatables— 
in which was included a selection of 
Cross & Blackwell’s best—Fetridge sent 
this penciled request: “ Please tell me 
who you are, and what island this is.” 

The reply came down: “I am a ship- 
wrecked traveler. I don’t know the 
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name of the island. Except for our- 
selves it appears to be uninhabited. It 
is very small and entirely barren.” 

Some further communications passed 
between the companions in misfortune, 
during which Fetridge learned that the 
sailor youth had plenty of water, suffi- 
cient clothing, and a sheltered nook to 
sleep in, though destitute of food and 
powerless to offer him any assistance 
in getting to the summit of the cliff. 
By and by, darkness lowered and the 
stranger disappeared. 

Fetridge did not sleep much that 
night, but he thought more than a little, 
and as one result of his thinking, he hit 
upon what he believed to be a happy 
idea for lessening the difficulty of com- 
munication with his friend aloft. As 
soon as there was enough light he arose 

“and proceeded to put his idea into 
shape. He took two cans—one of which 
had originally held green corn and the 
other green peas—and, by the heat of 
his spirit-lamp, removed the covers, so 
that he had a pair of tin cylinders. He 
then slashed ruthlessly into the head of 
Z. Blagden’s banjo with his jack-knife, 
and cut out two circular pieces of parch- 
ment. These he bound tightly one over 
an end of each of the cans. He next 
called into requisition another ball of 
twine, an end of which he fastened into 
the diaphragm on one of the cylinders. 
He tied the cylinder loosely to the cord 
pendant from the top of the cliff, with 
this message : 

“T have made what is usually known 
as a ‘lover’s telephone.’ I trust it will 
carry spoken messages between two 
persons whose situation regarding each 
other is not devoid of at least a touch 
of romance. I await your telephone 
order for breakfast. Can give you 
almost anything in the canned meat, 
fish, and vegetable line. Please hold 
the string taut while speaking.” 

In due time the sailor lad appeared 
and drew up his end of the telephone. 
As the ball of twine unrolled and passed 
through Fetridge’s fingers, he thor- 
oughly waxed it with a piece of bees- 
wax found among the Professor’s sew- 
ing materials. As soon as he saw that 
the boy had the first transmitter in his 
grasp, he cut his cord to the proper 
length and affixed the other transmitter, 
after which the line was declared to be 
open for business. 

The voices sounded a little husky, 
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and frequent repetitions of words and 
phrases had to be asked for, but on the 
whole the service was quite as good as 
could have been expected. After break- 
fast Fetridge held rather a lengthy con- 
versation with the sailor boy, in the 
course of which he gave and received 
some interesting information. The 
boy’s account of himself—in his own 
words—was as follows : 

“T left San Francisco ten days ago on 
the brig 7. U. Butler, laden with a mis- 
cellaneous cargo for Honolulu. Among 
the other things we had on board was a 
large box of the finest bon-bons, sent as 
a present to the deposed Queen of the 
Hawaiian Islands by a California sym- 
pathizer in her misfortunes. Our peo- 
ple, including captain and crew and one 
passenger, numbered seventeen souls. 
When we were five days out we ran into 
a furious storm. The Aufler sprang a 
leak, and after thirty-six hours, although 
fine weather had returned, all efforts to 
save the vessel were given up. It was 
then midnight and the sea was reason- 
ably calm. There were plenty of boats 
and we felt no anxiety. I was put into 
one of the boats with some provisions 
and several of my companions were to 
join me. In the darkness and confu- 
sion of leaving, however, my boat got 
loose and floated away. When day dawn- 
ed I found myself alone on the bosorh of 
the ocean in an open boat, with a pair 
of oars, a beaker of water, a bag of 
salt, and a box which proved to contain 
the offering of confectionery for the 
ex-Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 
Before noon I sighted this island, and at 
about sunset I succeeded in reaching 
and landing on it. AsI brought with 
me from the ship some heavy clothing 
and two traveling rugs, I have made 
out to sleep with tolerable comfort in a 
cave I was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover; but I can assure you that the 
continued subsistence upon superfine 
candies, to which I had been forced to 
restrict myself during the several days 
that passed before I discovered you, 
has cured me forever of all liking for 
sweets.” 

A new epoch had now begun in the 
existence of the balloonist. He occu- 
pied the position of a prisoner upon 
whom a freeman depends for the where- 
withal to keep himself from starving. 
Three times a day he cooked and shared 
a meal with the sailor boy, and though 
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widely separated, they ate, after a fash- 
ion, in company. Thus lived these two 
so strangely brought together—the one 
cast up from the sea, the other cast 
down from the air. Fetridge felt thank- 
ful for something to do, for someone to 
talk to and look at, even though it was 
only a cherubic fraction of a dim dis- 
tant human being that he could see. 
Meanwhile he was bending all the 
energies of his mind to the solution of 
the problem: How should he get up to 
the summit of the precipice? He had 
thought of a rope ladder, but the boy 
informed him that there would be no 
sufficient means of making it fast at the 
top. There remained two other meth- 
ods whereby his position could be 
changed, if nothing more. Either he 
could lighten his car, cut and disentan- 
gle the ropes which had caught on the 
jagged rock, and ascend out of the 
gorge, or he could discharge a certain 
volume of gas from the balloon and 
lower himself into the depths. Each of 
these plans would be encompassed with 
danger in getting under way, and would 
be more than likely to meet with disas- 
ter in the end. If he were to go up he 
was uncertain when and where he 
would come down, and if he were to go 
down he was not sure of ever being 
able to get up. 

While he was puzzling over this quan- 
dary the necessity for his doing so was 
suddenly and happily removed by the 
arrival of the good ship Eurcka, Bug- 
bee, master. 

A dozen sturdy sailors with ropes and 
a sling had Fetridge hauled up almost 
as soon as they could have drawn a 
bucket of water out of the sea from the 
ship’s side. Isaac Russ was rescued 
also, and, having been relieved of his 
gas, was stowed snugly away in the 
vessel’s hold. As for Fetridge’s com- 
panion in exile, after having come ex- 
citedly to telephone him the good news, 
he most unaccountably disappeared. 

The Eureka was from around the 
Horn, bound for San Francisco, and 
had gone somewhat out of her course, 

,else she would not have sighted Fet- 
ridge’s signal. He learned from his 
rescuers that the Isaac Russ had de- 
scended upon a barren, rocky islet, 
which, if not exactly unknown to mari- 
ners, was not considered of enough im- 
portance to have a name. It was one 
of a small group lying between one and 
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two hundred miles to the northwest of 
the Revilla-gigedo Islands. 

That evening at dinner, of which he 
partook with the genial Captain Bugbee, 
Fetridge met a young lady to whom un- 
der ordinary circumstances he would 
have needed no introduction — Miss 
Adela Thirlworthy. 

“How came you here?” he blurted 
out, when he had partly recovered from 
his stupefaction at seeing her. 

“Why should I not be here?” she 
coolly retorted. “Did you think they 
would take you and leave me behind 
on that desert rock?” 

“Why,—what—you don’t mean,” he 
stammered, “that it was you? I sup- 
posed it was a sailor lad.” 

“My hat and jacket were rather nau- 
tical and perhaps not too distinctly fem- 
inine, I confess,” she replied, with a 
smile; “nevertheless it was surely I 
whom you had the kindness to save from 
a surfeit of sweets.” 

“Have you known all the time who I 
was ?” 

' “Oh, yes 
writing 

“ And disguised your own.” 

She did not deny this and he would 
have liked to ask certain explanations, 
but reflected that the presence of the 
skipper made that impracticable. 

“What on earth possessed you to 
start for the Sandwich Islands so sud- 
denly?” he demanded. 

“T felt it to be my duty,” she replied. “ 
“Do you know anything of the history 
of those islands ?” 

“Something, yes; what do you refer 
to particularly ?” 

“When Captain Cook discovered them 
in 1778 he estimated the number of in- 
habitants at 400,000; the census of 1832 
gave the number as 130,313; the cen- 
sus of 1890 gives just 26,753. What 
inference do you draw from those 
figures?” ‘ 

“H’m! well,” he answered, reflect- 
ively, “I should say that conversion 
from cannibalism to Christianity hadn’t 
agreed with the Hawaiians.” 

Captain Bugbee laughed, but Adela 
frowned reprovingly. 

“Tt is certain that something hasn’t 
agreed with them,” she said, “and it 
struck me that I might be able to 
do some good among them. Perhaps 
my vanity made me overestimate my 
powers, but at any rate I started fe 


I recognized your hand- 
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“Did Professor Blagden know you 
were going?” Fetridge suddenly inter- 
posed. 

“Yes; he called on me the evening 
before I left Santa Japonica for San 
Francisco.” 

“He knew of your movements while 
I was kept in ignorance of them,” mur- 
mured the young man reproachfully. 

“Simply because you chose to go 
away and stay away,” she answered, 
darting at him a significant glance 
which reminded him that a third per- 
son was present. He took the hint and 
changed the subject. 

Although she seemed none too will- 
ing, Fetridge managed to have a confi- 
dential chat with Adela before they 
reached port. In the early part of it he 
repeated his offer of marriage and urged 
her to reconsider her first answer. 

“T do not feel that I can consistently 
reverse my former decision,” she said 
reluctantly, “since my duty still forbids 
me to become your wife.” 

“Your duty toward those Christian- 
heathen on the Sandwich Islands, I 
suppose you mean?” he exclaimed re- 
sentfully. 

“No,” she replied gravely. “That 

was an afterthought. Hamilton, I will 
be frank with you. That evening—you 
know—when you asked me to marry 
you, Mr. Blagden had already done the 
same thing——” 
* “And you accepted him?” he inter- 
posed, with a fierceness at which one 
less gentle than Adela might reasonably 
have taken offense. 

“T refused him,” she answered delib- 
erately, “and after having done so, I 
thought it would be only just to refuse 
you also.” 

“Upon my word!” he cried, “that is 
the most topsy-turvy justice I ever 
heard of.” 

“It appears to me, on the contrary, 
the most equitable justice. Listen and 
I will convince you. Suppose I had 
consented to be the Professor’s wife ; 
would you have been happy?” 

“You know I should have become the 
most miserable wretch alive!” he ex- 
claimed, looking so at the mere suppo- 
sition. 

“T take that to be something of an 
exaggeration,” she said, with a pretended 
incredulity, “but we will let it pass. 
Now suppose I had accepted you, how 
would Mr. Blagden have felt?” 
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Fetridge was strongly tempted to re- 
ply that he didn’t know, and didn’t care 
a picayune, but he controlled himself, 
and admitted that probably he wouldn’t 
have felt very jubilant. 

“Say, rather, for the sake of argu- 
ment,” she amended, “that he would 
have become the most miserable wretch 
alive. So, you see, I should have had a 
heavy load on my conscience in either 
case. I concluded, on the whole, that 
the sum of human misery for which I 
was responsible would be less were I to 
act impartially and refuse you both.” 

“Oh, no,” he contradicted ; “if you 
had taken me you would have rendered 
me so deliriously happy that my super- 
abundant bliss would have swallowed 
up the Professor’s misery like— like—” 

“The poor Professor would have had 
no part in your bliss,” she put in, while 
he hesitated for asimile ; “and my sense 
of duty never would allow me to make 
one person happy at another’s expense. 
However much I care for you—I mean 
might care for you—I could not consent 
to act so uncharitably.” 

He was now sure she loved him, yet 
it was vain for him to plead, to beseech, 
to argue. He was obliged to acknowl- 
edge his defeat, though with the threat 
that he should return to the attack in 
the early future. 

From what Adela had told him of the 
Professor’s knowledge of her movements 
Fetridge had decided that he had done 
his rival an injustice in believing him 
guilty of treachery in the matter of send- . 
ing him heavenward. If he still had 
doubts on the subject they were removed 
by the Professor’s look of joyful relief 
when he personally announced to him 
his safe return. Naturally he was glad 
to get Isaac Russ back almost unharmed, 
but in comparison to his satisfaction at 
knowing that its passenger was safe and 
sound this was a minor consideration. 

One day, soon after his return to 
Santa Japonica, Fetridge had a long and 
serious conference with Z. Blagden, the 
immediate result of which was that Miss 
Thirlworthy received by mail the next 
morning a petition worded as below: 

“ Whereas we, the undersigned, earn- 
estly wish you, Adela Thirlworthy, to 
marry one of us, and whereas we rec- 
ognize the fact that you can not marry 
both of us, we hereby beg and implore 
most urgently that you will reconsider 
your decision to marry neither of us. 
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“And whereas we are not dogs-in-the- 
manger, but well and generously dis- 
posed one toward the other, and sincere- 
ly wishful of each other’s welfare (after 
our own), we beg to represent to you, 
respectfully but emphatically, that it 
would afford us far greater satisfaction 
and cause us far less sorrow to have you 
accept one of us as your husband than 
to have you persist in rejecting us both. 

“And if you will consent to become 
the wife of one of us we hereby jointly 
and severally pledge you the most sol- 
emn promise that the other, whichever 
he may be, will abide by your decision 
without murmur or question. 

“Awaiting the communication of your 
choice, we respectfully submit the above. 

“Z. BLAGDEN, 
“HAMILTON FETRIDGE.” 

“T congratulate you, I do indeed,” said 
the Professor a little ruefully, yet giv- 
ing a cordial squeeze to Fetridge’s hand, 
when he came to City Hall to announce 
that at last Adela had made a selection 
and that he was the favored one. 

“She says she owes me for the preser- 
vation of her life on the island,” said 
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the young man, “and she has finally 
come to see that it is her duty to’make 
me happy. She assures me that she 
would have starved rather than finish 
the contents of the Queen’s bon-bon 
box.” 

“Well, I am glad it is settled,” Z. 
Blagden remarked, with a sigh which 
might have meant either relief or resig- 
nation. “Oh, see here,” he exclaimed a 
few moments later, “wouldn’t you like 
my air-ship to go on a wedding tour in?” 

“Thank you, no,” answered the pros- 
pective groom, hastily ; “I think I have 
had enough traveling by the air-line to 
last me as long as I live. By the way,” 
he queried presently, “ how did you hap- 
pen to name it Isaac Russ?” 

“Oh, that name was a sort of evolu- 
tion,” explained the Professor, ‘the 
steps of which may be retraced as fol- 
lows: Isaac Russ, Ikey Russ, Icarus ; 
see?” 

“Ah, yes; Icarus tried flying, too, 
didn’t he? and he, too, took a disas- 
trous tumble, poor fellow! Luckily 
there was no fatality involved in the 
descent of Isaac Russ.” 





DAY-BREAK. 


WAKE, ye dreamers! for the dawn is 
come, 
And bids you all, with smiling lips, awaken. 
Already is the lattice of the morn 
By fair Aurora’s rosy fingers shaken. 


The gold-fringed clouds that bar the rosy East 

Toss high the rays by conquering Phoebus 
given, 

Heralds of day, that mount until they span, 

With bands of light, the smiling arch of Heaven. 


Upon his perch the pert young sparrow-cock 

Shakes the stray dew-drops from each dusty 
feather, 

And calls to her who cuddles on the nest: 

‘The sun gives promise of a glorious weather.” 


The chanticleer the matins of the fields 

Intones, in voice so clear, and loud and 
ringing, 

That hill on hill takes up the joyous chant, 

Till all the smiling country-side is singing. 


Rubbing his eyes and stifling many a yawn, 

Awake in truth, yet seemingly half-sleeping, 

With shuffling feet and tousled, unkempt 
h 


The farmer’s lad along the path goes creeping 


The house-dog from his kennel slowly creeps, 
Stretches himself, then rises slowly, yawn- 


ing ; 
Tugs at the chain that holds his will in check 
And barks a joyful welcome to the morning. 


The rose-light fades ; the brighter light of da 
Bathes all the scene. 

pursuing ; 
The mill wheel hums; the anvil sings again : 
The busy world once more is up an 





Dawn hastes, dark night 


doing. 
Frederic Courbiere, 


























SPORT WITH ILLINOIS BASS. 


BY ALLISTER KNOX STEWART. 


HE East, the 
West, the 
North and 
the South 

have heard the 
old story of the 
country bumpkin 
who can cut a 
rough rod in the 
woods, and with 
string for line and 
bent pin for hook 
take more fish 
than an _ expert 
angler equipped 
with the finest of 
tackle. 

The story has 
found favor witha 
great number of people, but those famil- 
iar with fine tackle and the methods of 
skilled anglers merely smile at the 
harmless romance. I am willing to 
acknowledge that there may be a grain 
of truth at the bottom of the bumpkin’s 
many alleged performances, but that 
has no bearing upon the question of 
plain versus elaborate tackle. The 
countryman is on his native heath and 
knows every water in his district better 
than he knows books. The visiting 
fisherman has to learn by observation 
within a limited time what his country 
rival has been absorbing all his life. 
One knows the short cut to taking a 
fish, and his object is to secure the prey 
as speedily as possible. The other 
knows more about fish in general and 
about many other matters, and his ob- 
ject is to secure the fish by methods re- 
quiring the perfection of skill and deli- 
‘cate manipulation, and he sets to work 
with implements which are entirely use- 
less in awkward hands. He, too, can 
haul out victims by means of a string 
aad pin, while the countryman would 
probably ruin his pocket and reputation 
if he ventured to use fine gear in his 
strong-handed fashion. More frequently 
than is mentioned the city man gives 
his bucolic acquaintance an object 
lesson in angling that is not soon for- 
gotten. Something of this sort marked 
an August outing at Spring Lake, 





Illinois, during which I was under the 
tutelage of friend F. He is a keen 
fly-fisher, and I never saw his superior, 
especially with black bass. I am con- 
fident that he lands more big fish and 
throws back more small ones than any 
other rod in his district. I am a novice, 
but F. says I am improving. 

Our trip came about in this wise. I 
was sitting at my desk when F. came in 
and remarked that a friend had told 
him that Spring Lake was a good place 
for bass. He wanted me to go there 
with him. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “we have heard 
similar tales before; we will go up there 
and find it is only fit for minnows or 
worms, and you'll sit around and smoke 
and refuse to ship up your rod, as you 
did on the Fourth of July, at Grand 
Tower, and make me do the fishing 
with worms and enjoy hearing me kick 
because I catch nothing but pumpkin 
seed. No, thank you; Kidd Lake is 
good enough for me; we can always 
depend upon doing something there.” 
For be it known that when F. finds 
he cannot use the fly he refuses to fish, 
while I still hanker after minnows, 
worms, grasshoppers, helgramites, trolls 
and spoons. ¢ 

“No, you are mistaken ; my friend is 
a fisherman, and knows what he is talk- 
ing of.” The upshot of it was, we were 
on the train that evening and reached 
our destination at three in the morning. 

As we shipped up our rod the na- 
tives began to assemble, and many 
were the exclamations of surprise at the 
lightness of the rod and at the flies. 
We had to stand considerable good- 
natured railing. This was greatly in- 
creased when we asked the proprietor 
for a live net, and he got us one capable 
of holding a hundred and fifty pounds 
of fish. Sundry also were the sugges- 
tions as to what bait we had better take 
with us if we wanted fish for dinner. 
To all of this we responded that if they 
had the fish in the lake they claimed to 
have we would have enough for dinner 
for the crowd. 

We started with the admonition from 
a grizzled veteran who had fished the 
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lake for twenty years, “ Don’t let one of 
them thar big bass hook hisself onto 
that thar pipe-stem or he’ll run off with 
it and you, too.” 

As we could not get anyone to row 
us we agreed to take turn about every 
hour, one rowing while the other fished. 

The morning was chilly and I claimed 
first row. F. never fights for the privi- 
lege, and readily acquiesced. The wind 
was from the east and the morning was 
cloudy, scarcely the ideal day for fishing, 
but at sunrise the wind veered to north- 
west and continued from that quarter. 
As atrial we fished off the left shore, 
that is we called it shore, although it in 
reality was the edge of the moss, the 
shore being several hundred yards 
further in. We found that the lake was 
about six miles long with clear open 
water in the center varying from a 
hundred yards to a quarter of a mile in 
width, and from four to eight feet in 
depth. Around this, varying from a 
hundred yards to three miles, the water 
shoaled off into a mass of grasses, youki- 
pins, pond lilies, pepper-grass, with 
bunches of wild rice interspersed 
throughout the whole; while along the 
edge of the moss, back into it,and in some 
places out in the open water, were count- 
less dead tree trunks cut off at an aver- 
age height of five feet above the water- 
line. I am thus precise because it was 
among these dead tree trunks that we 
had some of the finest sport of our lives. 
As the morning was gloomy F. tried a 
pair of white millers, and it was not long 
before he had a strike, and shortly land- 
ed atwo-pound bass. Within ten min- 
utes he had another of the same size. 
Another cast was made near one of the 
tree trunks, at the side of which an old 
fellow was lying in wait for something 
to eat. He showed as he took the fly 
and we both exclaimed, “Ah! he’s a 
beauty.” “Pull for the open water,” 
cried F. I responded quickly, and the 
contest began. As he felt the hook he 
made arush of at least twenty feet to 
the left. He was going so fast that the 
spring of the rod brought him to the 
surface, and he shot into the air a foot 
and a half, did his utmost to shake the 
hook from his mouth, but only succeed- 
ed in shaking the water from him. 

“A four pounder!” we exclaimed as 
he went down and rushed away. F. 
gave him his head and the reel sung 
metrily—five, ten, fifteen feet, and still 
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he went on. The strain on the rod was 
tremendous, and as he was getting dan- 
gerously near the logs the butt had to be 
given him. He wasturned just in time, 
but was off the next instant. Up again 
out of the water he came, and again the 
third time with the same maneuvers re- 
peated as in his first leap, his course 
carrying him nearer us. Seeing the 
shadow of the boat, he made for it, got 
under and attemptedto sulk. F. stirred 
him up again, and he dashed out as full 
of fight asever. “ Will he never let up,” 
Icried. “They don’t know when to 
quit,” replied F., but it was the fish’s 
last effort. He gave up, was quickly 
drawn into the landing net, and the 
next moment lay gasping in the boat. 
The scalés were applied and registered 
four pounds four ounces. 

“That is, without exception, the gam- 
est bass I evef landed,” said F. “Now, 
let’s get his mate.” 

For the next half hour, however, the 
fish ran small. Then my trial came. 
“Try another fly ; I believe it will take 
better than the white,” said F. I did 
so, a Seth Green for the dropper and a 
Royal Stewart for the stretcher. The 
last named is a conception of F.’ssand 
named after the writer. It has a fat, 
juicy-looking red and white-ringed body, 
peacock hackle and canary-bird wings. 
The wings are under-tied, as are all our 
home-made flies; that is, the wings 
cover the point of the hook. This is 
also an idea of F.’s, and we and our im- 
mediate friends are, I believe, the only 
anglers who use them. It is done to 
prevent the point of the hook catching 
in the moss, with which our lakes are so 
filled that using the over-tied fly greatly 
lessens the pleasure of fishing. 

I tied my flies and began casting, 
thrilling with the excitement of a trial 
in new waters. I soon had a strike, and 
in my excitement returned the compli- 
ment at the imminent risk of the rod. 

“Take it easy,” came from F. “ You’re 
not fishing for sharks with a hawser.” 
The fish proved to be a one-pounder. I 
could scarcely wait to string it, and was 
soon thrashing away again. F. got tired 
of dodging my flies and brought me to 
my senses by saying, “Cast easy ; don’t 
work so hard. You are not fighting 
bumble-bees with a bunch of switches.” 

“You hush; I’ll chuck you overboard 
if you don’t dry up,” but before I could 
carry out my threat, I had to attend 








to business in the shape of a four- 
pound bass. He fought well and with 
a vim that I have never seen equaled 
except in running water. I landed him 
at last and got my first word of en- 
couragement from F., although it was 
rather left-handed, as he told me I 
needn’t yell at him like a Comanche 
Indian to get the landing net. He 
thought he had lifted fish before, and 
knew something about it himself. 

The next few were small, and fearing 
more of F.’s sarcasm I curbed myself, 
and placed my flies about where I 
pleased. The wind had increased to a 
stiff blow, making it difficult to hold the 
boat at the proper distance, as it danced 
on the foam-tipped wave. As we ap- 
proached a likely-looking forked stump, 
with forks about two feet under water 
and a small log about six inches in 
diameter lying between them, F. said, 
“ Now, look out, if you get a strike I'll 
pull out to deep water so that you won’t 
get foul of the stumps.” I made the 
cast, and as the flies settled down gently 
on one side of the log, our eyes were 
greeted with a sight that we shall never 
forget. An old bass that was lying on 
the other side of the log waiting for his 
breakfast jumped clear over it, describ- 
ing the beautiful arch we read of, but 
seldom see. He timed the jump so 
nicely that he took the fly as he 
was going down, just as it touched 
water. He kept on going, too! No 
need to strike, for the line was taut as 
he took the fly, but I did it intuitively 
and F, pulled for clear water. Then a 
gallant but fruitless struggle for liberty 
took place. He was a beautiful speci- 
men and the scales showed five pounds. 

Another cast in the spot was fol- 
lowed by a mighty swirl, and in a few 
minutes the companion of the first dec- 
orated our string. I glanced at F. and 
his smile had become petrified. I 
whooped like a redskin filled up on 
agency whiskey, till F. threatened to 
throw me overboard if I did not get 
down to business and catch the rest of 
that family of fish. I did so, and how 
they did come! Seven monsters out of 
the same hole; big-mouthed, bronzed- 
back fellows that pulled the scales at an 
even thirty pounds. I looked at my 
watch and found that I had run a half 
hour over my time, having taken forty 
minutes to land the last seven. I then 


yielded the rod to F. The whitecaps 
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were dancing all around us. We had 
never fished in a harder wind and the 
fish never took the fly more eagerly. 
The catch all ran large, so large that F. 
kicked when he caught one weighing 
less than three pounds, and I had the 
pleasure of lecturing him on the sin of 
greed and covetousness. 

On our return trip we found a portly 
old gentleman who had succumbed to 
Morpheus and was snoring away at a 
great rate. His boat was anchored to a 
stump and he was still fishing with a 
lively little frog, which, while he slept, 
had climbed up on a dock leaf that lay 
on the water, and was contentedly sun- 
ning itself with the hook still through 
its little body. We took in the situation 
at a glance, which was so comical that 
we roared. The old gentleman awoke 
with a start and sputtered and fumed a 
good deal, wanted to know what we were 
making so much noise about, and said 
we would scare all the fish in the lake. 
We explained that we were simply try- 
ing to awaken him, so that he would not 
miss his dinner, and that we had been 
yelling at him for half an hour. “Tut, 
tut, to the deil wi’ ye; I have na closed 
my e’en since the break o’ day,” and he 
fumed worse than ever. For answer we 
simply pointed to the frog, which had 
not stirred through all the commotion. 
He did not grasp the situation for about 
ten seconds, but when he did he weak- 
ened and joined in our merriment. We 
pulled to the landing in good humor. 
Verily he was the ideal still fisher. We 
reached the hotel with almost one hun- 
dred pounds of fish, and if ever men re- 
ceived an ovation we did, that is, we and 
the flies. 

There were twenty-five or thirty other 
fishermen and fisherwomen at the lake, 
and we had caught more fish on our flies 
and one rod than all of them together. 
Some believed that we netted the fish, 
but when we assured them that it was 
the flies, they immediatly wanted some. 
That afternoon there were a dozen fly 
fishermen on the lake, but, of course, 
without having had previous experience 
they did not accomplish anything. 

We did almost as well in the afternoon. 
F. was high hook with a five and a-half 
pounder. I had just about decided to 
quit for the day, when he asked for the 
rod, saying he wanted to catch one more. 
I gave it him, and he hadn’t made a 
dozen casts when there was a big, slow 
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swirl, and Mr. Bass took the tempting 
morsel leisurely as though he had an 
hour for supper. He moved like a three 
hundred pound man, and F. humored 
him to the queen’s taste. He let him 
take his time and then struck hard, and, 
great guns ! how things did change. The 
bass started for the head of the lake as 
though he was going for some flint 
gravel with which to digest that Lord 
Baltimore. He went till there was a 
hundred feet of line out before he could 
be persuaded to turn, and he came back 
as though he had forgotten something. 


A DAY IN 


BY ED. W. 


those days that make a fellow feel 
over-done, and that the moisture 
has been sizzled out of everything. 
Over-head was a flawless glory of cloud- 
less blue and golden sunlight, and 
though a half-hearted breeze whispered 
soothing nonsense to drooping leaves, 
its influence was too feeble to be re- 
freshing. It was hot—hotter’n whew! 
even in the shadows of the trees, but 
enthusiasm still managed to assert it- 
self. Young America had laid in his 
stock of crackers and other explosives 
the day before, and had journeyed with 
his older people to a fair island in the 
Sound, there to pop and bang and blow 
himself up ‘with cannons and things in 
honor of that day between the third and 
fifth of July, which is yearly burnt into 
the memory of the rising generation. 
Our island, always beautiful, lost but 
little by being sun-baked. The dark 
green of tangled foliage, the soft curves 
of gently rounding forested heights, the 
silvery flash of sun-kissed, rippling wa- 
ter, combined to form one of Nature’s 
most bewitching pictures for just such 
aday. Most of us people, summer resi- 
dents, transients, and all, had turned 
out early and drifted down to the apol- 
ogy fora beach. The said beach does 
not amount to much—genuine sand is 
too scarce and genuine pebbles too plen- 
tiful, but the sturdy waves that pound 
it are filled with the strength of the At- 
lantic, and once beyond wading depth 
the swimmer can enjoy himself or her- 
self as well as anywhere. 


é was a scorching hot day—one of 
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The automatic kept in the lead all the 
way, but as he came he showed, and I 
cried, “ He’sayard long.” “No he isn't,” 
said F., “but he is the top of the heap 
to-day,” and so he proved by half a 
pound. 

We returned with one hundred and 
fifty pounds of fish, the result of one 
day’s fishing with one rod. The twenty- 
two largest were picked out, I photo- 
graphed them, and we weighed them 
before a party of merchants on change 
and they amounted to ninety pounds, an 
average of over four pounds each. 


CAT-BOAT 
SANDYS. 


I and many others breasted the baby 
waves and plunged to cool, half-illum- 
ined green depths till weary. Then all 
gradually straggled away from the water 
and into the shadows of the woods. 
Where most of them went I neither know 
nor care, but they paired off as naturally 
as spring birds. The summer girl know- 
eth the mystery of such woodlands 
better, aye, far better, than any man that 
ever lived, no matter if he was grizzled 
trapper or dusk-skinned original own- 
er. No matter how she may be attired, 
or how apparently conspicuous her 
gown, if she but wills it she can lead 
her captive with an unerring instinct to 
“a place” nobody else ever dreamed 
existed. She hath no compass save 
her woman’s nature ; she heedeth not 
the sun, nor doth she glance at the moss 
on north sides of trees, but she can 
fetch an invisible trail to some en- 
chanted dell, fair and true, without halt 
or wavering, if her heart wills it. 
Shifty as summer breeze, silent as lynx 
when need be, crafty as reynard al- 
ways, she can walk unintentionally 
straight to a spot in what is seemingly 
an unblazed wilderness, and ensconce 
herself and the lucky man where her 
chaperone couldn’t find her with blood- 
hounds in six weeks. That is, when she 
so chooses. When she does not, the 
craftiest gallant of the clubs may plot 
in vain. No matter whither he may 
lead or coax, her gown or voice may be 
seen or heard, and the longed for, bliss- 
ful ¢éte-a-téte becomes an unfortunate 
impossibility. 














However it was arranged, in brief 
time youths and maidens had disap- 
peared. Everybody seemed to have 
planned some special amusement for the 
day, and I, like grim Lord Ullin, was 
left lamenting, without even the satis- 
faction of knowing that the “daughter” 
was comfortably drowned. To be sure, 
a number of the old folks were chat- 
ting comfortably in the shade of the 
broad piazzas, but I, though old and 
grizzled and awkward from the rough 
freedom of many woods, was still a 
bachelor, able to creep about fairly well, 
and wanted no dowagers in mine. 

So, after filling my pipe, I chose a 
path at random and strolled aimlessly 
into the woods. Here and there in the 
yellow sand I marked with hunter’s 
eyes where the dears had followed the 
runway, and noted the tiny imprints 
and marks of French heels of the “‘does,” 
so close beside the broad-soled, big- 
heeled slots of the “bucks.” I was not 
still-hunting, though I made but slight 
disturbance, and moreover, I was garbed 
in white serge, and never a hidden “ doe ”’ 
in those covers but could spot me with 
her bright eyes long before I dreamed 
of her presence. 

In time I reached a charming place, 
a sort of natural arbor, with an opening 
seaward. It was evidently a favorite 
resort, for a hammock hung between 
two trees, and the parched yellow soil 
was worn grassless. ‘“ Sign” was plen- 
tiful and fresh, and I grunted grimly to 
myself as I marked tell-tale footprints, 
and saw the hammock yet slightly sway- 
ing. I knew ¢hey were not far off and 
would probably hate me hard, but I 
wasn’t supposed to know anything about 
their having been near that hammock. 
So I fixed myself comfortably in the 
swinging net and smoked for a time in 
dreamy content. 

It was beautiful in the extreme—per- 
haps the eastern seaboard offers no 
fairer prospect than was commanded 
from that stolen hammock. Inland and 
on right and left were dense walls of 
luxuriant thickets, above which rose 
goodly trees, their close-locked branches 
forming a sun-proof dome o’erhead. 
Only enough breeze to bring me the 
sweet odours of the woods could pene- 
trate the foliage, and weary mortal 
could not have desired sweeter sanct- 
uary from heat and worry. Lying there 
as in some woodland cave of velvet 
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shadow and rare perfume, I could gaze 
at will through a long, shadowy forest- 
aisle seaward to where the golden blaze 
of the broad open flashed above miles 
of dancing blue sea-ripples. Yachts, 
gay with bunting in honor of the day, 
swung lazily at anchor, waiting for the 
breeze to freshen. Cat-boats and 
smaller craft, with snowy canvas scarce 
drawing, drifted dreamy races with 
their mirrored images, and here and 
there a skiff or canoe rocked sleepily 
with idle oars or paddles—while he told 
and she listened to his version of that 
same old story. Beyond craft and flash- 
ing water rose the soft-rounding curves 
of the outer of those two strange alliga- 
tor-like jaws so noticeable in maps of 
Long Island. At one point a gleam of 
bright-painted buildings embowered in 
richest green indicated a summer hotel 
and lent a pleasing bit of color to the 
varying greens and purplish shadows of 
the landscape. 

The whole scene was brightly alee 
ful, yet as I swung idly there smoking 
and musing dreamily upon the stirring 
deeds on that historic ground in the long 
ago, and hearing at intervals the distant 
booming and barking of cannons and 
crackers, a vague sense of. loneliness 
crept over me, and matters assumed a 
certain blueness not stolen from the 
merry water. Everybody else appeared 
to be having such fun, somewhere, that 
it seemed almost too bad for a fellow to 
be there all alone. 

About the time the loneliness had 
gained serious power, a fuzzy caterpil- 
lar made itself prominent upon my bare 
neck, and I swiftly brushed it away. 
Perhaps five minutes later the audacious 
thing traversed the identical part of my 
neck, and was swept off with a right- 
handed swipe strong enough to have 
hurled the caterpillar to distant Babylon, 
and as I got rid of the pest I muttered 
“— the thing!” 

Lo! at the fateful word rose a musi- 
cal gurgle, and it flashed into my be- 
nighted mind that the supposed cater- 
pillar was a fuzzy head of timothy, and 
that I had made a bad break. " As I 
straightened up in the hammock, twin 
peals of laughter, sweet as tinkling falls, 
rang gaily out—and the sinner faced his 
judges ! 

There were two of them—and a fel- 
low might well go to court when either 
of those judges were sitting. The one, 
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a trim, dainty, almost child-bride of a 
few months, brown as a nut and bright 
and true as a newrifle-barrel ; the other, 
one of those girls that always suggest a 
calla lily—with a creamy skin that sun 
and sea-breeze attacked in vain, and 
with hair that formed the exact orange- 
gold and white combination of her 
flower double. There they stood with 
arms around each other’s waists, girl- 
fashion, and from their struggling 
laughter I gained hope that my remark 
to the caterpillar would be passed with- 
out the “ayes” and “nays.” 

Quoth the bonny wee wife: “Don’t 
apologize, its all right—Jack says that 
sometimes—and I think he’s just cute. 
We have come on a mission. We have 
snubbed every man about the place, ex- 
cept you ; we have driven them far and 
wide in disgrace ; we want to show them 
that women can have fun at a summer 
resort without having a lot of ninnies 
talking rubbish to them all the time, 
and we want to borrow you for what’s 
left of the day—what say you?” 

“But I’m too old and too awkward 
for fit comrade for such dainty dames; 
I was lost in the shuffle long years ago, 
and I know naught of the amusements 
of young bits of fashion.” 

“Rubbish! You are a sea-dog by 
your swimming, and know the creatures 
of the waters under the earth. The 
mother has sent us to you to say that 
she has secured a cat-boat, that Captain 
Tim says the breeze will freshen, and 
that she wants you to go with us fish- 
ing.” 

“What!” 

“To go fishing ; and the sooner we 
start the better.” 

I was out of that hammock too soon 
to talk about, for it had never occurred 
to me that those butterflies ever fished 
for aught but biped gudgeon—and of 
all things fishing was the best for that 
day. So we hurried down to the wharf 
where the “cat’’ was made fast, and 
there found the Matron in conference 
with bold Captain Tim. Right well I 
guessed whose kindly thoughtfulness 
had planned the trip and had remem- 
bered the awkward one who fitted into 
the dancing and tennis about as comfort- 
ably as a 10 wad into a 16-gauge. 

Furthermore, I found that one is some- 
times the luckiest man on an island, for 
never another male was to be aboard, 
save Captain Tim. He had everything 
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in readiness, and in brief time we cast 
loose and forged slowly away from the 
pier. The breeze had freshened a bit, 
and the cat acknowledged it by heel- 
ing over a trifle and increasing her 
speed. As we glided farther and farther 
from the shore, the brown and gold 
plotters chuckled with wicked delight 
as they marked the “ninnies” grouped 
among the trees, here and there, staring 
wonderingly at our craft. Then these 
were lost to sight, no matter what they 
may have been to memory, and we settled 
down to a most delightful little cruise. 

Our craft was a very good one, and 

Captain Tim evidently regarded her as 
the apple of his eye. She was some- 
what larger and better fitted than the 
ordinary run of cats, and was a clink- 
er for speed and a crack in rough 
weather. She had a roomy “ well” for 
the reception of captured fish, and upon 
raising the hatch and peering inside 
I discovered a stout sea-bass, which 
Captain Tim had taken that morning. 
’ The place where our fishing was to be- 
gin was some miles distant, so for a time 
we did nothing but lounge about com- 
fortably and watch the changing pano- 
rama of the shores. The breeze fresh- 
ened steadily until we bowled along at a 
spanking pace and realized thoroughly 
that magical influence which naught but 
a Ssailing-craft possesses. On either hand 
the shoresseemed slipping pastin mighty 
billows of green, while straight ahead 
stretched a turquoise path far out to 
open sea. It was enough to lie in dreamy 
comfort, without a thought of fish, and 
let our canvas wings waft us whither 
they willed. 

But Captain Tim had promised fish- 
ing, and in time he sung out: “’Bout 
here’s the spot; get your tackle ready 
and we’ll let her drift a while.” As the 
cat came up into the wind, I selected 
four lines, but the Matron laid hers 
aside with the remark that the day was 
pleasant enough for her without any 
fishing, so the three of us essayed to 
haul forth something. 

The tackle consisted of ordinary hand- 
lines, long enough for the depth of 
water and each bearing two small hooks, 
Captain Tim produced clams and rapid- 
ly cracked the hunting-cases off them, 
and cut up the works into suitable pieces. 
The six hooks were soon baited and a 
line given to each of the young ladies. 
Just for fun we had agreed to cast in 
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together and see who could take first 
fish, but an exclamation from the Matron 
made us halt for some little time. All 
she said was, “ Look there, for a picture,” 
and we looked and saw something worth 
looking at. Coming in grand array from 
their moorings above, were all the yachts 
and a dozen smaller craft. In the van 
was a stately schooner with every stitch 
of canvas set, the white bone in her 
teeth showing sharp against her lean 
black hull, and in her wake, like giant 
sea-birds, with white set pinions, came 
half a dozen trim yachts, followed by a 
snowy cloud of cats and yawls. Grand- 
ly they swooped down upon us with 
every tapering pile of canvas heeled to 
the same angle; majestically, with roar- 
ing bows they passed our puny ship, and 
proudly they dashed away to where the 
long, strong roll of old Atlantic bided 
their coming. Behind them chased the 
little ones, like wee birds following their 
parents in eager flight. 

“Them big fellers are off for New- 
port,” said Captain Tim, “and them lit- 
tle cusses will be back afore night, or 
wish they was, for it’ll blow afore sun- 
set.” 

Then we cast forth our clam-baited 
hooks and waited. The honor of first 
fish was of no light value, and Captain 
Tim winked fiercely at me as he noticed 
my line jerking sharply, for that man 
of the sea was keen as a norther, and 
twigged my little game instanter. Pres- 
ently my fish ceased biting, owing doubt- 
less to a sly twitch I had given the line, 
and our calla lily friend began to pull in, 
uttering meanwhile sundry sharp “O's.” 
Ere one-fourth of her line had been ce- 
covered, the little bride made a grab at 
her tackle, and then began a red-hot 
race that was fought from post to finish. 
They were in solemn earnest, and each 
was firmly resolved to do or die. They 
were bosom friends, but in that strange 
way the ladies have, they almost dis- 
liked each other forthe moment. Yard 
by yard the lines came in, as nervous 
little hands strove valiantly to be first. 
Sharply stern exclamations told how 
serious the strife was, and neither no- 
ticed that the wet lines were coiling at 
will over costly gowns. Sometimes the 
small hands missed the zig-zagging 
cords, and soft brows knit almost sav- 
agely and red flushes flamed on fair 
cheeks. She of the golden hair had the 
start, and she won by the narrowest of 





margins. With a final wild yank she 
hoisted a small fish from the sad sea 
into her lap, folded her arms tightly 
over it, and, like a true American, ejac- 
ulated—“ Judgment!” Half a second 
later two small fish flashed into the other 
lap, and had arms folded over them in 
an embrace that would have done “Jack”’ 
good. 

“T’m first—I’m first!” 

“T don’t care now, I’ve got two!” 

Then both voices shrieked wildly, 
“OQ! kingdom—our g-o-w-n-s!” 

Captain Tim and I laughed crazily, 
but the Matron was hardly enthusiastic. 
However, we got out handkerchiefs and 
fixed matters, and settled all rivalry by 
deciding that in consideration of the 
closeness of the struggle and the two 
fish against one that it could beno other 
decision than a tie. 

Then I pulled up the unfortunate fish 
that had been on my hook for about 
five minutes and proceeded to place all 
the captives in the “ well.” They were 
cunners, olive-backed things, something 
like small black bass and about the size 
of a man’s hand. 

The hooks were re-baited and lines 
cast out and in rapid succession other 
cunners were hauled aboard. Soon a 
dozen or more were swimming about 
the “ well” in company with the sea- 
bass. The fish bit freely, andin time a 
voice exclaimed, “O! see, I’ve got a 
porgy.” I took from the hook a pretty 
little silvery fish about the same size as 
the cunners. Other porgies followed 
their leader. Then came another ex- 
clamation—this time: “Here’s a sea- 
robin!” A curious, grunting fellow he 
was, perhaps ten inches long, with a 
great fin, like a butterfly’s wing, pro- 
jecting from each side of his throat. 
The robin grunted vigorously as I re- 
lieved him of the hook, but swam about 
the “well” unconcernedly when re- 
leased. Captain Tim remarked, “ You'll 
ketch nothin’ but them robins now,” 
but he proved a false prophet. After 
a while I detected a peculiar biting at 
my hook and presently was fast to some- 
thing that felt like a tin dipper. When 
I got it to the surface it looked like the 
back of a big hair-brush, and when 
hauled aboard it proved to be a flounder 
about a foot long. It, too, was dropped 
into the “ well,” and I was about to sug- 
gest that enough fish had been taken 
when I noticed that my fair comrades 
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had their backs turned to me and their 
heads very close together. Soft gurgles 
of intended-to-be-suppressed laughter 
warned me that some mischief was 
brewing, and in a moment the fair 
conspirators separated enough to allow 
me to see between them, and then re- 
marked: “There, see him; azn't he 
cute ?”’ 

They had a small fish, less than five 
inches long, I should judge, but it was the 
funniest fish I had ever beheld. Im- 
agine one of those soft, hollow rubber 
balls, beloved of children, with an ab- 
surd little fish-head with goggling eyes 
sticking out of one side and with an 
equally absurd little fish-tail stuck stiffly 
out from the opposite side, and a fair 
idea may be formed of the fish in ques- 
tion. The upper half of the globe was 
dark and the lower portion whitish, but 
the “ brute ” was new to me and I asked, 
“ What the mischief ’s that thing ?” 

“Well,” said the little bride, “ you see 
he’s a blow-fish and he’s real cute. You 
just tickle him gently on the——” 

“Laura!” the gold-headed girl’s voice 
rang out vibrant with righteous horror, 
andIsnorted. Two faces grew very red, 
and I felt that I had got even on the 
hammock incident. I did not feel com- 
pelled to say anything further than 
“ All right, I understand,” but unfortu- 
nately I had toturn my head and caught 
the silent Matron shaking with sound- 
less mirth. That settled it, everybody 
laughed, including Captain Tim. 

When I turned again to the blow-fish, 
he was simply an ordinary looking little 
fish, with nothing to suggest his extraor- 
dinary inflative powers. We threw the 
little fellow overboard while he was in 
ball shape, and he rode the waves lightly 
as a cork for a few moments, then col- 
lapsed suddenly, and wiggled slowly 
downward to depths unknown. 

By this time Captain Tim had grown 
somewhat restless and had made several 
suggestive faces at me, and finally he re- 
marked that the breeze was growing 
fresh and that we should start home- 
ward. For the first time I noticed that 
the wind had shifted and gained power 
in some extraordinary manner, and I 
guessed that the last half of our sail 
would be a beat to windward. In the 
far distance seaward white flashes, like 
wings of gulls, told that the small craft 
were coming in, so we started forthwith. 

For a time it was comfortable enough, 
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and the girls got to fooling with the fish 
in the well. At first they dropped small 
bits of clam to the captives and the sea- 
robins devoured the fragments greedily. 
Then the girls grasped a fine idea, and 
exclaimed, “Let’s fish going home and 
catch them all over again.” They got 
their lines, and, strange though it may 
seem, the captive sea-robins bit freely 
and many were hauled up out of the 
well, unhooked and dropped back again, 
without seeming to mind the perform- 
ance in the least. 

This sport was cut short by a gust of 
wind that made the cat keel over sud- 
denly and go plunging ahead. Every- 
thing was made ship-shape, and the 
ladies*settled themselves as far out of 
the flying spray as they could get. Evi- © 
dently it was going to blow great guns, 
and Captain Tim’s hard-lined face wore 
rather an anxious expression. Yielding 
me the stick, he crawled for’ard, took a 
reef, stowed some loose stuff away, and 
then tumbled aft as fast ashe knew how 
and relieved me of the stick. He had 
hardly done so when a fierce squall 
roared down on us and the staunch cat 
lay over till it almost seemed as though 
she had gone too far. What a flying 
race followed! Stronger and stronger 
grew the wind, and faster and faster we 
flew, with white foam crashing in angry 
music and flying in drenching clouds 
over the bow. Great rollers, with their 
crest torn into spumy wreaths, rose 
higher and higher, till the cat appear- 
ed to leap from crest to crest in flying,. 
crashing bounds. Behind us came a 
wind-driven flotilla, dipping, staggering, 
reeling, but tearing onward in mad 
haste, while the storm roared louder and 
louder, and our canvas strained and the 
tackle groaned till it seemed as if some- 
thing must go. 

A shriek from one of the girls an- 
nounced trouble in the fleet behind, one: 
white wing had sunk flat to water, but 
Captain Tim roared out, “ Never mind, 
some of ’em will ’tend to it.” 

On we flew, pounding from wave to. 
wave, dipping into great green watery 
hollows, climbing up swaying, foamy 
steeps, but ever flying homeward like 
some storm-beaten cormorant. It was 
a maddening race, and while we were 
all more or less scared, it was impossible 
to keep down a sensation of exultation. 

“There goes a fellow down ahead!” 
shouted Captain Tim. I looked at the 
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Matron, then at the girls, then at the 
captain. He said, “ We’ve got to do it.” 

Two fellows were astride the cap- 
sized boat, and as the spray flew over 
them we could see one waving a hand. 
The three ladies were white as foam 
when they saw the wreck, but they were 
game as pebbles. “Captain, you must 
pick them up!” screamed the Matron, 
and he nodded and showed his white 
teeth in a sickly attempt at a grin. 
“Git forward and snatch one of them,” 
he said to me, then changed his course 
a trifle. I went forward and braced 
firmly, and we dashed down on them 
like an eagle after a prey. For an in- 
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stant it looked as though we would run 
them down, but just at the right mo- 
ment the cat’s nose swung up into the 
wind. The next wave flung her grind- 
ing down upon the skiff, and in a 
twinkling the two wet ‘uns had half- 
climbed and been half-picked aboard, 
and the cat fell off on her course again. 
Ten minutes later she swung like a 
wheeling gull under the shelter of the 
heights above her moorings, and the 
perilous trip was done. As we walked 
up to the hotel I heard the bride and 
the blonde telling the flotsam and jetsam 
that they “really ought to be put in the 
‘well’ along with the other flounder.” 
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the coast of Samoa, and covering 

its mountains with eternal verd- 

ure, furnish an unfailing supply 

of timber of various kinds for house 
and canoe building and other purposes. 
Trees of giant size tower up from the 
mountain and hill sides, struggling to 
pierce the green canopy formed by the 
interlocking branches, which spread a 
twilight gloom and moist coolness be- 
neath. Very often these trees are rein- 
forced and strengthened-in their hold on 


i ie forests extending back from 


the earth by natural buttresses. Great 
slabs grow out of the body of the tree 
on several sides, extending from the 
ground fifteen or twenty feet up the 
trunk. At therootsthey are often eight 
feet in width and several inches thick, — 
gradually tapering as they extend up- 
ward and become merged in the body 
of the tree. Frequently these living 
buttresses are contorted in the most re- 
markable manner, some Cyclopean force 
having apparently twisted them until 
they assumed the curves of a turbine 
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water-wheel. 
Great lianas, 
looking like 
ship’s hawsers, 
together with 
‘smaller ones, 
forming natural 
stays and rig- 
ging, extend 
straight up from 
the ground to 
some of the 
branches. 
These, after 
taking a few 
turns, run down 
on the opposite 
side, or lead to 
some adjoining 
tree. Tall tree- 
ferns, wild co- 
coanut trees, 
and innumer- 
able saplings 
the size of one’s 
wrist, stretch upward to a great height, 
each endeavoring to elbow its neigh- 
bor and crowd through the interlacing 
branches to reach the sunlight above. 

Ferns of many varieties, from the del- 
icate maiden-hair to the tree fern, cover 
the ground inalldirections. The birds- 
nest ferns form natural flower-baskets, 
sometimes high over head where the 
branches join the main stem, some- 
times in depressions of the limbs them- 
selves. Many of the trees and their 
branches are covered with moss and 
parasitical growth ; from some depend 
varieties of orchids. 

Through these mighty forests small 
streams clear as crystal dash down 
their lava channels, tumbling from lofty 
heights, forming beautiful waterfalls 
and cascades. There is one embowered 
in aromantic glen high up in the mount- 
ains back of Apia which falls one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and can be seen 
from far out atsea. At Safata, on the 
south coast of Upolu, there is another 
having a fall of three hundred feet. 
While there are no large rivers in the 
group, these small streams and springs 
are numerous and furnish an unfailing 
supply of pure water. 

These old Druidical forests have wit- 
nessed many a strange scene enacted in 
olden times. During native wars the 
unburied dead caused a great deal of 
anxiety and distress to their relatives, 
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who imagined they could hear the spir- 
its of the warriors constantly crying to 
them, “Cold! Cold! Oh,I amsocold!” 
As it was impossible to bury the real 
body, they imagined the spirits as- 
sumed material shape, or could be ob- 
tained in some tangible form, and funer- 
al ceremonies held over them. About 
dusk the friends and relatives assembled 
where the warrior was supposed to have 
fallen. Spreading acloth on the ground, 
one would pray to some family god, ask- 
ing to obtain quickly and without trouble 
the spirit of the fallen one. Whatever 
happened to alight or crawl on the cloth 
was considered to bethe spirit. Ifnoth- 
ing appeared some other member of the 
family would pray, giving place in turn 
to someone else. This was continued 
until something would alight on the 
cloth. Whatever it proved to be—ant, 
moth or worm—was carefully wrapped 
up in the cloth, taken home, and buried 
with all the honors and ceremony due 
the real body of the warrior. 

Speaking of burials recalls to mind 
some of the curious customs that are 
in vogue at the present day, on the 
occasion of the death and burial of a 
high chief. It is one of the customs 
when a chief is near death for all 
the people within a radius of many 
miles to call and pay a farewell visit, 
so that to die in peace and quiet is 
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an impossibility. One chief when on 
his death-bed was visited by - people 
from all parts of the island, all of whom 
had to be entertained. They devoured 
seven hundred pigs. 

When death finally occurs, the rela- 
tives and friends come with their offer- 
ings of fine mats. Singly, or in small 
groups, they present the tokens of their 
sorrow to some old woman, deputed to 
receive them. The mats are spread 
over the corpse, until in some instances 
a hundred or more are piled up, entirely 
hiding the body from sight. They ex- 
cite more attention than the dead chief, 
and after the burial are hung up for 
inspection. 

Every mat has a name and history, 
and though the outsider could not easily 
distinguish one from another, yet the 
elderly people recognize them at first 
sight. Bits of history are related in re- 
gard to certain ones as they are exposed 
to view. 

After the funeral is over, within a day 
or two, there is a grand meeting of those 
interested for a division of the mats. 
Every one who brought a mat expects 
to take away one—a better one. Every 
one present is seated in a circle, and all 
the mats are piled up in the center. 
The head of the 
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I noticed, on one occasion, a man take 
his present, slip out of the charmed cir- 
cle in a most stealthy manner and dis- 
appear from the house. In a moment 
there arose outside a sound of terrific 
oratory, in a voice calcuiated to reach 
the four quarters of the earth. This 
lasted about a minute, with varying pe- 
culiar intonations, and was repeated 
three or four times, after which the 
man came quietly back into the circle. 
I was informed that he was simply mak- 
ing known to the world the fact that he 
had been presented with a mat ;—the 
world must have been cognizant of the 
fact. 

The entire heap of mats were par- 
celed out in the same manner. Some 
were received with smiles and grunts 
of approval ; others were taken with ill- 
concealed dissatisfaction and in cold 
silence. One woman refused to accept 
the mat presented to her, because she 
thought it not better than the one she 
gave, or at least, not so good. The mat 
she had contributed was returned to her. 

Having expatiated on the handiwork 
of the Samoan men, it would be dis- 
courteous not to mention some of the 
creative duties of the Samoan women. 
Part of their work is the manufacture 





family, who is 
always a high 
chief, opens a 
folded mat. All 
look at it care- 
fully, discuss its 
merits and 
value, mention 
its various own- 
ers at different 
times and the 
great occasions 
at which it fig- 
ured, and the 
name of the 
donor on the 
present occa- 
sion. 

Then the head 
of the family 
calls the name 
of some person 
who is in the circle to intimate that the 
mat is given to him, or her, as the case 
may be. The recipient takes the mat, 


lifts it, and presses it to the top of the 
head, at the same time expressing 


Faafetat. 


audible thanks 








ON THE COAST OF LUFILUFI. 


of fans, baskets, mats of different varie- 
ties, and the native cloth—szapo—made 
from the bark of the paper-mulberry. 
The coarse, common mats, seen in every 
native house, are made from the leaves 
of the pandanus, in all lengths and 




















widths. Frequently they are made 
twenty or thirty feet square for foreign 
residents. 

The fine-mats, which are valued 
above everything else, and which are 
the cause of more trouble than all else 
combined, are woven from the inner 
bark of the hibiscus, scraped very thin. 
They vary in size from two to eight or 
ten feet square, and are soft and pliable 
as cloth, the strands in some being less 
than the sixteenth of an inch wide. 
They are often trimmed with bright red 
feathers, plucked from the necks and 
breasts of birds 
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yellow to a deep chocolate. Very few 
women can make them, and it requires 
several years’ labor to produce one. The 
entire work is performed without any 
assistance in the way of a frame or loom, 
the hands and fingers alone being used 
a truly marvelous exhibition of dex- 
terity. 

In making stapothe bark of the paper- 
mulberry is stripped from the young 
saplings in lengths of twelve feet, and 
from one to three inches wide, care be- 
ing taken to strip both the inner and 
outer bark at the same time. The strips 
are put in soak 








kept for the pur- 
pose. In value 
they range from 
ten dollars to 
what would, in 
olden times, ran- 
som an entire vil- 
lage. In some in- 
stances one mat 
has redeemed an 
entire district. 

It is not always 
the newest or best 
conditioned mat 
that is most val- 
ued. Association 
with great events 
enhances’ their 
value in native 
eyes. The mat 
with a history in- 
creases in value 
in direct ratio to 
its age. Each fa- 
mous mat has a 
name, and is 
known all over the 
islands, together 
with all the honor- 
able incidents 
which made it 
great. A stranger might pass one of 
these old, ragged, patched affairs lying 
in the road, without even a glance, little 
aware that it represented hundreds of 
dollars. 

One of these mats, owned by a certain 
chief, probably could not at one time 
have been purchased for all Samoa. 
He carried it about with him ina tin 
case wherever he journeyed. It was 
called “O le le faama il uma,” mean- 
ing: “The mat before which all other 
mats are ashamed to stand.” 

In color the mats vary from a creamy 
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over night in some 
small stream of 
fresh water, and 
in the morning the 
outer bark is care- 
fully scraped off 
with shells. They 
are then placed 
back in the water 
to swell until the 
following morn- 
ing. Fortunately 
for me, the neigh- 
boring village had 
been engaged in 
this manufacture 
lately, affording 
me a good oppor- 
tunity to witness 
the entire proceed- 
ing. I wandered 
down tothe stream 
where the women 
were congregated, 
and watched in- 
tently the different 
stages of the work, 
much to theamuse- 
ment of those pres- 
ent, who could not 
understand why a 
papalagi—foreigner—should take such 
an interest. 

One, two or more women labor at the 
task, sitting on the bank of the stream, 
partly in fhe water. In front of each 
stands a board, slightly convex on the 
upper side, inclined at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, the lower end resting on 
the ground between their knees. It is 
thirty-six inches long and twenty inches 
wide. The long strips of bark are coiled 
in a heap in the water at one side, one 
end being laid on the board. First a 
peculiarly-shaped shell having a sharp 
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edge is used, and the rougher portion 
of the surface removed. The hand and 
shell are dipped in the water on the 
right side and carried quickly to the 
bottom of the board, drenching the bark, 
then moved quickly to the top, scraping 
off a small quantity of pulp. This isre- 
peated until the proper thickness is ob- 
tained. Another shell with a rough, 
serrated back is then brought into use. 
The bark, being pressed and rubbed 
with the back of the shell, gradually 
spreads, and is worked out thin. The 
strip is occasionally moved up on the 
board, bringing fresh portions under the 
same treatment. When finished the 
strip has increased in width to six or 
eight inches. It is then folded up, and 
when a sufficient number are obtained 
they are taken to the house and cut into 
strips three or four inches wide and 
twenty-four to thirty long. Fifteen or 
twenty of these pieces— looking very 
much like slippery-elm bark, and about 
the same thickness—are placed in a 
bundle in layers. 

One end of the bundle is then placed 
on a square timber with rounded edges, 
fourteen feet long and slightly arched, 
so that it will spring and vibrate. This 
marks the next stage of development. 
With a hard wood mallet one of the 
women beats the end of the bundle, 
slowly spreading it out like afan. It is 
moved over the timber a few inches at 
a time, until the entire surface has been 
treated ; doubling, folding, beating and 
spreading until finished. The strips are 
then found to be thirty to forty inches 
long and eighteen or twenty wide. After 
being carefully separated they are 
placed on the ground to dry—thin and 
gauzy as muslin. 

The mallet used is called an ze, and 
has two beaded and two smooth sides. 
Two sizes are used, one being consider- 
ably heavier. At first the lighter one 
with heavy beading is used, striking 
alternately with the beaded and the 
smooth surfaces. 
light beading is used for finishing. 

When a sufficient number of finished 
strips have been pounded out, all the 
old women in the village congregate in 
one of the houses and make them into 
cloth. I was surprised at the ingenious 
device used, and must confess to having 
rather vague ideas in regard to the 
manner of splicing these pieces together 
and stamping on the colors. 


_patches gummed fast. 


The heavy mallet and | 
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A log of wood twelve feet long is 
split in half and hollowed out, leaving 
it athin shell. The convex surface is 
then covered with a layer of smooth 
bark, with the exception of about eight- 
een inches at each end. On this bark 
a pattern or design is raised, something 
after the style of the heavy braiding on 
garments of civilized manufacture. This 
design or stamp is produced by sewing 
to the bark the small, hard ribs of the 
cocoanut leaflets. 

The old women seat themselves on 
each side of the stamp, to the number 
of a dozen or more in each row. A 
layer of the beaten, thin strips is placed 
on the stamp, completely covering it, 
and then is pressed and rubbed down 
on the pattern with soft pads dipped in 
a colored liquid. The edges of the 
separate strips are gummed and fast- 
ened together with arrow-root, and the 
small holes “Caused by the beating, or 
knots in the bark, are covered with 
A coating of 
atrow-root being applied, another layer 
of strips is laid on and rubbed down 
as before. Then the last and finishing 
layer of larger strips, which have had 
all the holes mended, is pressed down 
hard and fast. One or two women now 
take a piece of red clay, scrape some of 
it over the entire surface, and with the 
soft, damp pads rub it over the stamp, 
bringing out the design in terra-cotta 
color all over the face of the finished 
cloth. When a strip the size and width 
of the stamp is finished, it is raised, 
rolled up on one side, and the operation 
resumed. The ragged, uneven lengths 
hanging from the finished part are 
placed on the stamp, and the succeed- 
ing pieces are gummed and fastened 
tothem. Thus the manufacturer con- 
tinues until a piece is obtained from 
fifty to one hundred feet in length. 
The blank space at each end of the log 
leaves the finished ‘cloth with a plain 
white border. 

This cloth is used for a variety of pur- 
poses ; often for decorating or dividing 


‘rooms, and for coverlets during cool 


nights ; but mainly for dresses. It is 
cut into pieces of the requisite size and 
wrapped about the waist, reaching to the 
knees or a trifle below. This, with fine 
mats, leaf girdles, and a white shaggy 
mat made from bark fiber, and looking 
like a fur robe, were the only garments 
known until the white people introduced 








manufactured cotton cloth. The same 
style of garments is worn by both males 
and females. 

Cotton cloth is manufactured, in some 
countries, expressly for the South Sea 
Island trade. Large, loud patterns and 
flashy colors prevail. Outside. of the 
capital—Apia—the purely native cos- 
tume is limited generally to this single 
garment reaching from the waist to the 
knees ; it is called /avalava. Nothing is 
worn above the waist or below the knees, 
except perhaps on some great feasting 
occasion. Then there may be some 
fanciful attempt at costuming. Elabor- 
ate ornamentation in the way of flowers, 
vines and grasses is frequent, both on 
gala days and in every-day life. 

The last few years have wrought a 
great change, however, in the costumes 
and manners of the native-girls and 
women living in the houses,of the for- 
eign white population, in afrd near Apia. 
Six years ago the finest dress to be seen 
was a calico Mother Hubbard, cost- 
ing one dollar and a quarter. Now, 
many patronize a firm of dressmakers 
which has located there, and appear in 
dresses of the latest style, made of ex- 
pensive materials. No sense of propri- 
ety or economy exists in taking care of 
the wardrobe. A silk or velvet dress 
will be used as recklessly as acalico one ; 
one worth a hundred dollars will be 
used to sit down in the mud and grease 
and filth, worn two or three times and 
then discarded. Time is thrown away 
in expostulating against such extrava- 
gance. The threat of a reduction in 
number and quality of dresses, or total 
deprivation, has no effect. It is no hard- 
ship to be reduced to the ranks ; they are 
just as well satisfied with a /avalava as 
the finest dress—more so, it is less 
trouble. 

The girl you dance with at the ball, 
and think so pretty in the dainty lawn 
gown, will be very apt to greet your 
vision next morning in the outskirts of 
the town, wearing a disreputable look- 
ing /avalava and bearing a bundle of 
firewood, leaves, or food for the fore- 
noon oven. There are occasional ex- 
ceptions, but ordinarily it is rather dis- 
appointing to see a Samoan girl dressed 
in foreign clothing. In their native 
garb they aresuperb ; in foreign dresses 
they are clumsy and dowdy. When a 
present of anything in the dry-goods 
line is made to a Samoan girl or woman, 
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the giver should be very careful to leave 
the manufacturer’s tag or stamp on the 
goods. The garment will always be 
made up so as to show the tag in a most 
conspicuous manner ; a sure proof of its 
being new. 

I had the pleasure, not long ago, of 
participating in a wedding ceremony in 
high life. The bride was a young half- 
caste girl who was to be married to a 
white man. Six bridesmaids attended 
the bride, escorted by a corresponding 
number of gentlemen ; four little girls 
holding the train, flowers and fan of the 
bride. It is the custom of many of the 
contracting parties to be married in the 
foreign consulate—American, English 
or German, as the case may be—by the 
consul, and then have the ceremony re- 
peated in the foreign church by the 
missionary. It is also the custom for 
the bridegroom to buy the dresses for 
the attending bridesmaids—poor man ! 
In this case the ceremony took place in 
the British Consulate, situated at a point 
of the harbor fully two miles from the 
residence of the bride’s parents. A pro- 
cession of the bride and groom, brides- 
maids and all the attendants, started 
from the parental dwelling and filed 
down the principal street, subjected to 
the interested gaze of the entire com- 
munity. 

One of the bridesmaids became the 


‘victim of misfortune at the very start, 


and came near wrecking the continuity 
and integrity of the entire procession. 
A pair of slippers one size too large was 
the cause of the trouble. Every time her 
foot was lifted, off dropped the slipper, 
necessitating a scuffling, sliding, snow- 
shoe step which resulted in two couples 
gradually falling to the rear of the 
main column. For several hundred 
yards this agony was endured, accom- 
panied by frantic clutchings at the es- 
cort’s arm, and half articulated gasps 
and exclamations, fagd: “Oh! dear, 
what a mess”; /fefe: “Afraid to go 
further,” and repeated stops to re- 
place the slipper on the foot. Half-way 
down the village street, the poor girl 
espied in a house, far from the road, a 
young friend. She was immediately and 
energetically beckoned forth, and there 
was a hurried consultation. The result 
was that the friend sat down in the 
road, pulled off her smaller slippers and 
exchanged with the bridesmaid. By 
this time the head of the procession had 
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moved fully a quarter of a mile, and 
stood looking back to see what caused 
the delay of the rear column. Witha 
bound, the bridesmaid, now fearlessly 
shod, started on the run, flying over the 
ground at a speed which her escort en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to emulate. 
Through the laughing, chaffing lines of 
people leaning out of house and store 
windows, the belated couple sped, until 
they reached the advance column of the 
procession. 

The ceremony at the consulate over, 
the return march was achieved success- 
fully, small boys in the trees lining the 
road showering rice on the heads of the 
bridal party. A second ceremony at the 
church completed the marriage so far as 
to its legality. Now came the march 
to the bride’s home, where a great feast 
was spread out on the ground under 
the bread-fruit trees near the house. A 
ball in the town hall in the evening 
completed the marriage entertainment. 
At this ball the élite of Apia appeared ; 
among them the chief-justice, officers of 
a man-of-war, the consuls and land com- 


missioners. Who shall describe the “ nut- 
browne mayds” and their interesting 
ways, the generous supper, and all that 
conspired to render a joyous occasion. 
Near the supper table were seated 
young native ladies—society belles, too, 
—abstracting tarts, cakes, and eatables 
of like nature, and surreptitiously pass- 
ing them through the windows to 
friends outside, not so fortunate as to be 
invited to the festivities. Sliced ham 
and Armour’s tinned beef, chicken, 
cakes, sweets and salads were among 
the solids which loaded the tables ; beer, 
punch, whiskey, gin, egg-nog, ‘ava, 
tea, coffee and lemonade, shared in the 
honors and attention of the evening. 
Gentlemen escorted their dusky part- 
ners to the table and vied with each 
other in their endeavors to help the 
ladies to all the good things. A staff 
correspondent of one of the great New 
York daily papers, who was tasting for 
the first time the delights of semi-native 


life in the South Sea Islands, was 


among the most assiduous in his at- 
tentions to the Samoan belles, 


To be continued. 


A BLUEGRASS CYCLING TOUR. 


BY J. B. CARRINGTON, 


WHEEL in 
the morning 
early, the 
sweet scent 
of the air was 
not fresher 
to swallows 
than to us 
wheelmen 
twain coast- 
ing from 
slope to 






rode through 
Frankfort 
town, past 
the old capi- 
tal buildings 
in the trees, 
up by the ar- 
senal, tur- 
reted and solid as some feudal fortress, 
and out to the hills beyond. 

Then suddenly there was a change in 
the landscape ; the abrupt hills of Frank- 


slope. We- 


fort were no more; instead there were 
nothing but curves, soft, full, voluptuous 
curves, the whole surface of the coun- 
try rolling in gentle undulations like 
billows when the wind is steady. We 
rode past meadows and fallow-land 
and woodlands, where stately trees cast 
shadows on the deep blue-green grass. 
We were in the home of those thor- 
ough-bred Kentucky beauties, so clean 
of limb and daintily graceful as they 
step over the sward, with the glint of 
the morning sun on the satin gloss of 
their sleek sides. Aristocrats, every 
one of them, with a pedigree in which 
every ancestor has a proud record of 
speed. 

As they raise their heads and look at 
you with eyes almost human in intelli- 
gence, and nostrils thin and full-blown 
with the fire of pride, you begin to un- 
derstand how such animals, though less 
than human, are more than brutes. But 
you cannot appreciate the affection the 
Bluegrass people have for these beau- 

















A BLUEGRASS 


tiful horses. They feed and house them 
with the same care they do their chil- 
dren. Not on the plains of Arabia nor 
in the legends of the desert is the horse 
held in higher esteem than in the heart 
of the Bluegrass gentleman. He might 
do without a coat to his back, without a 
friend to his name; life, however flat 
and insipid, might be possible without 
his morning toddy—but without his 
horse, existence is impossible, for he 
ceases then to be a Kentucky gentleman. 

In Woodford, the queen county of 
the Bluegrass, is the magnificent old 
estate of Woodburn, a patrimony fit for 
aprince. It was soon after the Revo- 
lution that Robert Alexander, a mem- 
ber of the Scotch nobility, came to this 
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and arrangement, having rooms ten feet 
square, with plenty of air and light. The 
Bluegrass horse receives always the 
greatest care and attention, the best of 
food, and exercises in a beautiful park. 
Oftentimes he lives better than his 
master, 

We rode on through Versailles and 
into Fayette County, Woodford’s rival 
sister in beauty and fertility. 

In old Fayette—a perfect summer af- 
ternoon in old Fayette ; the breeze fresh 
scented from fields of clover; a glory 
and a beauty in all the landscape. Over 
the hills we rode, past many a manor 
house whose gables and peaks could be 
seen amidst the old trees. Down alane 
into a beautiful little valley and we were 








‘* THE OLD HOUSE WITH ITS 


country and founded this estate, the 
finest of its kind in Kentucky, and per- 
haps the finest stock farm in the world. 
There are more than three thousand 
acres of the richest bluegrass land, the 
most of which is a beautiful park en- 
tirely free from undergrowth. The 
lodge stands by the big stone gate that 
the porter holds open, and the manor 
house is up on the hill. Macadamized 
driveways lead over the estate, and 
often in a little locust grove or nest- 
ling in the trees can be seen the cot- 
tages and smaller houses of the men 
about the place. 

The homes of the equine aristocracy 
are often buildings of considerable ar- 
chitectural beauty, perfect in equipment 


STATELY COLUMNS.” 
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at Ryman’s Mill, the oldest mill in the 
State. It was built by honest old John 
Ryman’s father. John himself lived 
there ninety years, almost a century of 
honest toiling. Now the moss covers 
the roof, the timbers are rotting and the 
grass grows rankly along the dam that 
the water trickles through. The tall 
sycamores lean over, casting long shad- 
ows on the water as of yore, the frogs 
in the weeds croak hoarsely still, but life 
is gone, and the old mill in its desolation 
mourns amasterdead. Through its de- 
serted rooms the footsteps echo strange- 
ly ; a heavy silence hangs over the old 
place and a brooding sort of melan- 
choly, for the clack and the din of the 
days of its usefulness are of the past. 
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“We'll not stay here for ghosts to- 
night,’ said Philip, as it began to grow 
dark in the valley. 

But night came on suddenly, and as 
we rode back down the cross-pike to the 
old highway we looked at each house 
for some inviting aspect, town and tav- 
ern being too far for riding. 

“There’s a 
fine new 
house, Philip,” 
I said. 

“Yes, but 
they are new- 
rich, no 
,doubt, and ” 
that is your | 
pet abomina- . 
tion,” he re- 4A 
turned. 

“Well, be- 
low yonder is ° 
the fine old 
house in the 
trees, with 
stone pillars in front.” 

“ Yes, and stern and dignified enough,” 
he replied. 

“ Well, then,” said I, “there is the nice 
little place on the hill where we saw the 
young girl against the glow of the sun- 
set sky. The last should have been first, 
for the sake of my philosophical Philip.” 

“No,” he said, “ I know that’s the 
place you have settled on, but I shall 
insist on the old house in the trees, with 
the stone pillars, out of pure contrariety 
of spirit.” And he had his way, though 
I gave up the vision of the graceful 
young figure and the sunset sky very 
reluctantly. 

Philip went up first, camera in hand, 
and was received by the daughter of 
the house, while I was fixing the wheels. 

“ No,” that quaint, old-fashioned dam- 
osel said demurely, “we don’t want to 
buy any books.” 

Philip protested that he only wanted 
to ask her mother about the ruined mill 
in the valley. 

I was admiring the old house with its 
stately columns, as chaste in architect- 
ure as a Greek temple, when Philip 
beckoned to me. 

“They are Prestons,” he said, “but my 
grandfather fought a duel with one of 
the Fincastle Prestons about that an- 
cient dame with powdered hair; you 
remember the miniature I showed you. 
It will never do to stay here.” 


; 
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But a beautiful old lady with waving 
gray hair came and ushered us into a 
handsome old-fashioned drawing-room, 
knickerbockers and all. 

I remembered meeting at the last As- 
sembly German a certain beautiful Miss 
Preston of the Bluegrass, and looked 
at my idyllic nether limbs in dismay. 
Philip enjoyed my discomfiture. 

She talked on about the old mill, the 
old people, the old times, in her gentle, 
sweet voice, her manners the embodi- 
ment of refinement and courtesy. Stay 
we could and stay we should. 

The manor house with its wide hall- 
ways, its wainscoting, and the paint- 
ings that covered the walls in lieu of 
wallpaper — pastoral scenes from Ar- 
cady ; then the old portraits and the old 
pictures, the powdered wigs and the sil- 
ver knee-buckles, Virginia governors, 
Revolutionary soldiers—Daniel Boone 
and Henry Clay to attest her a Kentuck- 
ian—all pleased my soul. The old-fash- 
ioned furniture, the stiff-backed hair- 


‘covered chairs, the fine library with 


many a rare old volume, and upstairs in 
our room an old-time mahogany bed 
with tester and vallance, gave the place 
an atmosphere of the past. 

We were allowed to leave the next 
morning only under protest, and with 
the promise of coming back. 

Then we rode into Lexington, the 
quiet, proud old town, with its colleges 
and culture and aristocratic air. Here 
is Ashland, the home of Henry Clay, 
and the old court house that his voice 
rang through, and the lofty monument 
over his last resting place in the ceme- 
tery. Here, too, is the statue of the 
famous Breckinridge and also the por- 
trait of Menifee, the brilliant young 
orator. 

This country, whose fertility yields a 
large bounty, allowing a gratification of 
the material man—though this is count- 
erbalanced by intellectual pursuits—has 
developed a people sturdy, proud, pas- 
sionate, cultured, generous to a fault, 
hospitable and hot-tempered. There is 
a lack of Northern thrift and economy 
and perseverance, but an open-hearted 
and unaffected cordiality that makes 
one believe in the milk of human kind- 
ness. 

But the wonderful country, you never 
forget it. On dewy upland, in wood- 
land dell, and the curve of the hill’s 
broad bosom, there is a witchery anda 
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charm like the spell of woman’s beauty. 
That such a country should be loved 
by its people is but natural. It is easy 
to understand that casual “up at my 
home in Woodford,” or “in old Fayette.” 

For a week we haunted the highways 
and byways leading out from Lexington. 
We were entertained here and there, 
seeking always some type, the country 
preacher, the country doctor, the black- 
smith, the little farmer’s humble cot and 
the manor house. Everywhere we met 
the same courteous treatment. At last 
' Philip determined to make one old 
gentleman, whose means hardly ad- 
mitted of open-handed hospitality, take 
payment for our entertainment. The 
old fellow not only refused but became 
very indignant. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “do you think I 
run a hotel?” 

One night we stayed with another old 
gentleman, who set himself to the task 
of proving that the popular idea of 
heaven was a mistaken notion, main- 
taining that this earth is to be transform- 
ed into heaven. Whether he was unduly 
influenced by the beauties of nature 
about him, or whether it be so ordained, 
is not for me to say. But if his belief 
be a true one, may it fall to my happy 
lot to live “up at my home in Wood- 
ford,” or “in old Fayette,” the heart of 
the Bluegrass, in the grand old common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 


Vat, 


The road from Lexington to Rich- 
mond-passes down between the bluffs of 
the picturesque Kentucky River, where 
for a silver dime the boatman 

‘* Rowed us o’er the ferry.” 
Then it rises over the hills to Rich- 
mond, where the battle was fought. We 
lingered on the bluffs of the river, the 
wild scenery and high cliffs of which 
are pleasing to the eye. 

The approach of night and the mass 
of clouds in the west hurried us to the 
wheels for those last ten miles; but the 
race with the elements was in vain—an 
angry mutter of thunder warned us to 
seek shelter. 

“Yonder is the house,” said Philip, 
pointing to a fine old mansion in the 
trees. “If Iremember rightly, that Miss 
Somebody-or-other, the maid of honor 
you made me take to your Satellites of 
ant ball, lives in this neighbor- 

ood.” 
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“Try to think of her name, Philip.” 

He could only remember Sophronis- 
ba, with a vague and indistinct McKen- 
zie in the background. So we risked it. 

The old Colonel was on the portico 
and welcomed us with great pomp and 
politeness, ordering Sam to take our 
wheels to the stables. Sam was ship- 
wrecked, and it took Philip some time 
to disentangle bicycle from negro; but 
I asked for Miss Sophronisba as politely 
as possible. 

We were ushered into the drawing- 
room, and in a brief space had the fe- 
licity of meeting Miss Sophronisba her- 
self. We talked on about the ball, and 
finally reached the weather, which just 
at that time was playing a queer antic, 
the supposed storm having disappeared 
in a burst of sunlight. The weather or 
the maiden, or something occult or me- 
chanic, brought Philip to his feet, and 
as he was making courteous adieux, I 
could not choose but follow. Much to 
my dismay he-declined her polite invi- 
tations to stay to dinner. 

On the porch we encountered the 
Colonel. 

“Going!” he exclaimed, “why, I ex- 
pected you tostay two or three days.” 

Philip protested the importance of 
reaching Richmond that night. The 
prospect of ten miles of hills made my 
protestations very feeble. 
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Just then the big front gate opened 
and a handsome carriage drove up the 
avenue. The Colonel opened the door 
and a young girl stepped out, as 
beautiful as my eye ever rested on. 
A slender, girlish figure, every move- 
ment of which was grace itself; great 
brown eyes, and one of those sensitive, 
mobile faces with quick changes of ex- 
pression, and hair—the very hair old 
Titian used to paint —all gold and 
bronze. 

As we were presented to the old 
Colonel’s youngest daughter there was 
a roll of thunder. 

“It will never do for you to go,” said 
the Colonel; “you 
mustn’t think of it.” 

“ Well,” said the 
hypocritical Philip, 
without taking his 
eyes from the rare 
young beauty, “the 
sky does look 
threatening.” 

It was perhaps 
the extensive wis- 
dom Philip had at- 
tained at the ad- 
vanced age of two- 
and-twenty that led 
him to patronize the 
young lady. Hedis- 
covered toolate that 
she was distinctly 
grown up, for when 
she came down to 
dinner she had a 
train to her gown 
and a rose in her 
beautiful hair. 

To the old Col- 
onel, that soul of 
chivalry and gal- 
lantry, she was the Queen of Creation. 
He handed her in to dinner and he 
handed her out, with the grace and 
courtesy due a grand duchess. Philip, 
much against his calculations, walked 
in soberly enough with Miss Sophron- 
isba. 

After dinner the Colonel brought out 
his violin, to accompany his daughter’s 
selections from the old masters on the 
piano. Philip was silent. 

“ Yes,” the old Colonel beamed. 
have had her abroad, you know.” 

When the music was over a cousin of 
the family came galloping up like a 
young Lochinvar, and she went out 


“Ty 
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with him on the portico where the 
moon could be seen through the rifts 
in the clouds. Philip was left inside 
talking about the weather. 

Later I managed to get some talk 
with this distinctly grown-up young 
lady. She was’seventeen or thereabouts, 
frank and ingenuous and naive, with all 
the freshness of her first youth. She 
was decidedly original in her thinking, 
and had just reached that delightful 
self-consciousness of youth when gener- 
alizations please. For instance, she 
asked me what I thought of friendship ; 
and without stating my views I soon 
led her into a dissertation on Plato- 
nic love, that was 
vastly amusing. 

We went riding 
the next morning, 
Miss Sophronisba 
and my lady and 
Philip and I, with 
a little black negro 
for driver. I amus- 
ed them by extract- 
ing some bits of 
darky dialect from 
the boy. There was 
a pause and my lady 
turned on him sud- 
denly and asked : 

“Sam, what are 

your views of life ?” 
;  “Lawd, Miss,” he 
» answered, “I dun- 
no; I dunno what 
you mean.” 

“ Well, Sam, what 
do you think about 
most ? what do you 
like best ?”’ 

“Lawd,” he ex- 
claimed with a 
broad grin, “I likes ’taters.” 

Cousin Lochinvar and his thorough- 
bred joined us later, but I managed to 
turn him over to the tender mercies of 
Philip and Miss Sophronisba, much to 
his disgust ; while I wandered off with 
my lady to get the view from the river 
bluff. After a time she confided to me 
the dream of her life. 

There could be seen from the portico 
a hill covered with fine old trees. Here, 
she said, she was going to build a sort 
of dove-cote, where she and Miss Some- 
body, and Miss Somebody- else, her 
bosom friends, were going to live, and 
no man should ever put his foot on 
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the place. They would have nothing 
but music and poetry all day long. No, 
they never would marry, but they were 
not going to be old maids ; just simply 
unmarried persons, she said. 


It amused me greatly, and though I. 


tried to bear a solemn exterior I must 
have showed it, for she said she didn’t 
see why I should laugh at her when I 
knew she was so much in earnest. 

We joined the others soon afterward 
and our gallant cousin came up promptly 
enough. I couldn’t resist making an 
allusion to the house on the hill. She 
was vexed, for she did not want him to 
know that I shared her confidence. But 
he didn’t mind. 

“Oh! yes, that’s the house on the 
hill,” he said, “I know all about ¢hat ; 
and don’t forget that you promised to 
let Tom and Will and me build a log 
cabin down in the corner there.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, and she grew 
very rosy in the midst of a confused ex- 
planation about the necessity of having 
someone to keep the tramps away. He 
looked at me in withering scorn when I 
suggested a bull-dog. 


VIII. 


It took two days to make those ten 
miles to Richmond, owing to the fact that 
Philip couldn’t get started. Something 
was wrong with his wheel; he said the 
bearings were out of order. Finally he 
announced he had lost his bearings, and 


I agreed with him so heartily that he © 


and my lady both blushed. It was at 
last settled that I should ride on alone, 
and she—that is the Colonel, would drive 
him over in the carriage that afternoon. 

Central University is at Richmond, 
and therefore the place gives itself the 
air of culture. The people are of the 
best Kentucky stock, frank and _ hos- 
pitable, living in beautiful country 
homes, and care more for home than for 
the hoarding of money. 

I waited here for Philip, who arrived 
about twenty-four hours behind sched- 
ule time. We waited two days more on 
account of a dinner party, which my old 
friend the Judge gave in our honor. 
Philip had found his-bearings, he said. 
Yet he went off in the early morning, 
ostensibly to make some pictures, and I, 
who am very sensitive, was left to bear 
alone the terrible prospect of going toa 
dinner party in knickerbockers. I had 
sent a special delivery letter besides a 
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telegram before I was fully assured that 
my dress suit would arrive in time. 

The dinner was to be at eight, and at 
precisely a quarter of an hour sooner, 
Philip, graceless dog, walked in, knicker- 
bockers and all. Then I remembered 
how my lady had scorned the thousand 
and one petty forms and ceremonies of 
polite society, which—she said—were 
but a damper to sincerity and the frank 
intercourse of friends. So I asked Philip 
if he had seen Miss Sophronisba. He 
said he had for a few minutes only 
(which was literally the truth, she told 
me last week), although he had been 
gone since early morning. 

We left Richmond at last, however, 
and rode over hills, to the number of 
seventy-nine, to Lancaster, where Philip 
ate such an enormous dinner as to 
prove the old theory about a lover's 
appetite forever and eternally false. 

Lancaster is the county-seat of Gar- 
rard, and is built, according to the pre- 
vailing style of county towns, in a hol- 
low square. The houses face inward, 
and the place of honor is, of course, 
given to the court-house. 

The county-town court-house is the 
very type of all that is barren and mo- 
notonous in architecture ; a big square 
building usually, most resembling a 
mammoth dry-goods box, windows with- 
out shutters staring with the vacancy of 
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eyeless sockets, and an attempt at a cu- 
pola, stuck on without regard to any law 
of symmetry or proportion. Yet the 
manor houses in the Bluegrass are often 
as chaste and simple and stately as some 
Greek temple ; even the less pretentious 
homes, the cottages of the town people 
or the sheltered cot of the small farmer, 
all show architectural taste. 

From Lancaster the road leads down 
into a beautiful valley and along the 
banks of a graceful stream, winding be- 
tween stately trees. Here are lofty 
sycamores, ancient elms, and willows 
that, leaning over, dip their branches 
lovingly in the water. On the right 
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and left the swelling hillsides curve up- 
ward, and through the trees one gets 
glimpses of many a stately house. The 
lights and shadows that lay alternately 


across the roadway, the fresh scent of 


the woodland, and the songs of morning 
birds made it a Delectable Valley. 

The road turned abruptly around 
some dogwood bushes to a ford. When 
‘Philip reached this place he almost 
jumped over his handle bars, he stopped 
so suddenly. As I dismounted in a 
more dignified manner, a man’s rich 
barytone filled the wood : 

‘‘ If a body meet a body.’ 

I looked over the bushes, and by all the 
powers, there on the log above the ford 





was my law-partner Blair and that Miss 
Preston with whom I had danced the 
Assembly German. 

“Philip,” I said, “this sort of thing 
isn’t exactly honorable.” 

“Look the other way then,” he said, 
“but have the decency not to let them 
see you till he passes the third line of 
the song,” and he began humming un- 
der his breath : 

‘*If a body kiss a body.” 

“Now, Walter,” she remonstrated. 
But he had reached the third line of 
the song. 

We waited a sufficient time, and then 
sprang on our wheels and rode around 








the bushes. They were crossing the 
stream on the log very sedately, Blair 
holding her hand to steady her. 

“We were just crossing the foot- 
bridge,” he said, awkwardly, after the 
greetings were over. 

“ Yes, so we observed,” I answered. 

Then Miss Preston came to the res- 
cue and bridged over the embarrass- 
ment. We finally accepted her invita- 
tion, and were soon winding up the 
hillside road to her beautiful home. 

As Miss Preston and Philip were in 
front, of course I took occasion to ask 
Blair if rusticating agreed with him, 
this being the pretext he had given for 
leaving town. 
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“Nonsense, old:fellow,” he burst out. 
“T might as well tell you sooner or 
later—we are going to be married in 
October.” 

I knew this, of course, but had re- 
solved that his soul should have the 
good of confession. 


IX, 


The Bluegrass gentleman, like his 
English forefather, must own an es- 
tate. The estates are usually large, for 
small farmers are not in a majority, 
as in other States, or even in other parts 
of Kentucky. ‘This, in addition to the 
fact that the possession of many fine 
horses and beautiful roads makes trav- 
eling easy and pleasant, may account 
for the scarcity of villages. A gentle- 
man prefers to live on an estate, and 
only those whose condition in life will 
not admit of such magnificence flock to 
the towns.. 

The Bluegrass town is nevertheless 
an interesting and delightful institution. 
It is built, as a rule, with very wide 
streets, and grounds so extensive that 
city people would almost call them 
parks. For a house of the better class, 
with its lawn and stately trees, to oc- 
cupy an entire block is no uncommon 
thing. The line between country and 
town is hence not very marked. As 
one rides into the towns there is only a 
gradual transition from houses with 
stately stone pillars and an extensive 
park to houses whose pillars are less 
stately and imposing and whose grounds 
grow proportionately smaller. 

As a people, the Bluegrass Kentuck- 
ians are distinctively cultivated, and 
support a greater number of colleges, 
academies and institutions of learning, 
than any relative area of any State west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. Nearly 
every one of these towns is the seat of 
an institution of learning of no incon- 
siderable size and importance. 

Danville is a fair type of the Blue- 
grass town. Center College is here, 
affectionately called “ Old Center,” one 
of the first and most famous institutions 
of learning in Kentucky. And here 
also, along the wide streets that merge 
gradually into smooth macadamized 
roads, are some of the most beautiful 
of the mansions of that Arcadian era 
“befo’ de wah!” In spite of the 
thumb-marks of time their chaste sim- 
plicity shows in sharp contrast with the 
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gingerbread styles of a more modern 
architecture. The old stone columns, 
usually Ionic, always grace the portico, 
the big front door is always Colonial, 
with circular cap, and opens into a wide 
hallway, wainscoted, and with broad 
staircase and carved balustrade wind- 
ing down from above. The rooms are 
exceedingly large, with windows high 
from the ground, a style that prevailed 
originally because it afforded protection 
from the Indians. 

From Danville a pleasant turn of ten 
miles brought us to Harrodsburg, the 
oldest town in the State, where the Mc- 
Atee Company built the first fort of 
pioneer days. Here you may frequent 
the haunts of Boone and the early set- 
tlers, see the cave that concealed them 
from the Indians, stepping out in imag- 
ination from our civilization into the 
rough frontier days. 

But pleasantest of all on a July day 
is the site of the famous old summer 
resort where the belles and beaux gal- 
lants danced the stately minuet in the 
great ball-room and flirted in the dec- 
orous fashion of that earlier age. The 
old mineral spring is there still, bub- 
bling up and bursting over the rocks, 
splashing and spraying the air with its 
coolness. The trees of the park are 
still standing, and one may trace the 
walks, overgrown with grass, that the 
lovers strayed through. At the foot 
of a stately beech there are the 
broken fragments of a moss-covered 
slab lying upon a solitary unnamed 
grave. An old man came by as we 
stood beside this, his head well thatched 
with white and his figure bowed under 
the burden of years. 

“ Aye,” he answered, “I have heard 
the story of this solitary grave. She 
was young and fair, they say, but some- 
thing went wrong. It was years and 
yeats ago. I can hardly remember 
now.” And he went off mumbling and 
left us standing in silence at the grave 
by the old beech tree. 

We turned away and rode out of the 
old town up past a beautiful stream that 
lost itself in a tangle of trees, and on to 
the hills beyond. Lying there in the 
shade was one of Philip’s friends. The 
two planned a ten-mile race, and dash- 
ed off to old Perryville, leaving me with 
the camera over my back to follow at a 
pace better suited to the summer day 
and to my years. 
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I lingered in the shade of the hedge- 
row elms by the roadside, chatted with 
the barefoot farmer’s boy, leaned over 
the fence to smell the new-cut clover, 
just idling along as a bachelor will. 
From the little wooden bridge down 
the slope I couldsee the cows knee-deep 
in the clear water, while the sun beyond 
shimmered over silent fields of grain. 


: 

I overtook Philip and his friend walk- 
ing up the long hill this side of Perry- 
ville. Their race had ended disastrously, 
as they explained ruefully. Philip was 
ahead, and in attempting to make a 
spurt down hill his friend had fallen 
foul of the ruts and was pitched over- 
board. The front wheel of his machine 
was so hopelessly bent that he had to 
take the train soon afterward. 

We made our way down into the 
quaint old town of Perryville to the 
tavern kept by an unreconstructed rebel 
by the name of Yankey — Mr. A. D. 
Yankey. 

This hotel, as they dignify the old- 
time inn, is the gathering-place of a 
unique set-of old cronies, some fourteen 
in number, whose ages range from sev- 
enty-one to ninety-four. A part of this 
Old Folks’ Club was in session on a 
bench in the front room of the tavern 
when we arrived. 

“ How far hev yer come, young man?” 
one of them asked Philip. 

“From Harrodsburg,” was the answer. 

“That air a purty dry town,” the old 
fellow commented. 

“That depends,” said Philip. The 
first thing we had seen on the far side 
of Harrodsburg was the “ First Chance,” 
and the last thing, as we left it was the 
“Last Chance.” Owing to the differ- 
ence in the reading on the two sides of 
these boards we might have observed 
the same phenomenon had we traveled 
in the opposite direction. Therefore 
Philip reiterated : 

“That depends.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean whisky, young 
man; I don’t mean whisky,” the old 
gentleman hastened to add. 

“Did ye get good eatin’ there?” 
another one asked. 

“Well, tolerable,” Philip admitted. 

“The trouble air,” Mr. Yankey said, 
“the trouble air, their stomachs air not 
tuned up to good eatin’.” 

“Yes, Brother Yankey,” his friend re- 
sponded ; “yes, Brother Yankey; but 
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when I were there they were forever 
atunin’ of ’em.” 

I finally dragged Philip away from 
this animated discussion to go with us 
to the battlefield. On the hills just out 
of Perryville was fought the fiercest of 
all the battles on Kentucky soil. 

You may stand on the summit of the 
hill, up which winds the Mackville road, 
and stretching out before you lies the 
battlefield, in swell after swell of those 
Bluegrass hills, in all the beauty of their 
full sweeping curves. The upper Blue- 
grass rolls but slightly, but this region 
is a hill-country of abounding beauty, 
with its wild ravines and stately trees. 

Here, over these hills they charged 
on that October day so long ago, and 
down in the ravine there, around old 
Squire Bottom’s house, they fought 
hand to hand. You can see the stone 
wall still where the dead lay in heaps. 

Over on the next hill is the tree where 
the Union General Jackson was killed, 


- and off in the distance the afternoon sun 


shines on long rows of headstones. 

Not far from the place where Jackson 
fell is a soldier’s grave, on which a few 
stones are carelessly heaped. He wasa 
Confederate, they say, who straggled 
and stopped on the hillside here to rest, 
the day after the battle. 

A sharpshooter off down the ravine 
there tried an impossible shot. A puff 
of smoke, then a convulsive clutch in 
empty space and a man lay dead under 
the old elm tree. When they reached 
him they found in his hand a letter 
from home, telling of the wee girl that 
had come to gladden that little home 
over the hills, and there was a wee chubby 
hand traced on the back of the letter. 

In Perryville, the battle is the event 
from which time is reckoned, and is still 
a never-failing subject of conversation. 
You may start an argument on the 
great Desert of Sahara, but it will re- 
mind some one of “the morning the 
battle began,” or “the next day after 
the battle." Men come and go, presi- 
dents are voted for and forgotten, but 
the battle, in narrative at least, runs on 
forever. 

After supper Philip and his friend 
left me in the clutches of several old 
gentlemen who were relating war ex- 
periences. The battle of Perryville was 
doubtless severe, but never until I was 
forced to listen to these veterans did I 
realize the true horrors of war. 
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T was Sunday in one of 
the pretty camps 
in the Adiron- 
dacks. The 
guides were gath- 
ered together in a 
group on the edge 
of the lakes swap- 
ping yarns and re- 
lating experiences, 
more or less em- 
bellished. Down 
in the bough house the campers reclined 
in attitudes comfortable if not always 
picturesque. The thin log walls were 
completely hidden by balsam boughs 
closely tacked together. Their green 
leaves made a pretty and sweet-smelling 
background, and changed it into a verit- 
able bower, fragrant of the woods. The 
floors also were covered with a thick 
bed of boughs, over which were spread 
red blankets, and around the edge stood 
numerous pillows covered with Turkey 
red. The men were lounging, smoking 
the inevitable pipe, while the girls, 
propped up by the pillows, leaned 
against the side of the shanty, gazing 
dreamily over the lake. 

The young chaperone had been read- 
ing aloud. 

“That story isn’t natural in the least,” 
said a curly-haired youth, as the sound 
of her voice ceased. “A railroad train, 
especially a sleeper, is one of the most 
beastly places in the world, and not ro- 
mantic in the least. Women, even if 
beautiful, are seen there at their worst. 
Yet every story teller, now-a-days, seems 
to usea train for the rendezvous of their 
heroes and heroines. Imagine meeting 
one’s fate after a dusty ride, even on a 
Pullman.” 

“T came near it once,” said Campbell, 
a tall, athletic-looking fellow, as he 
stretched himself into a more comfort- 
able position and removed his pipe from 
his mouth preparatory to telling the 
story. Every one knew he had been a 
famous tackle on one of the football 
teams, yet he seldom talked of himself. 
The prospect of a story from him roused 
even the laziest in the party. 

“Tt was ages ago, of course,” he be- 
gan, “but I can remember it distinctly, 
even her face.” 

A slender girl with flashing brown 
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eyes looked up at him with sudden in- 
tentness. 

“She had such wonderful eyes, very 
blue,” he continued, “so blue that the 
white looked like china. They might 
have been unpleasant if her eyelashes 
hadn’t been inky.” 

“China and ink—nice combination,” 
put in young Franklin. 

Campbell turned over lazily and took 
a puff at his pipe, but it had gone out. 
He was lying now at full length, with 
his chin propped up by his hands and 
his elbows on the bough-covered floor. 

“Tt was after one of the Yale-Harvard 
boat races, and I had boarded a train to 
comehome. Every seat in the drawing- 
room car was taken, and the conductor 
had a camp stool placed for me until he 
could give meachair. I had been over 
the road so often that he and I had be- 
come quite friendly. Nearly opposite 
me was a young girl. My eye lighted 
on her immediately, and I am afraid 
remained there. She was not alone, 
having plenty of people to look after 
her in the shape of a father, mother and 
others. I was first attracted by the bach- 
elor buttons on her hat, and knew that 
she must be for Yale. Then I saw her 
eyes were almost the color of the flowers 
themselves, of which I had a good-sized 
bunch in my coat. Whenever her eyes 
wandered in my direction they seemed 
to fasten on the flowers in my lapel, 
almost as if she coveted them. She 
certainly was pretty—of the healthy 
out-door type, with an air about her 
that made you feel sure that she could 
play tennis or sail a boat. In fact, she 
looked a thoroughbred. 

“After a while dinner was served for 
her party in the compartment. She took 
off her hat, put it on a seat, and thrust a 
gold hat pin through it perpendicularly 
into the cushion, then walked down the 
aisle. It happened that from her seat 
in the compartment she could still look 
out and gaze occasionally at my bach- 
elor buttons. The conductor came 
through the car and expressed a regret 
that he could not accommodate me bet- 
ter, adding that I might for a time take 
one of the vacant chairs belonging to 
the party who were eating supper. I 
asked him if he knew who they were, 
but he did not. I resolved to make a 
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bold move, and seated myself in her 
chair. It felt large and comfortable 
after the camp stool. On the arm of it 
hung her mackintosh, and sticking out 
of one of the pockets were some letters. 
A little pull of an inch more and I 
could have deciphered her name. It 
was a great temptation, and I hada 
hard fight to overcome my curiosity. 

“The train was whizzing along, all 
too fast for me, for it was nearing my 
station. I should have to leave without 
knowing anything of the blue-eyed 
Yale girl. At last we reached the out- 
skirts of my town. I gazed at the 
bachelor buttons on her hat, then to her 
eyes and found them on the flowers in 
my coat. The train was pulling into 
the station, Quickly as I could I un- 
pinned my flowers and placed them 
with my card beside her hat. 

“T found things rather dull at our 
summer home. A day or two went by 
then a letter came, square, heliotrope 
envelope, with the large, square hand- 
writing affected by most girls. It con- 
tined but one line. ‘Many thanks for 
the bachelor buttons.’ There was no 
signature but I knew well from whom it 
came, though I was still in darkness as 
to her name. Many times had I thought 
of her, and wondered what friends she 
had at Yale, feeling that perhaps I 
might know them. Had she signed her 
name, letting me know where she lived, 
my curiosity would have been satisfied, 
but I should have been disappointed 
too. As it was, I felt more desirous 
than ever to learn something of her. I 
picked up the envelope. That would 
help me to trace her. It contained a 
silver monogram, R. B. S., and a Boston 
stationer’s stamp. This was my clue, 
and I proceeded to follow it up. Look- 
ing at my watch I hurried to the tele- 
phone. It was Saturday and the shops 
closed at one. There was barely time. 
One of my father’s men was the very 
one to do what I wished. I described 
the paper and monogram to him, and 
told him to hurry to the stationer’s 
and find out for whom it had been de- 
signed. He was clever enough, I knew, 
to doit inthe right way. Inan hour I 
had the information I desired. The 
monogram was that of a Miss Ruth B. 
Sargent, of Boston, who was now spend- 
ing the summer at one of the large hotels 
on the coast. I liked her name and felt 
that I wanted to know more of her. 





“In Boston, a few days later—we ran 
in quite often, being near by—I dropped 
into a confectioner’s and ordered a five- 
pound box of bonbons sent to her. It 
was tied with Yale blue ribbons, and on 
a card I wrote, ‘Compliments of Bach- 
elor Buttons.’ After the box was sent, 
I was filled with anxiety lest she might 
not be at that hotel after all. I even 
took the trouble of driving out there, 
and looking at the register.” 

“You were pretty far gone,” put in 
curly-locks, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe. 

“T was young andenjoyedit. Nowit 
would be different.” But he gave a look 
that belied his words toward the corner 
of the shanty, at the slender girl with 
brown eyes, who was now watching him 
narrowly as if hardly knowing whether 
to be pleased or not. 

“T did not wish her to see me there,” 
he continued, “so I left, post haste. A 
week went by, then another letter came, 
same writing, but, mystery of mysteries ! 
the monogram was E. L. H. in blue on a 
heavy cream paper, and the postmark 
was Saginaw, Michigan. I tore it open. 
A complication had arisen, that at first I 
could hardly grasp. The girl on the 
train was not Miss Ruth Sargent, but 
Miss Esther Lee Hutchinson, and her 
home was Saginaw, Michigan. Miss Sar- 
gent was her friend with whom she had 
stopped on her way through Boston. 
As her trunk had not arrived she had 
used her friend’s paper in writing to 
thank me for the bachelor buttons. 
The note thanked me very prettily for 
the candy, and said it was fortunate that 
it came the very day she left. Twenty- 
four hours later and Miss Sargent would 
have received the confectionery, think- 
ing naturally it was meant for her, and 
wondering which of her admirers saw 
fit to conceal his identity under the 
name of ‘ Bachelor Buttons.’ When Miss 
Hutchinson looked at the card, she knew 
the box was for her and saw the mistake 
I had made. There was nothing in the 
note to lead me to believe that I should 
ever meet Miss Hutchinson, or hear 
from her again, and when I considered 
the distance between her home and 
mine, it seemed impossible. After we 
were back in the city, I acknowledged 
her note, thinking that as I knew what 
her address was, it was no more than fair 
to let her know mine. In fact I wanted 
her to know it.” 
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- “Foxey man, of course you did,” some 
one put in. ‘ You wanted to hear from 
her again.” 

Campbell laughed good-humoredly. 

“Perhaps I did; but I was not favored 
for some time. Then she simply sent 
me my boutonniére of bachelor buttons, 
pressed and tied on to a card. I ac- 
knowledged them, thanking her with 
just one line as she had done: ‘Many 
thanks for the bachelor buttons.’ ”’ 

“Good work!” said Franklin, softly. 

“Then I went into business, and 
thought no more of her.” 

The girl in the corner looked relieved. 

“One Sunday afternoon I was calling 
on a young lady whom I had known 
from childhood. She had been away, 
to Mackinaw, she said. The name 
seemed to awaken something in my 
memory. ‘ Mackinaw,’ I said ‘ what does 
that remind me of?’ I had it—Saginaw, 
the home of Bachelor Buttons. I asked 
Miss Hall if she had ever been to Sagi- 
naw. She said she had. Then I asked if 
she had met Miss Esther Hutchinson.” 

“Qh, yes,’ she replied, ‘and by the 
way she is visiting in the city now.’ 

“To say I was surprised does not 
half express it. If she were in C—— I 
should be almost sure to meet her. Miss 
Hall asked if I knew her. ‘ N-no,’ I 
answered, ‘had merely seen her and ad- 
mired her, of course.’ She offered, with 
a generosity highly commendable, to 
give me an opportunity of doing so. I 
declined.” 

“Declined?” exclaimed one of the 
girls, punching up a pillow, then swing- 
ing it up behind her head. “ Declined 
to meet her, after raising heaven and 
earth to find out who she was only a few 
months before?” 

“T declined to meet her in so pointed 
a manner,” Campbell continued, “ think- 
ing it might be a little embarrassing for 
us both. I felt sure I would see her 
casually at a social function of some 
sort. I certainly wanted to meet her. 
It was not that. Perhaps I feared her a 
little.—her attractiveness, I mean. I 
certainly believed that the Fates that 
had thrown us together once would do 
so again. That was before I knew that 
Fate is often a mere word we give to 
the results of our own actions. 

“T looked for her all the week, ‘doing’ 
society with a vengeance, but at affairs 
large or small, I did not catch a glimpse 
of her. There was to be a ball given 
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for some foreign potentate, and there I. 
felt sure I should find her. It was a 
very brilliant scene. I scanned the 
women closely, speaking to those I knew, 
and jotting my name on a dancing card 
now and then. She was not in the ball- 
room. I passed into the small adjoining 
rooms, where lamps burned softly, and 
easy chairs offered inviting téte-a-tétes. 
There were pretty women galore, but 
nowhere the girl with the Yale-blue 
eyes. Disgusted, I left the ball before 
it was half over. It was raining hard, 
and jumping into one of the long line 
of cabs, I drove tothe club. It was al- 
most deserted. Lighting a cigar, 1 sat 
down to think. I had wasted time 
enough. To-morrow I would go and 
see the generous girl and tell her I 
would take advantage of her kind offer. 
Then I went home and slept. 

“ Miss Hall was at home the next day, 
and after a little chat I told her I had 
not succeeded in meeting Miss Hutchin- 
son. She smiled. 

“And you have come to ask me to 
invite her to dinner after all?’ My face 
evidently assented. ‘ Well, suppose we 
say Wednesday night?’ I acquiesced, 
and excusing herself she went to the 
telephone to call up Miss Hutchinson 
and see if that night would find her dis- 
engaged. I could hear her talking over 
the wire. ‘Yes—Miss Hutchinson—I 
want to talk toher. Tell her to come 
to the telephone. What? I don’t un- 
derstand. Left town? This morning?’ 

“A feeling of disappointment came 
over me and I gave up then and there, 
believing in Fate. It was the end of my 
railroad romance.” 

“ And you never saw her again?” 

“ Never.” 

“There !” said young Franklin, “ what 
did I tell you? That is the way all 
stories in real life end. Now, if that 
had happened in a book 

“Tf that had happened in a book,” in- 
terrupted the slender girl in the corner, 
leaning over to stroke the head of a 
hound near her, “ Mr. Campbell would 
have met her and married her. He 
ought to have, in order to make a good 
story out of it.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, sitting 
up and compelling the girl to meet his 
gaze till the color deepened on her 
tanned cheek. Then he rose and added 
gently, “I’m very glad, then, that I did 
not live in a book.” 
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THE FISHERMAN 


VE lost my heart to a maiden, 
So glad and gracious and gay ! 
My dreams by night are love-laden ; 
I follow her all the day. 
She leads me through winding mazes ; 
She trips down the green hill-sides ; 
She cuts a path through the daisies ; 
She comes, but she never abides, 


She glides into darkest angles ; 
The boughs dip low at her glance ; 
Then away from their shadowy tangles, 
She speeds like a silvery lance. 
She slides through the wheat-fields ws 
She hides ’mid their stalks of gold ; 
Then bursts into sunlight mellow, 
Or frolics in forests old. 
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AND THE STREAM. 


Till almost I say, ‘‘ I’ve lost her,” 
My heart sinks low at the thought. 
But I see her! I accosf her ! 
The lady I loved and sought ! 
So, she waits for her willing lover 
In a cool and leafy grove ; 
She will give me time ’mid the clover, 
To tell her my ardent love. 


But now from the dim seclusion, 
Dew-pearled, its mosses and grass, 
She is gone, the lovely illusion, 
The bewitching, bewildering lass ! 
Just once—bees hummed in the clover— 
She did not say me nay, 
So I always shall be the beook’s lover, 
Till my very latest day ! 
Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 
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FROM HANKOW TO ICHANG. 


7 WING tothe recog- 
nized importance 
of Wuchang, ex- 
aminations of 
students are held 

A S\ there and the said 

é AAW RAY: | students some- 

WAS} times get very 

riotous, after a 
manner not un- 
known to the stu- 
dents of more 
civilized coun- 
tries. The Vice- 
toy of the Honan and Hupeh provinces 
has erected a large cotton-mill in Wu- 
chang, and the cloth from these is one of 

the principal products. Hanyang has a 

large iron-mill, also managed by the 

Viceroy but both are owned by the 

Chinese Government. The combined 

population of the three cities is over 

three million, Wuchang having about 
half ; Hankow is, however, the only one 
of the three that handles the exporting 
of brick, tea, silk, oil, tallow and hides. 
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Asin the other ports the foreigners have 
aclub anda library to amuse themselves. 
A sort of country club holds pony racés. 
on a good race track twice a year or so. 
Taken all in all Hankow is quite a 
foreign settlement. 

I cashed drafts received in Shanghai 
and received small ingots of silver, 
some of which was chipped im rough 
pieces that I could exchange in Chinese 
towns and cities for brass cash. I also. 
procured another draft for sixty taels on 
a Chinese bank in Chungking, farther 
inland. A tael is not a standard coin, 
as supposed by many, but merely a 
weight in silver. 

The Mexican silver dollars which I 
carried from Shanghai were taken 
everywhere along the Yangtsi Valley as. 
far as Hankow, but in one place I was. 
compelled to discount for eight hundred 
cash, in place of one thousand and 
forty. 

On the morning of March seventh, 
at half-past nine, I left the Hotel Met- 
ropole at Hankow for another long 
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stretch to Ichang, and carefully 
wheeled through the Chinese city, 
following the telegraph poles to 
the Han River. On both sides of the 
river the junks lined the shores, busily 
engaged discharging and_ receiving 
cargoes. I crossed the Han River ina 
sampan, and was landed on a huge dike 
at the Hanyang iron-works. These 
works were not quite completed, but 
when they are they will be very exten- 
sive, though of course not so large as 
some of the iron-mills of America. A 


** ONE VAULTED ON MY 


stretch of standard gauge railway runs 
through the plant to the Han River. 
They also had an English locomotive. 
This was the first railroad I saw in Asia. 

I wheeled along the large dike until 
I brought up before a fence built across 
the road. I was admitted, ‘however, 
and allowed to pass through the prop- 
erty of the iron-works. The road con- 
tinued over a rolling country with occa- 
sional high hills, like artificial mounds, 
having a temple or joss house on the 
top of each. There were many small 
hamlets along the road to Tseiting on 
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the Han River. The natives were com- 
paratively quiet, although I heard a few 
cries of “foreign devil.” I could not 
blame them very much for this, however. 
As I whisked by on my narrow con- 
trivance, lifting my legs up and down, 
but never touching foot to the ground, 
it is no wonder if they took me for Old 
Nick himself. 

The road left the dike at Tseiting and 
crossed over to a low plain. In many 
places weresmalllakes. Dikes or levees 
were built in every direction to keep 
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out the rising water in summer. Sprink- 
lings of rain urged me on to Shimoko, a 
small town thirty-five miles from Han- 
kow. The Chinese inn here was up to 
the standard in filthiness. TwoChinese 
coolies shared the small quarters with 
me. 

Next morning I had barely contin- 
ued three miles when a drizzling rain 
set in. The dikes were of a sandy clay, 
and absorbed considerable rain before 
they became unridable. However, a 
steady plod of ten miles across a low 
plain still brought no hamlet or town to 
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view. The path over the plain became 
one mass of sticky mud, while a strong 
wind from the north added to the dis- 
comforts of the situation. The Han 
River dike began here, winding close to 
the telegraph poles. After floundering 
across the intervening low plain I 
reached the sandy dike in a drizzling 
‘rain and struggled on to a point oppo- 
site Finshuchea, where I crossed the Han 
River in a sampan, struggled up a flight 
of fifty or sixty greasy stone steps, and 
was glad enough to put up at an inn 
until the rain ceased. 

During the rest of the afternoon 
crowds of natives surged into the small 
quarters allotted me. Such a thing as 
privacy is unknown in China. Any 
written matter protruding from one’s 
pocket will be snatched by their long- 
nailed fingers and read or looked through 
as if it was a matter of vast importance 
to them. They seem to adopt the same 
manners among themselves. It is not 
an unusual thing when two men are 


speaking to each other to see a third, 


though a stranger, coolly stop and listen 
to what is being said. When I was 
ready to leave next morning the street 
of Finshuchea was filled with natives. 
My appearance was hailed with delight, 


and I was followed up the street and 


down the greasy steps. The innkeeper 
no doubt breathed a sigh of relief when 
I was gone. I boarded a sampan to 
cross to the south side again. Several 
men also jumped aboard, and I fully ex- 
pected to capsize. The boatmen pushed 
off, followed by three other sampans, 
which relieved our boat of some of the 
Chinamen when out in the stream. 
Once on the other side I made a tre- 
mendous spurt at the risk of going over 
the bank, but I succeeded in easily dis- 
tancing my undesirable followers. The 
dike was alive with men who shouted 
and yelled at me until they awakened 
the slow and sleepy neighborhood. 

This continued all the way to Yang- 
ling, a small town on the river side. I 
wheeled briskly on to Mamantchu, an- 
other small town on the dikes. From 
here the road trends inland, while the 
river makes another bend to the north. 
I had proceeded two miles when it be- 
gan raining again as I entered a small 
hamlet. A man bid meenter his house, 
where I gladly accepted a bed on a layer 
of straw thrown on a damp floor. 

At dark a friend of the landlord asked 
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me to pay a visit to his home, a half mile 
off. After we got there he began serv- 
ing some beastly smoked meat, probably 
of a dog or cat. I tried topersuade my- 
self that I was lucky not to run foul of 
the dead rat that the small boy of 
America regards as the Chinese staple 
food. My host swallowed six tiny cups 
of rice wine. Its effect was magical. 
We had barely left his house to return 
over the sticky road when he fell head- 
long into the mud, clutching and drag- 
ging down one or two friends in his fall. 
The lantern was extinguished, and the 
accident caused the most hearty laugh 
I had enjoyed so far in China. 

Of course we took him back to his 
house. While I slept on the ground 
floor, the natives amused themselves by 
gambling, and I was frequently aroused 
by loud disputes during the night. At 
last, about three o’clock in the morning, 
they stopped. Rain fell all the next day 
without interruption. The people, male 
and female, old and young, came to the 
inn, and added to my misery. There 
they stood, open-mouthed in front of me, 
wondering no doubt if I had dropped 
from the skies into their country. Then 
they would begin their tour of inspec- 
tion, examining my clothes and my skin, 
until my patience was about worn out. 
To all my expostulations they merely 
answered that they “ wanted to see.” 

The following day the rain ceased and 
I determined to get away. I hired two 
coolies to carry the wheel through the 
mud. We had nearly reached the ham- 
let I had visited two nights before, 
when everybody turned out. The gang 
insisted that I should ride, although the 
wheel was tied on a pole and the path 
was in a fearfully muddy state. They 
stopped the coolies, pushed them away, 
and began to throw dirt. By facing 
them and looking as wicked as possible 
I managed to stop the throwing and 
their interference generally. After this 
we were not molested. 

The next town was Shiendatsin, on 
the Han River. The main street of this 
town was as dirty as the filthiest alley- 
way found in any large city of America. 
Wheelbarrows on the road had wooden 
disk wheels. The next town was Yuen- 
chakio, which was quite as filthy. 

We continued over the level country 
to the hamlet of Wukatsa, where we 
stopped at a straw Chinese inn. The 
coolies were nearly tired out by their 
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twenty-one miles in the slippery mud. 
Near this small hamlet I was beset by 
avery vicious dog. I carried astring of 
brass cash across my shoulder and I 
thought it a splendid opportunity to 
wreak vengeance on a relative of the 
thousand miserable curs which had an- 
noyed me all through China, where, in 
spite of poverty and famine—or perhaps 
as a preventive against it—nearly every 
family has one or two half-starved curs. 
I swung the string of brass cash in the 
air, and landed on the luckless dog. I 
hit him a solid blow, but the string 
parted and five hundred cash pieces flew 
all over the path to the delight of the 
natives following. 

The next morning the coolies carried 
the bicycle but a short distance when 
their shoulders, which had grown tender 
from lack of work during the New 
Year’s celebration, became sore. The 
mud was beaten down in a narrow path, 
so I rolled the bicycle along to the town 
of Shagapado. The crowds became 


more and more insulting, but I held my . 


temper and trundled the wheel along 
the dike path, the coolies following with 
some baggage and the pole. At San- 
futan and Mochisang the crowd threw 
mud and stones; some flew wide of my 


head, but others struck me, though with 


little force. A half brick struck the 
machine with a rattle. This I picked 
up and carried threateningly, whereat 
the crowd grew cautious, We reached 
Suishaching while a field show was in 
progress. My appearance with such a 
strange vehicle attracted the mob at 
once and I was hustled about without 
ceremony. The jam was so dense that 
I once thought that the wheel would go 
to pieces, but when matters were reach- 
ing acrisis an old Chinaman appeared 
rattling some heavy chains which he 
swung about in such a reckless fashion 
that the crowd gave way. As the peo- 
ple evidenced considerable respect for 
him I concluded that he was an officer. 
At the inn he keptout the crowd. The 
coolies had all this time done what they 
could to preserve peace, but standing on 
the outside of the crowd they were little 
more than useless. 

That night while the three of us were 
laying head to foot on a straw cot three 
and a half feet wide, a heavy rain 
beat down on the tile roof within two 
feet of my face. Sometimes the coolie 
whose head was beside my feet would 
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let his feet escape out of his pukat 
and drop them over on my face. I was 
kept continually pushing them over to 
his side. The crowd was on hand early 
next morning. Nothing satisfied them 
until I appeared and put myself on ex- 
hibition in front of the inn and ate my 
breakfast in the street in full view. 

I could not roll the wheel over the 
sticky mud when we started, so the 
coolies carried it eight miles to Tsien- 
kiang. Thank heaven, the town was 
deserted. About a mile off on the level 
plain I could see two stages erected. 
Thousands of Chinese were massed 
there, apparently looking at some per- 
formance. People were still flocking 
from all directions, and beggars were 
numerous. One crippled wretch was 
pleading loudly on the roadside, and as 
regular as a pendulum struck his fore- 
head on the ground with a sickening 
sound. He had, however, taken the pre- 
caution to tie a heavy pad on his fore- 
head especially for this purpose. Here 
the path became sandy, so I helped the 
coolies by leading the wheel again. 

From Maechatse to Chogachee the 
path was in the bed of a dried-up canal, 
A narrow dike then led to Howchakio, 
which we reached by sundown, having 
walked twenty-six miles that day. The 
crowd here again became wild with ex- 
citement, and was with difficulty kept 
from overrunning the inn. Shashe, a 
large Chinese trading city of a million 
inhabitants, was about thirty -three 
miles away. It had a telegraph office, 
and as I carried a general letter of in- 
troduction from the Shanghai office I 
was sure of a day’s rest there. 

We started at half past six in the 
morning to elude the natives, and trav- 
ersed a dike which was partly ridable 
to Yachemiow. Then followed a most 
miserable cut up a rough path leading 
to Bieixhue, a suburb of Shashe. The 
country was very low, and many places 
were submerged by the recent rains. 
The two coolies were completely played 
out by their four days’ tramp, and one 
of them barely staggered along. They 
seemed to marvel at my ability to walk 
along over a rough path at a three-mile 
gait, and that with both hands engaged 
holding the wheel. However, a coolie 
who subsists on rice and greens can en- 
dure but little hardship. 

On the narrow and sloppy street near 
Bieixhue the owners of scores of idle 
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sampans came tearing and yelling like 
so many fiends incarnate. - Some were 
half drunk. One vaulted on my pack on 
the back of the machine, mistaking it for 
the saddle, which caused the front wheel 
to rear high in the air. Twice my cap 
was pulled from my head and thrown on 
the ground, my hair was pulled—luckily 
it was short at the time—and missiles 
flew about. The mob 
hemmed me in just as 
I reached the end of 
the town. There I was 
surrounded by excited 
and malicious men who 
turned their attention to 
my baggage. My coolies 
were helpless on the 
outside of the crowd. 
Things were beginning 
to reach a dangerous 
point when all of a sud- 
den I lurched both ways 
and roared at them in 
a fearful manner as 
though I had gone 
mad. The ruse worked, 
and they stood speech- 
less while I walked 
away. The small boys 


followed, throwing mud 


and stones. I chased the young rascals 
away, and, much relieved, started over 
the stone road for the city 

When J reached the crowded streets 
yells and cries of “foreign devil!” rent 
the air, a fearful crowd followed, the 
wheel was pushed this way and that and 
old, dirty, worn-out sandals and missiles 
began hailing about me, striking my 
coolies and myself over and over again. 
Still I only walked briskly along, for 
the fierce expressions of the crowd no 
longer frightened me. When we passed 
through a wooden gate the coolies 
shut it after them. This played it on 
our pursuers very neatly, for the push- 
ing of the crowd in the rear kept it 
closed. But another crowd soon gath- 
ered, and just when things were getting 
too interesting I reached the telegraph 
office and dragged the machine in. 
There I was, in the heart of one of the 
most anti-foreign districts along the 


Yangtsi River, and not more than fifty’ 


miles from Hunan, the most dangerous 
province in China. 

The people and officials of Hunan de- 
fy the efforts of the Government to give 
entrance to foreigners or missionaries. 


AN AMIABLE CITIZEN. 
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Of the entire eighteen provinces of 
China this is the only one that has no 
missionary stations. The poles and lines 
of the telegraph company have been 
pulled down and cut to pieces, although 
the Government has made a most strin- 
gent law protecting them. Any person 
caught tampering with the wire receives 
but one punishment,—a sweep of the 
broad hand-sword; but 
even this does not deter 
the enterprising scoun- 
drels. Many boats and 
people of Hunan are in 
the city of Shashe, and, 
in fact, are spread pretty 
well through the west- 
ern Hupeh province, 
where I now was. These 
Hunan savages influ- 
ence the natives of Hu- 
peh in their dislike to 
foreigners. 

My aluminium tripod 
was again stolen, and in 
spite of a reward prom- 
ised to the coolies if 
they could recover it I 
shall probably never see 
it again. Many of the 
women now appeared 
who had ordinary feet. The Chinese 
clerk informed me that they were 
Tartars of Mongolia and Manchusia. 
The difference it makes in the appear- 
ance of a woman is surprising. The 
few Mexican silver dollars I had over 
from Hankow I managed to dispose of 
along the Han River and at Shashe at 
five and ten per cent. discount. 

I was now only eighty-six miles over- 
land from Ichang, another port open to 
foreign trade, but the Chinese clerk 
told me that it was the most dangerous 
stretch in the Yangtsi Valley, and anx- 
iously advised me to proceed by river at 
least to Ichang. But I had traveled too 
far overland in China to shrink from 
any seeming danger. I tried to hire 
coolies to accompany me, but even they 
refused to go through with a foreigner. 
They were actually in fear of their lives. 
The telegraph operator finally insisted 
that I should have a Chinese shinping 
or soldier to accompany me. His name 
was Cheng Hong Yuen, and after a day’s 
rest at the telegraph office he led me 
through the streets of Shashe, on the 
main road leading to Kingchow, five 
miles northwest. The road was partially 
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paved, and passed through miles of 
Chinese unmarked grave mounds. The 
mounds have the appearance of ant-hills, 
and are from three to five feet high. 
Cheng followed on a run far in the rear 
until I reached the walls of Kingchow, 
a large Tartar-Chinese city. 

The road kept on the outside of the 
wall to the west gate entrance, where 
there is quite a Chinese suburb. I was 
not molested here, and as I had a paved 
road to wheel on I was in the best of 
spirits. I called out to a Chinese ahead 
to-step aside. He turn- 
ed round, jumping 
this way and that, and 
finally succeeded in 
getting in front of the 
wheel just as I was 
going to pass him. 

Both of us fell into an 
irrigating ditch, in 


o 
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the street was packed with at least five 
hundred excited natives. To the end of 
the village they came running and 
jumping after me, yelling at the top of 
their voices. Somebody yelled 7ae / 
“Kill him.” Half bricks and stones flew 
round me, whereupon I started away at 
a fast pace and eluded them. One 
fierce carrying coolie farther on made 
a murderous lunge at me with his pole 
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water up to our knees. The man was 
terrified, apparently thinking that I 
would take satisfaction out of him. I 
continued on over the road, which was 
fairly good and from three to ten feet 
wide, to Lachabatsu. Cheng was far 
behind. The village seemed deserted, 
and I slowly wheeled through the nar- 
row, filthy street. I was discovered by 
a man in a shop who immediately raised 
a cry. Everybody crowded out, until 


as I passed, but underestimated the 
distance and missed me. 

Before entering the next small town, 
Mioweichow, I waited for Cheng, the 
soldier, to arrive. Together we walked 
through the streets, followed by a tre- 
mendous rabble. One inn refused to 
sell us a meal. Cheng motioned me to 
leave the town. The crowd grew so 
large that I had to struggle step by 
step to reach the road. Cheng was 
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helpless on the outside of the mob, and 
could not get near me. The people 
commanded me to mount, but no sooner 
had I started thana man kicked the 
front wheel, and I was thrown headlong 
on the road. Again I tried to ride and 
was thrown. The third time I made a 
running mount, and succeeded in dart- 
ing away. 

The country was perfectly level over 
a broad plain along the Yangtsi Kiang. 
Hundreds of laborers were working in 
the fields with rude hoes and rakes. 
Some were hauling a few handfuls of 
manure to the fields on heavy wooden 
wheelbarrows. I waited on Cheng about 
two miles west of Mioweichow, and soon 
a crowd of fierce-looking farmers were 
about me. One young rascal bared his 
arms and breast and wished me to fight. 
I only smiled at his aspiration for pugil- 
istic honors, which irritated him all the 
more. Some of his companions grew 
anxious to fight a foreigner also, and 
commenced to push their hoes and rakes 
into the wheel. Cheng arrived, but they 
had no respect whatever for his orange, 
red-bordered coat. The crowd kept in- 
creasing, so I mounted, but was thrown 
off twice, the soldier being helpless to 
keep them away from me. Here I took 
matters in my own hands and charged 
the mob with my drawn revolver. I 
fired four shots into the air. This 
scattered them only a short distance, 
but enough to allow me to leap on the 
machine and fly at a breakneck speed 
along the level road. Then immediate- 
ly rose the murderous yell of Za-tae / 
which means “ Strike! Kill!” The cry 
could be heard a mile over the flat val- 
ley, and men came running toward the 
road from the fields on both sides, taking 
up the cry, until it traveled far ahead. 

For a mile I raced along, running the 
gauntlet. Anarrowsingle stone bridge 
over an irrigating ditch suddenly ap- 
peared ; it was too late to slack up my 
speed, my wheel missed the bridge and 
went over into the water. I wrenched 
it out as if it were a feather, and was off 
again. Three men in succession suc- 
ceeded in heading me off. I drove the 
wheel direct for them, which caused 
them to jump aside. Then I ducked 
two deadly blows of the hoes and rakes 
which were aimed at me as I flew by. 

But the cry of Strike! Kill! traveled 
faster and faster. Men were running 
by the score from all sides, and I saw 
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that I should soon be hemmed in. I 
had left the first crowd over a mile be- 
hind, yet, though the Chinese then run- 
ning toward me knew not the trouble, 
their superstition, together with the 
murderous cry they heard and the sight 
of me walking in the air astride of a glit- 
tering contrivance, was more than they 
could stand. They no doubt mistook 
me for an evil spirit that had to be de- 
stroyed for the safety of their land. 

A high dike loomed up immediately 
ahead, on which over a hundred Chinese 
were gathered with their hoes and rakes 
to head me off. My chance of flight 
was now hopeless, so I dismounted, and 
walked forward to meet my fate. With 
a diabolical cry of triumph the crowd 
charged down off the dike, while the 
pursuers from the rear and sides closed 
inon me. With uplifted hoes and rakes 
the two or three hundred men sur- 
rounded me. The wheel was thrown 
on the ground. One ferocious old man 
made a murderous blow for my head. I 
moved just in time to make the handle 
glance from the side of my head to my 
shoulder. I lost a part of my ear, but 
my skull was whole. Others struck my 
knapsack, breaking the ground glass and 
damaging the clockwork and case of my 
camera. The rim of my front wheel 
was badly kinked, the spokes were 
raked, some in the rear wheel were 
broken and twisted, and the old can- 
teen was battered in. The machine was 
dragged about, and my earthly career 
seemed about to end. It was useless to 
draw my revolver or knife in such a 
crowd. I could see during the scrim- 
mage that many of the better class of 
people steod by opén-mouthed, not un- 
derstanding the cause of the attack. 
The entire rumpus was all the work of 
a few seconds. Not once did I show 
fear to the cowardly wretches, but kept 
gesticulating for them to keep quiet, 
and telling them in Chinese that they 
did not understand the foreign vehicle. 
Some of the more peaceful ones soon 
saw I meant no harm and actually sided 
with me and quieted the others. They 
induced the crowd, after a long parley, 
to give me the wheel back again, and 
allowed me to cross over the high dike 
and proceed on my way. 

I wheeled on a mile further, the wheel 
wabbling in an alarming manner. Ata 
hamlet near Whangchato the people 
seemed pleasant, and I decided to wait 
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for the soldier. It became apparent to 
me that I should be compelled to follow 
a plan which I had been thinking of 
adopting since I left Lachabatsu. It 
was to travel by what was known in 
America in the old negro slave days as 
the “underground system,” by which 
slaves were spirited through the United 
States to Canada. 

Cheng arrived at last, torn, bruised and 
with a woe-begone look. After I suc- 
ceeded in eluding the first crowd they 
had vented their wrath on the soldier. 
He was jerked to the ground by his 
cue, pelted on the back, stoned and 
kicked until he cleared out. Little 
cared they for his military coat. What 
was he more than an ordinary China- 
man! He drank rice wine, smoked 
opium, and was as lousy as any other 
coolie. It is no wonder that the soldiers 
of China are not respected, when the 
most common people are placed in the 
service. I called Cheng aside, and ex- 
plained that I had decided to travel over 
this dangerous stretch to Ichang by 
night, and sleep and rest in an out-of- 
the-way place in the day-time. He was 
well pleased with the plan, and 
purchased some red wax tapers, 
which burn from one to two hours, 
and some hard-boiled eggs to carry 
along to appease our hunger at 
night. We slept until three o’clock 
next morning, by which time all 
was quiet. Cheng hired a coolie to 
carry his pukai and show the way, ““ 
while he carried a lantern and I 
rolled the wheel over a fair road - 
and a large dike along the Yangtsi _. 
to Kiangchow, nine miles. We ~- 
met several other midnight travel- 
ers. It was daylight when we 
walked through the sleeping town. | 
Only a few drowsy Chinamen were 
astir. We continued six miles 
further along the Yangtsi to a 
small settlement about fifty-one 
miles from Ichang, where we re- ~~ 
mained undisturbed during the 
day. A small river steamer ‘en 
route to Ichang passed close by. 
I shouted with delight to the pilot 
and crew to let them know I was 
still alive, and they answered with 
their whistle. 

It rained during the day, mak- 
ing the road very muddy. I 
determined, however, to push on, 
and instructed Cheng to hire two 
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We started 
at half past one in the morning over 


coolies to carry the wheel. 
a slippery road. Cheng and I both 
carried lanterns. We met no one 
this night. As we walked through 
Tongshi only two or three houses were 
lit up, and in these the Chinese were 
gambling and talking in loud voices. 
We reached Kuwaningchow after day- 
light, and had an early breakfast. The 
Chinese were getting better disposed. 
We turned inland over a_ sparsely 
settled country to the low hills near 
Pamenshi, twenty-four miles for the 
morning. 

Ichang was about twenty-seven miles 
away, and I concluded to reach there 
next morning. . The roads were very 
rough and hilly, so we hired two more 
coolies to carry the wheel. At four 
o’clock in the morning we were walking 
up the long hill over to Whanglungsu 
settlement, where we had an early rice 
meal. From here we saw ridge after 
ridge of hills and mountains. Some 
of the hills contained a sprinkling of 
short pine trees, the first timber of any 
quantity seen since leaving Shanghai. 
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HE Firefly was 
at anchor in 
the harbor of 
Colombo, Cey- 
lon. Mr. Gul- 
liver, the chief 
mate, asked 
me to spend a 
few days 

ashore with him at the bungalow of a 

naturalist friend at Kaduwella, on the 

southern bank of the Kalany River. 

Our first day in Kaduwella was spent 
in admiring the grounds of our host, 
whom I shall call the Professor. He 
entertained us with interesting descrip- 
tions of the fauna of Ceylon, notably of 
the wandaru monkeys, which he de- 
clared were wonderfully intelligent and 
possessed a language of their own. 

There has long been a tradition 
among sailors that monkeys, if trapped 
when young, easily pick up the mean- 
ing of the language of their captors and 
that they also acquire the gift of speech. 
This, however, they are too cunning to 
exercise, for fear that their masters 
will compel them to work. John Gulli- 
ver, chief mate, had been educated in 
the forecastle and believed this antique 
myth implicitly. 

After dinner the Professor arranged 
for a shooting expedition in the jungle 
some distance from his bungalow. He 
warned us to turn out early and get all 
possible sport before the sun climbed 
too high. 

Before dawn a servant awoke us and 
brought in coffee and toast. Then he 
conducted us toa cool bath-room, where 
we plunged into a monster tank, sup- 
plied from an artesian well. We em- 
barked in a ghari drawn by two stout 
Australian horses, and soon reached the 
edge of the jungle, where we were 
joined by our host’s native shikarri, a 
thoroughly good man. He had started 
out an hour before us with an ox-cart 
which contained guns, ammunition and 
all necessaries in the solid and fluid 
line. 

This was my first experience with a 
gun in a tropical forest. Our shzkarri 
plunged into the jungle and the Profes- 
sor, Gulliver and I followed. It was 
rather hard work forcing our way 
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through the dense thicket bound to- 
gether with curious climbers and 
creepers. 

The jungle was too near the haunts 
of man to afford good big game shoot- 
ing, but we hoped to bag some of 
the beautiful birds. Bright green par- 
rots fled before our approach with shrill 
cries of alarm. Large black monkeys 
hid themselves in the topmost boughs 
of tall trees, jabbering and growling as 
they climbed aloft. Flying foxes made 
long flights from the palm trees, whose 
sap they were sucking. We shot sev- 
eral of these queer connecting links be- 
tween beasts and birds. Their heads 
are like those of English foxes in form 
and color, and their wing formation is 
similar to that of the bat. They feed 
on fruit and do much damage in gar- 
dens. Their flesh is sweet and whole- 


“some, 


Only the natives of the lowest caste 
will eat them, however. Buddhists will 
not kill the elephants that play havoc in 
their rice fields, or the flying foxes and 
monkeys that plunder their cocoa 
palms and their banana trees, yet they 
show a certain amount of satisfaction in 
seeing the work of destruction per- 
formed vicariously by European sports- 
men. Along the coast the mandate of 
Buddha against taking the life of any 
creature has such force that nearly all 
the fishermen have been converted to 
Christianity in order to pursue their 
calling without any qualms of con- 
science. 

We continued shooting until the sun 
became too oppressive for further sport, 
then sought our base of supplies. 

Under a leafy teak tree we examined 
our spoils while Ramsami prepared 
tiffin, an earthen chatty of highly sea- 
soned peahen curry, another of rice, cold 
fowl and ham, and some stray bottles of 
claret that had been cooling in a neigh- 
boring stream. 

While we were puffing away at our 
cigars, Ramsami, the shikarri, happened 
to glance upward. His keen eye detect- 
ed something in the topmost branches 
of thetree. Clapping the chief mate on 
the shoulder, he exclaimed : 

“ Dekho, sahib ; wandaru!” (“ Look, 
master ; a monkey!”) 














The chief mate, Gulliver, sprang to 
his feet and fired. The monkey fell to 
the ground dead—a fine specimen of the 
common black wandaru of Ceylon. 
Clasped in her arms was a tiny baby 
monkey, which appeared to be unhurt by 
the fall. Ramsamiwas about toknock the 
little wretch on the head, but was stopped 
by the chief mate, who said he would 
like to take the monkey to sea and rear 
him. In his opinion it had the makings 
of a good sailorman, and seemed emi- 
nently adapted for certain experiments 
he intended to make. 

The young monkey clung tightly to 
his mother’s breast. The expression in 
his eyes was peculiarly human. It was 
hard work to tear him from the arms of 
the old wandaru, and his wailing and 
whimpering were pitiful. Finally he 
was wrapped up in a spare cloth and 
stowed away in a corner of the ox cart 
with the skin of his mother. The ox 
cart was ordered back to the bungalow 
and we followed soon after in the gharz. 

When we arrived we found that the 
tender heart of our hostess had been 
touched at the sight of the motherless 
ape, which was reclining in a bed of 
soft dried grass that had been made for 
him, sucking greedily at the nozzle of a 
glass feeding-bottle. When the bottle 
was empty he went to sleep. 

Our hostess reproached Gulliver for 
making an orphan of the little waif, but 
the chief mate protested that he did not 
know the old monkey was a mother. 
This was true; but Gulliver in his heart 
of hearts was delighted with his capture, 
as it would furnish him with a capital 
opportunity of demonstrating the truth 
of his peculiar ideas of the extraordi- 
nary intelligence of monkeys. 

We passed five delightful days at the 
bungalow, then set out for Colombo, tak- 
ing the monkey in his box with his bottle 
filled with goats’ milk and a further sup- 
ply in readiness. He looked healthy, 
but, strange to say, whenever the chief 
mate drew near an expression of hor- 
ror flitted across his face and he shrank 
from him with loathing. I always 
thought that the monkey knew well 
that Gulliver had murdered his mother. 

When we got aboard the /7refly the 
chief mate sent a quartermaster for- 
ward for a young cockney boy named 
Bill Scudder. The chief mate had some 
old-fashioned notions about the training 
of boys as well as concerning the de- 
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velopment of the mind of the monkey. 
He was a stern man, with a very deter- 
mined disposition. If cheerfully obeyed 
he would behave pretty well, but woe 
unto the disobedient or mutinous sailor. 
When Bill Scudder came aboard our 
ship he was as full of mischief as a wagon 
load of monkeys. Fresh from the gut- 
ters of Ratcliffe Highway, he had a rich 
vocabulary that a costermonger might 
well covet. He was stunted by hard- 
ships and his soul was steeped in sin. 
After he had been well scrubbed fore 
and aft with sand and canvas, his 
hair was cropped and his other physical 
needs attended to with no gentle hand. 
Then he went through a course of moral 
culture, the chief mate acting as a sort 
of marine Mentor to this Telemachus of 
the slums. It is only fair, however, to 
both teacher and student to state that 
Gulliver's methods were efficacious. 
The devil was driven out of the soul of 
the boy, Bill, by repeated applications of 
the rope’s end, and in the space of nine- 
ty-five days he became a moderately 
decent young mariner. 

At the beck of the quartermaster the 
boy came shuffling aft to the gangway. 
He touched his cap to the chief mate 
and came sharply to the attitude of at- 
tention. 

“ Scudder,” said the chief mate sternly, 
“T have brought you a little baby 
brother aboard. His name is Beppo. 
Take him forward with you and put 
him to sleep in your bunk. The stew- 
ard will give you some condensed milk 
and show you how to prepare it for 
him. And mind you, Scudder,” he 
added, in tones still more menacing, 
“if that baby falls sick I will keelhaul 
you ; if he dies on your hands I will 
hang you to the main yardarm for wil- 
ful murder. I intend to educate that 
infant when he grows up and make a 
man out of him, as I did out of you.” 

The boy took hold of his “baby 
brother ” in fear and trembling, hurried 
to the forecastle, and placing his burden 
in his bunk sat on the edge of it and 
loudly blubbered. 

“TI wonder if that gharstly beast takes 
me fur a bloomin’ horgan grinder fur 
ter give me that there blarsted monkey 
ter look arter. Vy carn’t he leave a 
poor cove alone ?” 

But in a few days the boy became rec- 
onciled to his charge. The helpless 
little creature soon developed so much 
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affection for his nurse that the stray 
black sheep from the London slums ac- 
tually learned to love it. Bill Scudder 
had run away from the “workus” at 
the age of eight, and his only home was 
the street. Chivied by the police in 
Ratcliffe Highway, kicked and cuffed 
by the officers and crew of the /iref/y, 
he could not afford to despise demon- 
strations of regard and affection even in 
an ape. 

Thanks to Bill, Beppo got plenty of 
milk, and when he cut his teeth and was 
weaned from his bottle he was provided 
with lots of wholesome food. When 
the bazaar-boat came alongside in the 
morning with golden bananas, juicy 
mangoes, green and yellow oranges, 
large loaves of bread, huge baskets of 
eggs and jars of candied bale fruit—Bill 
would not hesitate to peculate for his 
pet. The boy was remarkable for nim- 
ble sleight-of-hand, and samples of all 
comestibles found their way to the fore- 
castle and eventually into the interiors 
of himself and his ‘‘ baby brother.” 

I am compelled to confess that Beppo, 
as he grew older, became an accom- 
plished thief and the bumboatman suf- 
fered severely. He would pounce upon 
a bunch of bananas, and climbing the 
rigging out of reach of his pursuer, eat 
them with many jeers and gesticulations 
at the lawful owner. He was allowed 
the run of the ship and was a general 
favorite with all hands, with one notable 
exception. 

The only man on board the /irefly 
with whom he declined to establish 
friendly relations was John Gulliver, 
the chief mate. When the monkey saw 
him approach he would shrink from him 
with loathing and horror. Behind his 
back he would jabber threateningly and 
clench his hairy fists and shake them in 
passionate rage. Regularly twice a 
week the boy Bill would take Beppo to 
the chief mate’s cabin and leave him 
there for half an hour alone with his 
persecutor. I say persecutor advisedly, 
for, though I never saw Gulliver pun- 
ish the monkey, I could judge from the 
dejected and scared expression on 
Beppo’s countenance on emerging from 
the cabin after the séance was over. 

The chief mate was always reserved 
and reticent concerning the meaning of 
the monkey’s compulsory visits to his 
stateroom. ‘He admitted, however, that 
he was conducting certain scientific 








experiments which, if successful, he 
thought would throw much light on the 
Darwinian doctrine of evolution. 

After our cargo had been discharged 
at Colombo we took in ballast and sailed 
for Madras, where we filled the lower 
hold with joggery—a kind of coarse un- 
refined sugar of native manufacture. 
Beppo was particularly fond of this, 
and he used to cut open the gunny 
bags in which it was packed with his 
clasp knife (which he wore made fast 
round his neck with a lanyard) in quite 
an ingenious and human manner. He 
would extract large handfuls of the 
reeking, glutinous stuff and then hide 
himself away and gorge. 

Beppo was very fond of rice and 
curry. While at anchorin Madras roads 
we had a gang of coolies aboard to as- 
sist in stowing the cargo. These gangs 
are always accompanied by a native 
cook, or dandaddi, who prepared their 
savory meal of rice and curry after the 
following fashion :—First, he kindled a 


’ wood fire in a large tub half full of sand. 


On this he placed an enormous earthen- 
ware vase, or chatty, full of water. When 
this boiled he put in the rice, which he 
cooked to perfection—every grain soft 
and separate. Then in another and 
smaller chatty he put half a pint of cot- 
ton-seed oil, a number of onions sliced 
thin and a few cloves of garlic. When 
these were fried brown he added fish or 
mutton, tamarinds, green cocoanut, 
green peppers, curry powder and a 
quantity of spices. At dinner time each 
coolie would go to him with a large deep 
brazen plate. This the dandaddi would 
heap with rice ladled out with a spoon 
made of half a cocoanut shell fixed to a 
handle of bamboo. On the top of the 
rice he poured a small ladleful of the 
curry, which the coolie mixed with the 
rice and ate with his fingers. The 
monkey used to take his own little tin 
plate to the Jandaddi and would give 
him no peace until it was filled. If it 
was not given him he would wait till 
the cook’s back was turned and then 
help himself, and eat the spicy com- 
pound (no matter how fiery) with his 
fingers just as he saw the coolies doing. 
He was an accomplished mimic and 
could use a knife and fork with dex- 
terity. 

We touched at other ports along the 
coast to complete our cargo; taking in 
horns and deer skins at Coconada, 




















cotton-seed at Vizagapatam and myro- 
balums at Bimlipatam, from which port 
we set sail for London after being in 
the Bay of Bengal quite six months. 
By this time Beppo was full grown and 
the cutest little chap you ever saw, 
manifesting extraordinary sagacity. 
We weighed anchor at daybreak, 
Beppo sitting on top of the capstan on 
the topgallant forecastle and watching 
the sailors heaving away at the windlass. 
One of the brazen-lunged sailors 
struck up that rattling old chanty, 
“Hurrah, my lads, we’re homeward 


bound.” ‘The lusty chorus was roared 
out until it re-echoed from ship to 
~ shore. 

The chief mate stood by _ the 


knightheads superintending operations. 
““Heave away, my hearties! Break the 
hook out of the mud and give the girls 
in Ratcliffe Highway a chance to tail 
on to the towrope! Now, my lads, 
give it mouth!” 

Then catching sight of the monkey 
he stepped up to the capstan, and said, 
“Why the devil don’t you join in the 
chorus, too, you blue-nosed imp of 
Satan? You know you can sing if you 
like. I'll either make you talk or kill 
you before we reach the Thames,” 

The monkey trembled, leaped off the 
forecastle and sprang up the forerig- 
ging, taking refuge in the top. He 
seemed to understand the import of the 
chief mate’s threat. 

We had fine weather until we reached 
Cape Aqulhas, when it came on to 
blow a hurricane from the west. There 
is a strong easterly current near the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the wind be- 
ing from opposite directions caused a 
wicked sea to rise. The Firefly was 
reduced to three lower topsails, foresail 
and foretopmast staysail. While furl- 
ing the upper maintopsail one of the 
sailors fell from aloft and was severely 
injured internally. The captain decided 
to put into Cape Town and land the 
sailor so as to give him a fighting 
chance for his life in the hospital. The 
gale lasted sixty hours and then shifted 
to the eastward and moderated. The 
fine old ship had behaved splendidly, 
riding out the storm like a duck, with 
her head off shore and, owing to the 
strength of the current, making precious 
little leeway. 

This was the first gale of wind the 
monkey had ever seen, and he was 
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scared almost out of his wits. He was 
on deck when the gale began and re- 
mained there for a little while, watch- 
ing the sea rise. The ship plunged her 
bows right into the crest of a towering 
wave, shipping a quantity of green 
water and drenching poor Beppo with 
spray. He flew in a fright into the 
forecastle and coiled himself snugly 
away in boy Bill’s bunk, where he re- 
mained until the gale abated. You see 
that monkey had a good deal of what is 
vulgarly termed “horse sense,” and he 
realized that the deck was no place for 
him while it was blowing great guns 
and the ship burying her bowsprit 
every minute ortwo. The only ben- 
efit Beppo derived from the storm was 
his immunity from those mysterious 
visits to the chief mate’s cabin which 
had been paid regularly on the home- 
ward passage as long as the fine weather 
lasted. 

When we got that fair wind we piled 
the muslin on her and kept her pile- 
driving against the steep head sea. The 
skipper was in a hurry to get home and 
he cracked on sail like the very devil, 
carrying a mainskysail while other 
ships which we overtook and passed 
didn’t dare to set a maintop gallant. 
We hauled up the cable from the chain 
lockers, got the anchors over the bows 
and saw everything clear for bringing 
up. 
It was a bright and beautiful morning 
when we entered Table Bay. The 
wind was from the southeast, and the 
lofty summits of Table Mountain were 
covered with a snowy cloth of mist. 
We had clewed up all the light sails and 
were approaching the anchorage off 
Cape Town under three upper topsails 
and foretopmast staysail. 

The chief mate was forward seeing 
that the ground tackle was all clear. 
He went into the forecastle. 

“ Boy Bill!” he shouted, “ bring Beppo 
here.” 

Boy Bill obeyed, as in duty bound, 
and the reluctant monkey was taken to 
his tormentor, who lashed him to the 
chain cable with a reef earring about 
eight feet abaft the hawsepipes. 

“Beppo,” he said, “Iam going to 
keep my word to you. Nothing but the 
fear of being forced to work prevents 
monkeys from talking. Now you have 
about five minutes to make up your 
mind. If you have not spoken by the 
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time the order is given to let go the 
anchor you shall go down with it to the 
bottom of the sea by way of the hawse- 
pipe. Your fate isin your own hands.” 

Not a word did the monkey utter. 
He looked appealingly at the chief mate 
and big tears rolled down his cheeks. 
He seemed to gather from the expres- 
sion on that gentleman’s face that there 
was no hope for him unless he obeyed. 
He seemed to hesitate for a few mo- 
ments, and then a determined look came 
into his face which meant anything 
but submission. He gave the mate a 
scornful glance and slowly shook his 
head. 

“Cockbill the anchor!” shouted the 
captain. 

The monkey was silent. 

“Haul down the foretopmast stay- 
sail!” was the skipper’s next command. 

Not a word from Beppo, while the 
mate watched him with grave anxiety. 

“Put your helm hard down!” said 
the captain to the man at the wheel. 

The monkey was still silent. 
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As the ship came up in the wind the 
captain sang out: “Let go the topsail 
halyards and stand by the anchor!” 

The money did not speak. Gulliver 
stood by with a knife td cut his lashing 
if he spoke at the last moment. 

As the ship lost her way the captain 
yelled out: ‘“ Let go the anchor !” 

The anchor plunged into the sea from 
the cathead. There was a rattle of 
chain, but above all the roar and din the 
monkey’s voice rose sharp and clear as 
he went through the hawsepipe with the 
cable to which he was lashed. 

“My God! My God! Too late!” 

It was an ear-piercing and heart- 
rending cry like the wail of a lost spirit. 

“There,” said the chief mate, “ what 
did I tell you? I knew damned well he 
could talk if he tried. Get a couple of 
buckets of water and wash the blood 
out of the hawsepipe. Pay out fifty-five 
fathoms of chain—the water’s deep 
here. Go aft, four of you, and see the 

_captain’s gig clear for lowering, and 
get the sick man ready to go ashore.” 


LAWN TENNIS. 


BY CLARENCE HOBART. 


as some have asserted, 

decreasing in popular 

favor. The entries in 
¥ the tournaments last sum- 
mer were as numerous, the 
crowds of spectators at the 
various resorts as large, and 
the interest as well sus- 
tained as in any previous 
year. The number of strictly 
first-class men who engaged 
in active competition was 
more limited than usual, 
owing to the fact that few new players 
came to the front, while many promi- 
nent players retired from the annual 
contests. The general standard of play, 
however, showed a marked advance. 
R. D. Wrenn, C. Hobart, F. H. Hovey, 
W. A. Larned, M. G. Chace, R. Stevens 
and E. L. Hall, whom I unofficially rank 
in the above’order, form a distinct class 
at the top. Each of these men showed 
brilliant form at one time or another 
curing the season. Wrenn’s best game 
was seen at West Newton and Newport. 
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Hovey showed his top form in some of 
his matches at Newport. Larned was 
at his best at Southampton, Chace at 
Manchester and Narragansett, Stevens 
at Longwood, E. L. Hall at Baltimore 
and New Haven, before illness crippled 
his beautiful game, and Hobart at 
Tuxedo and Saratoga. Next to these 
seven, Foote, Budlong, V.G. Hall, M. R. 
Wright and Howland did the best work. 

The preliminary season began in 
Florida, while snow stili lay on the 
ground at the North, with the tourna- 
ments at Tampa Bay and Magnolia 
Springs. These meetings, though they 
are of little importance. so far as the de- 
termining of relative ability goes—for 
the players are rusty and out of train- 
ing—are very enjoyable, and it is certain 
that none of the Northern men who 
went down in March regretted their visit 
to the Sunny South. Wrenn won the 
Tampa tournament and Hobart the one 
at Magnolia, each beating the other 
once. Wrenn and A. E. Wright won 
the doubles at Tampa, and Hobart and 
J. F. Talmage, Jr., at Magnolia. 














The first important tournament of the 
year began at Baltimore on the twentieth 
day of May. Malcolm G. Chace won it 
somewhat easily, beating Hobart in the 
finals in three straight sets, after Hobart 
had defeated Stevens. Chace then met 
E. L. Hall for the championship of the 
South, and at this time was no match 
for Hall, who won three straight sets. 
Hall and Hobart outclassed the other 
teams in the doubles. 

The next week, at New Haven, Hall 
was called on to defend another cup, this 
time for the championship of New Eng- 
land. Hobart was the challenger here, 
and after an exceedingly close fight, the 
score at one time standing two sets all 
and four all, the championship went to 
the challenger. Hobart and Talmage 
carried off the double prize. 

The national championships for wom- 
en held in June at Philadelphia, result- 
ed ina victory for Miss Terry in singles, 
who, through the default of Miss Cahill, 
secured the championship. Miss Terry 
also won the doubles, playing with Miss 
Butler, while Miss E. C. Roosevelt and 
Clarence Hobart became the mixed 
doubles champions. 

The invitation tournament given by 
the Neighborhood Club of West Newton, 
Mass., was next on the programme, and 
was played on what is known in Eng- 
land as the American plan. Five play- 
ers took part, and each one played every 
other one twice. When the smoke of 
the conflict lifted, it was found that 
Hovey and Hobart had each won six 
matches and lost two, and it was decided 

not to play off the tie. Wrenn was third 
‘ with five victories and three defeats, 
Chace fourth, and Larned, who was un- 
well and unable to do himself justice. 
Everything that could be thought of 
was done by the hospitable members of 
the club to insure a good time to the 
fortunate men invited, and it is safe to 
say that invitations to this tournament 
will never go begging. The same week, 
at Orange, Stevens defended his Middle 
States Cup successfully, defeating the 
challenger, Arthur E. Foote, in straight 
sets. Talmage and Candler won the 
doubles. 


The Tuxedo invitation tournament , 


was a most successful affair, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed both by players and 
spectators. The surprise of the meet- 
ing was the defeat of Wrenn by J. W. 
Nichols, Jr., of New Haven. Wrenn was 
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not in his best form, yet Nichols deserves 
great credit for his plucky and skillful 
game, for few players can defeat a man 
of Wrenn’s caliber, even on an off day. 
Hobart won the tournament, beating C. 
J. Post, Jr., Foote, Larned, Hovey and 
M. R. Wright, in the order named, and 
played E. L. Hall for the Challenge Cup. 
Victory for Hall meant the possession of 
this cup, the most valuable ever offered 
in this country outside of Newport, as 
he had already won it twice; but he 
was in poor form, and took only one set 
out of four. In the doubles E. L. Hall 
and Larned met Hovey and Hobart, 
and one of the most exciting matches 
of the yearensued. With the score one 
set all, Larned and Hall gained a lead 
of five games to two in the deciding set, 
but could go no farther. Hovey and 
Hobart took the next five games. In 
the finals V. G. Hall and Campbell 
offered little opposition to Hovey and 
Hobart. 

The Saratoga tournament, which has 
heretofore been held in Congress Park, 
was played at Woodlawn Oval, a new 
athletic field. Hovey and Hobart en- 
countered each other again in the finals, 
and Hobart won three sets to one. The 
winner then took the championship of 
New York State from W. P. Knapp 
after a well contested five-set match. 
Hovey and Hobart were again success- 
ful in the doubles. 

The Longwood tournament followed, 
and was won by Richard Stevens, who 
beat Wrenn easily, but won from Chace 
only after a prolonged struggle. This 
latter match was remarkable for long 
rallies, in which each man played from 
the base line. Stevens was playing his 
best game, while Chace was a trifle out 
of form, and at any time later in the 
season the result would very likely have 
been reversed. Stevens played even 
better in the challenge round against 
Hovey, and forced the latter to exert 
himself to the utmost to win. The score 
was 8-6, 7-5, 8-6, and in each set Stevens 
held the lead at five games to four. 
The last game of the last set was one of 
the most exciting on record, thirty-six 
points being played, Stevens again and 
again making a beautiful pass when 
within a point of defeat. Finally one of 
Hovey's smashes brought an end to the 
situation and relief to the overwrought 
nerves of the crowd. 

The tournament for the National 
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championship in doubles which came 
off in Chicago during the following 
week was not a great success, owing to 
the fact that only one Eastern pair en- 
tered. Hovey and Hobart had little 
difficulty in winning. The Neel brothers 
of Chicago proved to be their most 
formidable opponents. 

Campbell and MHuntington were 
forced to relinquish their title, and it is 
probable that the tennis court will know 
this once invincible team no more. 

The next week, tournaments were 
held at Southampton, Sorrento, Maine, 
and Chicago. The feature of the first 
named was the fine play of Larned, who 
had previously taken the Seabright Cup 
from Richard Stevens, and had shown 
great improvement over his West New- 
ton form. After beating M. R. Wright 
and Candler, he met Hobart in the 
finals, the latter having defeated John 
Howland and Stevens; he gained a 
most brilliant victory, and the next day 
E. L. Hall was also forced to succumb to 
his superb net play. V. G. Hall and 
Hobart defeated Larned and E. L. Hall 
in the doubles. 

At Sorrento, Chace and Wrenn again 
met in the finals, and for the fourth 
successive time Wrenn proved the win- 
ner. A great surprise was the defeat 
in the doubles of Wrenn and Chace by 
Budlong and Talmage, who gained a 
well earned victory. 

At the World’s Fair championship 
tournament it was child’s play for Hovey 
to get into the finals, but here over- 
confidence came near wrecking him, and 
he was almost done for in his match 
with Neel. The results at Chicago 
proved conclusively that the Pacific 
Coast players are not yet in the same 
class with the best Eastern men, not- 
withstanding Hubbard’s record in the 
East. Taylor and Tobin could get but 
three games in three sets from Hovey 
and Hobart, while Taylor, who for a 
number of years held the Pacific Coast 
championship, made a poor showing in 
the singles. This should not in the 
least discourage the players in the far 
West, with whom the game is compar- 
atively new. They should send at least 
one representative to Newport each 
summer, and should embrace every 
opportunity to meet the Eastern cracks. 

The third invitation tournament of 
the year was given by the Essex County 
Club at Manchester, Mass. Chace, 
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Wrenn, Foote, Budlong, Talmage and 
Hobart contested. The conditions which 
governed the West Newton tournament 
were adopted. At the end of the first 
round, Hobart led with four matches 
won and one lost, but an injury to his 
hand compelled him to withdraw. The 
contest then became a duel between 
Wrenn and Chace, and as the latter won 
both of his matches against Wrenn, he 
came out ahead, with one more victory 
and one less defeat than the future 
champion. Chace’s game in the final 
match was probably the best he has 
ever shown. At the same time the 
Kebo Valley Club of Bar Harbor was 
holding its annual tournament. Here 
E. L. Hall by surprisingly weak play 
lost to G. S. Bryan by a score of 6-1, 
6-1, whereas V. G. Hall, who has not 
been considered a strong single player 
of late, easily overcame his brother's 
conqueror. At Newport, for the con- 
solation prize, this same Mr. Bryan 
failed to get more than two games in 


‘two sets from John Howland, while the 


same Mr. E. L. Hall (I had almost said 
a different one, for he played like an- 
other man), defeated Howland easily in 
the regular tournament. Thus runs the 
game of tennis. 

Narragansett Pier followed with a re- 
markable list of entries. Chace, Larned, 
E. L. Hall, Stevens, Budlong and How- 
land played in the singles, and in addi- 
tion to the three first named, Campbell, 
V. G. Hall, Hovey, Wrenn and Hobart, 
in the invitation doubles. Chace con- 
tinued to show the same strong, even 
game he developed at Manchester, and 
Budlong, Howland and Hall were laid 
low in quick succession. Larned, who 
was drawn in the easy half, opposed 
him in the finals, and, although leading 
at two sets to one, was able to get but 
one game in the next two sets. It was 
claimed that Larned was out of condi- 
tion for this match, and the claim is ap- 
parently substantiated by the score and 
by the result of their next encounter at 
Newport. Considering the high class 
of entries the doubles were surprisingly 
uninteresting. Hovey and Chace won, 
with Wrenn and Hobart second. The 
other pairs were Campbell and Larned 
and the Hall brothers, 

The All-Comers’ tournament at New- 
port began on Tuesday, August twenty- 
first, and lasted until Wednesday, the 
twenty-ninth, being interrupted twice 
























by rain. It was generally predicted 
that the championship would go to Ho- 
vey, Larned, Wrenn, Chace or Hobart, 
with the understanding that Campbell 
would not defend his title. On the eve 
of battle Hovey was probably confident 
of his ability to gain a victory over any- 
one he might encounter, with the one 
exception of Hobart, whom he had 
never defeated. Wrenn was inclined 
to be despondent, his defeats at Man- 
chester, and especially his form in prac- 
tice at the Pier, giving him little encour- 
agement ; furthermore, at the beginning 
ot the tournament he was in poor phys- 
ical shape. Larned was determined to 
retrieve his fortunes if earnest effort 
would do it, and had reason to feel sure 
that anyone would have great difficulty 
in putting him out. Chace knew that 
if his streak of good playing would only 
last his chance was about as good as that 
of anyone ; while Hobart had had his 
eyes opened to the fact that by playing 
through almost every tournament dur- 
ing the summer he had impaired his 
Newport chances, and felt that a re- 
turn of his July form was unlikely. 

The drawings were most unfortunate, 
and calculated to take a great deal of 
interest from the contest at the start, 
owing to the fact that nine out of what 
were considered the twelve best play- 
ers entered were in one half, Stevens, 
Wrenn and Wright being on the fa- 
vored side. To realize clearly the ad- 
vantage these men had it is only nec- 
essary to understand that after what 
is called the drawing of a tournament 
has been made the entries are di- 
vided into halves, each of which is 
practically a separate tournament, the 
winners meeting in the finals of the 
main tournament, and no one can meet 
anyone drawn in the opposite half ex- 
cept in the finals. Thus, while either 
Wrenn or Stevens was almost sure to win 
in one half, in the other Hovey, Larned, 
Chace, E. L. Hall and Hobart had to 
struggle among themselves, with the 
additional menace of possible defeat at 
the hands of V. S. Hall, Foote, How- 
land or Budlong. There seems to be 
no reason why some method might not 
be adopted in the future by which the 
more prominent players, say the first 
eight, should be placed in different sec- 
tions and the other entries drawn around 
them. This would in no wise lessen the 
chances of those thus drawn, except in 
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destroying the existing possibility of an 
outsider’s winning by a fluke ; while the 
principal candidates for championship 
honors would be able to journey to 
Newport with the easy conviction that 
no freak of fortune could almost en- 
tirely destroy their chances at the out- 
set, which is often the case under the 
present system. The only objection I 
can see to this plan is the elimination it 
might cause of any very interesting 
matches in the first round or two, but 
this would be more than atoned for by 
the cumulative interest in the play. 

The first match that can be said to 
have had any bearing on the final result 
was between Larned and Chace. Larned 
was in much better form than at Narra- 
gansett, while Chace had lost the energy 
and snap shown by him the previous 
week, It is the rule rather than the 
exception, that a brilliant game the week 
before Newport is followed by poor 
work in that tournament, doubtless due 
to a sort of reaction, and this may have 
been the trouble with Chace. After 
each had won a set, Larned took the 
next two with comparative ease. Inthe 
same round, Hovey beat Foote, and E. 
L. Hall disposed of Sands, but not with- 
out considerable difficulty. 

In the second round, the match be- 
tween Hovey and Hall was most dis- 
appointing. Hall’s friends had been 
much encouraged by his improved 
game at the Pier, where he defeated 
Stevens, and hoped that his old skill 
would return. He was no match for 
Hovey, however, although the latter was 
not playing particularly well. Budlong 
did not do much better against Hobart. 
The Wrenn-Wright match was the clos- 
est and most interesting of the day. 
Wright came very near winning, and at 
the end of the five hard sets Wrenn was 
completely exhausted. 

Fortunately for Wrenn and disastrous- 
ly for Stevens, the former played a much 
better game on the following day, and 
as Stevens, who never does well at New- 
port, was this year much below his best 
form, the result was somewhat one-sided. 
At the same time Sam Chase was beat- 
ing Candler easily, and V. G. Hall was 
playing Hovey much closer than was 
expected, owing his success mainly to 
the fact that Hovey was in poor smash- 
ing mood, and Hall was showing great 
judgment in lobbing. On one of Hovey’s 
“on” days this rather defensive plan of 
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lobbing would have been worthless. The 
best played match of the tournament 
was that between Larned and Hobart. 
Hovey played fully as well as either, and 
perhaps better in his next match, but it 
takes good work on both sides to make 
a really fine contest. Hobart took the 
first two sets, Larned the third and 
fourth. So evenly matched were the 
two that at this point it was impossible 
to determine who had the better chance. 
The score reached two games all in the 
fifth set, when Hobart began to show 
greater steadiness than his opponent, 
and soon had the next four games. At 
the close of a long match, when the con- 
testants are often so weary that life 
seems only a burden, steadiness is by 
far the most important factor in com- 
manding success. Each of the contest- 
ants declared after this match that he 
had never before played so strong a 
game. 

This round was played on Saturday. 
That night and part of Sunday a fine, 


drizzling rain fell, and by Monday, when © 


the semi-finals took place, the courts 
were wet and heavy. The match be- 
tween Hovey and Hobart was supposed 
to be the decisive one of the tournament, 
and in spite of the disagreeable weather 
it was watched by two or three thousand 
people. Before the play began, Hobart, 
by reason of his repeated successes over 
Hovey, felt reasonably sure of winning, 
while Hovey has confessed that never 
had he been so nervous before a match. 
But confidence and lack of confidence 
cut a very small figure that day. It was 
soon seen that Hobart could not drive 
the heavy balls from the low bound, as 
he did against Larned, while the condi- 
tions were much less detrimental to 
Hovey’s game. Although the first set 
was close, the second and third were 
walk-overs for Hovey, who completely 
outplayed his opponent. It is possible 
that good lobbing might have helped 
Hobart though it could not have saved 
him; but he has always been weak at 
this stroke, and his few attempts at it 
were instantly killed. It would be hard 
to say how Hovey’s game in this match 
would have fared with that put up by 
Hobart against Larned, but it is safe to 
assert that on a wet, soggy court Hovey 
is by far the best player we have, and 
would probably make a great showing 
if he were to play in England, where the 
ordinary conditions would favor him. 
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The other semi-final match was also 
one-sided. For the first time since the 
Manchester event, Wrenn was in some- 
thing like his true form, and completely 
outplayed S. T. Chase. 

Thus Hovey and Wrenn were the 
survivors of the seventy-nine men 
who had entered. One more must go 
down, but which would it be? 

A heavy wind storm postponed the 
meeting to Wednesday morning, when 
the sun came out for the first time since 
Saturday. This combination of wind 
and sun improved the court wonderfully, 
and was undoubtedly Wrenn’s salva- 
tion. His victory was won by the nar- 
row margin of three games, the final 
score standing twenty-one games to 
eighteen, and a poor court would have 
cost him more than three games. The 
players started in very evenly, and to 
the surprise of every one Wrenn took 
the first set. Hovey played his best 
tennis of the match in the second set 
and won. Soon after the third was 
started it became apparent to the ex- 
perienced observer that, barring acci- 
dents, Wrenn would win. He was play- 
ing a steady, careful game, not often 
aggressive or showy, and apparently 
waiting for Hovey’s misplays, which 
were frequent enough to bring tears to 
the eyes of Hovey’s admirers. When 
Wrenn lobbed, Hovey’s racket often 
failed to meet the ball squarely, a be- 
havior foreign to it. When Wrenn 
drove, Hovey’s returns were too fre- 
quently out, or into the net. I think 
that, even at the beginning, Hovey had 
a presentiment of coming disaster, and 
long before the end his distress was 
plainiy visible. This was in all proba- 
bility to be his last try for the cham- 
pienship, for which he had long been 
striving, and which now seemed almost 
his. It is hard for anyone, not a player, 
to realize what it meant to him. Wrenn, 
who is one of the younger men, and has 
several years of tennis before him, cer- 
tainly did not have so much at stake. 
This over-anxiety of Hovey’s undoubt- 
edly played an important part in his 
defeat. 

Wrenn’s activity was wonderful. He 
was all over the court, making seeming- 
ly impossible returns. His easy, grace- 
ful style, and the pleasant, smiling de- 
portment characteristic of him, even in 
adversity, took with the spectators, who 
almost always side with the younger 


























man, and in truth are often cruelly for- 
getful of the fact that the older one 
may have feelings, too. 

A current report of the match con- 
tained the following : 

“Mr. Clarence Hobart was thought to 
have at least two hands on the three 
hands of the great silver loving cup. 

“Mr. Fred Hovey forced him to re- 
linquish his hold, and was about to place 
the sweet cup to his lips when a slip of 
a boy named Wrenn came along and 
dashed all hopes to the ground. 

“A very pretty, gentlemanly game it 
was he played, a very Newport-like 
game, highly strung, and with a great 
deal of side to it.” 

It is generally believed that Wrenn 
was not really the best player of the 
year by any means, and that his gaining 
the championship was a great piece of 
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luck. It seems to me, however, that 
his strength has been somewhat under- 
rated. Onthe record of matches won 
and lost during the summer between 
the first seven players he ranks behind 
Hobart and Hovey, but ahead of*Lar- 
ned ; and all of these men are so near 
together that it is almost a toss up be- 
tween any two of them. 

Wrenn’s form is so good and his tem- 
perament so well suited to the game 
that the possibilities seem to be as great 
in him as in any player we have ever 
had. 

The season ended, as usual, with the 
intercollegiate meeting at New Haven. 
If Larned and Wrenn had played, the 
interest would have been wide-spread. 
In their absence, Chace of Brown won, 
and with his partner Budlong, carried 
off the doubles. 


THE LAST FISH. 


BY Tf. 4. 


SHERMAN. 








six weeks I had fished for muskal- 

longe—six weeks of keen pleasure 

—matching a thin silk line and light 
rod against those fresh-water acrobats, 
and boating daily fine specimens, besides 
many pounds of bass. 

My last day was my best day, both in 
weight and numbers. From earliest 
dawn John had rowed me around to bid 
farewell to all favorite fishing-grounds, 
and the result lay in the bottom of the 
boat—a dozen muskallonge, ranging in 
weight from three to fifteen pounds. 

Notwithstanding this rare sport I 
was going back dissatisfied. I had not 
killed a fish that would exceed twenty 
pounds in weight, yet I knew there were 
large fish in the lake. Old fishermen 
told me of fish weighing up to fifty 
pounds being speared through the ice, 
before the law stopped that method of 
destroying. 


| was my last day at B Lake. For 


I had heard of nuskallonge weighing 
twenty-five, thirty, and even thirty-five 
pounds, being caught or rather hauled 
into the boat hand over hand by a troll- 
ing line ; but no such fish had tested my 
tackle. 

It was almost the last hour of daylight 
and right ahead of us lay the last place 
I intended fishing. This was a bar ris- 
ing up in the center of the lake and sur- 
rounded on all sides by deep water, 
while the water over the bar itself was 
but eight or ten feet deep. Almost 
every day’s fishing had ended there, and 
rarely had we crossed the bar without 
having at least one good strike. 

I had saved the best minnow in my 
pail, a fine, large chub, with pink gills 
and sleek, fat body. “Good-by, old fel- 
low,” I said, as John slowly rowed up to 
the bar and I slipped the minnow into 
the water ; “you are a dainty bite for 
any fish in the lake.” 
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The boat remained motionless a 
moment while John took his bearings 
from the different landmarks, then the 
oars slipped into the water and with 
scarcely a ripple we glided forward. 

“Now, Mr. Sherman,” said John, 
“we are near the bar and the ‘corn- 
stalk’ weeds are here to our right.” 

We moved slowly the whole length of 
the bar and returned trailing the min- 
now close to the weeds, but without a 
strike. For the third time we moved 
along the bar. We had gone possibly 
half its length, when suddenly a fish, 
weighing possibly ten pounds, broke 
water within a few feet of my minnow. 

John promptly checked the boat to 
let him see the minnow and I as 
promptly drew the bait away. The 
last minnow was worthy a better fish 
than that fellow. 

We had gone possibly twenty feet 
further when out to the left of the boat, 
where the water was deep, there was a 
swirl. No part of the fish appeared, and 
from the motion of the water I judged 
that the cause of the swirl swam deep 
and was surely a great one. 

I made a long cast far out beyond 
and drew the minnow toward the boat, 
right through the ripple. Again I 
made a long cast, this time to the left of 
the spot, and drew the minnow to the 
right. It had passed the place where 
the swirl had appeared and I was just 
about to lift it from the water when 
suddenly there was a strike followed by 
a rush that made the line fairly hiss and 
the reel hum. 

In all my six weeks’ fishing I had 
never had such a strike. Twenty yards 
of line spun out in an instant, then he 
stopped. 

“John,” I said, “he’s a good one, 
creep up closer to him.” I gathered in 
the line as we approached where the fish 
lay. I knew it was the last chance and 
resolved to give him plenty of time. 

For fifteen minutes he lay motionless 
then slowly moved away. As the line 
moved I struck, struck solid, and it felt 
solid as if a log were at the other end 
of the line, then away he went like an 
arrow from a bow. The line whizzed 
through the rings of the bent rod, the 
reel whirled until it fairly smoked ; 
twenty —thirty—forty yards of line 
sped after him. Again he stopped. 

I reeled in as we approached him; 
I raised the point cf the rod and put a 
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steady pressure cn him. The only 
answer was a sullen shake. “I increased 
the pressure, another ’shake. I gave 
a quick, sharp stroke and away he 
went, twenty—thirty yards, then shot 
six feet into the air like a streak of 
silver light. 

“Oh! He’s a whale! He’sawhale!” 
shouted John. “Look at his tail. It’s 
as big as a fan.” 

His tail did look like a great open 
fan as he disappeared in the water. 
Down he went to the bottom and again 
sulked. We moved nearer him and I 
gathered in my line. 

For the first time I regretted the 
lightness of my tackle. It seemed ab- 
surd struggling with such a fish with 
what was scarcely more than a silk 
thread ; but it wouldn’t do to let him 
rest too long. Again I struck, again he 
shot away. 

Then it was strike, race, sulk, over 
and over again, until at last the fish 
showed signs of weakening, then we 
worked him closer and closer to the boat. 

He made two or three ugly runs at 
sight of us then he seemed to give up. 

I drew him up carefully within four 
or five feet of the boat. He lay per- 
fectly quiet like a log in the water. 
The fight seemed over. Still he kept 
his teeth tight closed over the line. 

“Shall I gaff him ?” said John. 

“No, don’t gaff him; that fish isn’t 
tired out. He’ll give trouble yet; just 
see how tight he holds the line. No 
gaff shall touch him, he’s a noble fish, 
and a grand fight he’s made of it. We'll 
fight it out if it—” Whiz—whiz—whirl 
—snap! The reel stopped and the line 
broke. The silk floated an instant on 
the water—and in I went head first! 
Only a fisherman can tell the pleasure I 
felt as I grasped that line again. For- 
tunately the fish had stopped and when 
I came up I found John close to me. I 
was back in the boat within ten seconds, 
my clothing dripping but my ardor not 
even dampened. 

“Tie this to the long hand line, John,” 
I said, passing to him the end I had 
caught. “We'll fight this out with a 
hand line.” 

But there was little more fighting to 
do. His almost successful effort was his 
last, a few short struggles, a race or two, 
one or two unsuccessful efforts to go 
into the air, and he allowed himself to 
be drawn up to the boat. Then, care- 
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fully inserting my fingers into his gills, 
I succeeded with John’s assistance in 
boating him. 

“Well, now! he’s quite a little min- 
now,” said John. 


RIFLE AND ROD 


BY CHARLES L, 


OR a 
week 

I had 
been 
trying to 
persuade 
John to go 
with me to 
visit my 
friend Elmer, 
who had a 
ranch on the 

Bear River, ten 

miles below 
Steamboat 
Springs. At last 

the wilderness bore 
down the scales 
against the law. 
The client should cool his heels while 
the lawyer cooled his head, to the ulti- 
mate advantage of both. 

The train left us at Russell, and we 
climbed to the rear seat of an enormous- 
ly heavy Bain wagon. Our trunks, guns 
and rods were stored behind. There 
was a crack of the long whip, and the 
nigh leader stood on his hind-legs, but 
was brought to ground by a shout, “ You 
there, Jack!” and we trundled away at 
a jog-trot that soon became a walk. 

For three hours we toiled up the bleak, 
dusty hills. At last the driver said: 

“Gents, that hill, ahead there, is the 
Summit—Windy Point, we call it—look 
out for your hats— You there, Jack!” 

We stopped at the crown of the di- 
vide between Eagle River and Grand 
River, held our hats in a gale of wind 
and looked down. 

Away beneath, it seemed almost ver- 
tically, wound the Grand River, bor- 
dered by scattering clumps of ever- 
greens. Through the trees across the 
river the soil, banks, rocky ledges, and 
the hills that rose beyond, showed all 
brilliant red. 

“Well-named State, this Colorado,” 
said John. 
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John’s little minnow weighed just 
fifty-six pounds two hours after being 
taken from the water; and his head, with 
glassy eyes and wide open jaws now 
gapes at me from my office desk. 


IN THE ROCKIES. 


MARSH. 


“Driver, are we going down there?” 

“Yes, sir/ We're three thousand 
feet above the river, and it’s six miles 
down there. I could make it in 
twenty minutes, but owin’ to that 
there Jack it’ll take me twenty-five. 
Now, gents, if you have got air enough, 
we'll start.” 

Then that Jehu gathered up the lines, 
fondled his long whip, and began to 
talk quietly and pleasantly to the 
horses. As his remarks increased in 
fervency the sprinkling of oaths be- 
came more liberal, and John and I took 
a harder grip on the seat. At last there 
was a wild whoop, a crack of the whip, 
the stage was lifted from the Summit, 
and away we went down the fearful in- 
cline. The four horses strained at their 
collars and galloped madly. The driver 
stood up, yelled, swore, shouted “ You 
there, Jack!” and plied hiswhip. John 
and I ground our teeth and held on. 
The scenery along that road is un- 
known to me. I only observed that 
the left hind wheel was usually in air, 
and that there was nothing below it, so 
far as I could see. I was on the out- 
side, and John says I sometimes tried to 
climb up his*back. 

At the river bank the driver reined 
in his foaming horses, looked at his 
watch, and remarked : 

“Just twenty-two minutes. You see, 
gents, the safest way is to go fast. Of 
course she slews some at the turns, and 
the wheels is likely to swing out over, 
but if you’re only goin’ fast enough 
they’re bound to slew back again.” 

Then the stage drove on to a ferry- 
boat run by the overhead-wire system. 
As soon as moorings were loosed the 
force of the rapid current carried us 
safely across. 

Our resting-place for the night was 
a log-cabin all alone by the river. It 
was surrounded by red hills, green ce- 
dar and pifion trees, and was pre- 
sided over by McCoy, most genial and 
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jovial of hosts. At supper we laughed 
at mountains and stages. 

At four o’clock a. m. McCoy brought 
us an eye-opener and announced break- 
fast. An hour later we were again on 
the way. Our new stage was a genuine 
relic of the past, one of those huge, lum- 
bering, covered vehicles, the curse of 
our forefathers and the romance of their 
descendants. 

In the clear, frosty dawn we climbed 
out of the Grand River valley and de- 
scended into Egeria Park—a great roll- 
ing plain, thirty miles long, twenty 
miles broad, and surrounded by barren 
mountains. It was rich with luxuriant 
grass and bright with flowers. 

At eleven o’clock we stopped at 
Montgomery’s for dinner. We had two 
hours to spare, so John proposed that 
we try the rifles at a mark. 

Our ammunition was all in the trunk 
strapped to the rear of the stage, and 
we got down the trunk and opened it. 
Beside the ordinary necessities of cloth- 
ing, blankets, etc., that trunk originally 
contained ten pasteboard boxes of rifle 
cartridges, two tin boxes of excellent 
smoking tobacco, a box of cigars, a 
pasteboard box of fishing-tackle—flies, 
lines, hooks, leaders, reels, etc.—and 
our two-pint flasks of whisky. 

What a revelation! The contents of 
that trunk formed an indescribable 
mass of tumbled clothing, scattered 
cartridges, trout-flies that clung to 
every garment, lines that wound in and 
out through the whole; bits of broken 
glass that sparkled on the surface of 
our underclothes ; tobacco and bits of 
pasteboard and fragments of cigars that 
seasoned all the mass like pepper—and 
over all there rose the powerful aroma 
of best Maryland Bourbon. 

We looked and sighed, and I ¢hink it 
was John who said “Damn!” Then 
we picked out and separated our car- 
tridges and tied them up in whisky- 
soaked handkerchiefs, and we spread our 
clothing on the logs and several chick- 
ens became intoxicated. And then we 
practiced at a mark. 

At three o’clock that afternoon we 
struck the Bear River, and at five we 
reached Steamboat Springs. An hour 
later John and I secured a conveyance, 
and, after much wandering over the 
mesa, reached Elmer’s ranch and were 
greeted with a most hearty Western 
welcome. 





This was the picture we saw on Sun- 
day morning: A level, green meadow 
half a mile wide, cut here and there by 
lines of willows that marked irrigating 
ditches. South, across the meadow, the 
Bear River and the long ridge of Saddle- 
back Mountain, rising abruptly fifteen 
hundred feet from the stream. Close 
behind us the northern mesa stretching 
its ten miles of sage-brush to the foot 
of Elk Mountain, whose bold, massive 
form closes the outlook; Elk River 
winding along the foot of Elk Mountain 
and coming down to join the Bear at 
the western end of Elmer’s ranch. Over 
all was the blue sky and a glow of hot 
sunshine. 

There was no sign of civilization be- 
yond the solitary log ranch-house, its 
out-buildings and the farm machinery. 
The world was as silent as if this were 
a New England, instead of a Rocky 
Mountain Sabbath. 

John and I sought the bushes by the 


_tiver. We were after trout, but there 


had been a week of heavy rains and the 
river was high and muddy, so that 
though I tried many a cast there was 
never a rise. At last, quite warm and 
a trifle discouraged, I threw my rod be- 
hind me and sat down on the bank close 
to a thicket of willows. Suddenly I 
recognized a sound—something I have 
heard in the Adirondacks and the for- 
ests of northern Wisconsin—the long, 
wheezy snort of an alarmed deer. 

I could see twenty yards up stream, 
but not for one yard into the bushes ; so 
I sat quietly watching the river, the rifle 
across my knees. Something prodded 
me in the back. I reached behind, and 
finding the obtrusive branch, snapped it 
off. Then I turned to find that I had 
deliberately broken the tip of my rod. 

There was a crashing of bushes and a 
plunge. I rushed along the shore and 
arrived at the bend just in time to see 
two haunches of venison disappear in 
the bushes on the farther bank. 

Monday’s record was better. The first 
cast in the clear Elk River landed a 
speckled half-pounder, and while whip- 
ping along up stream I heard two shots 
from down gn the Bear, John was 
down there prowling about with his 
rifle, and when at noon I recrossed the 
mesa with a goodly basket of trout, 
John was riding the old mare and haul- 
ing a doe behind him.. Another doe was 
lying in the bushes. 
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The first shot was remarkable. John 
says he saw only the vague red outline 
through the bushes, and fired from 
about thirty yards. The deer showed a 
bullet-hole through the ear, another 
through the neck, and a third through 
the body justin front of the hind-legs, 
all made by a single bullet. We could 
only explain it by supposing that the 
doe was in the act of licking her flanks 
when the shot was fired. 

Elmer was in the midst of haying, 
and the days lacked hours for his work, 
so John and I were left to our own 
devices. 

For a week we whipped the Bear and 
Elk rivers; climbed the ridge of Sad- 
dle-back ; scoured the mesas after ante- 
lope that never would stay for a shot 
at decent range. We chased the geese 
up and down the rivers, and had great 
fun with the timber-grouse and the 
sage-hens, and occasionally we conde- 
scended to the shooting of a duck. Now 
and then the great sand - hill cranes 
would run away through the sage- 
brush, looking as big as the horses we 
rode, and the jack-rabbits jumped 
about us. It was a bad day when we 
came home without a buck or a doe or 
a half-dozen grouse or a basket of trout. 
These, with the lettuce and young 
onions and pease from Elmer’s pet gar- 
den, made up an elaborate menu. 

At last Elmer’s work was in condition 
to warrant his absence, and we prepared 
for a camping trip into the mountains, 
northeast up to the summit of the 
divide, where, perhaps, we might slay a 
silver-tip —for at this time of the year 
elk and bear are all far up the range. 

Our party numbered eight. First and 
foremost was “ Pet,” the old mare, the 
more or less direct ancestor of nearly 
all Elmer’s horses. She was a gentle, 
kindly old girl, and she knew all about 
mountain traveling, but she liked to do 
things in her own way, and would not 
put up with any nonsense. Elmer rode 
Pet. ‘ Hoodoo,” was a big, raw-boned 
black horse of nameless lineage, sure- 
footed and industrious, but somewhat of 
a fool. John rode Hoodoo. 

“Jason,” son of Pet, a powerful sorrel 
colt, carried the pack. This was Jason’s 
first introduction to a life of labor. 


Until the afternoon before he had 
roamed the range untouched by the 
hand of man. 

But Elmer corraled him, and two 
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hours of gentle and firm teaching, assist- 
ed by a noose around the lower jaw, 
convinced Jason that life had duties as 
well as pleasures. Having once learned 
his lesson he was as docile as old Pet, 
but had the absurd idea that he must 
follow any man who walked in front of 
him. The bite of that half-hitch around 
his jaw was very green in his memory. 

He made blunders now and then, as 
Elmer led him up the range, often 
selecting a different side of the tree from 
the side Elmer had chosen, much to the 
detriment of his pack and Elmer’s tem- 
per, but he was never ruffled. 

“Eve,” grand-daughter of Pet, was 
my mount, a yellow mare with an elas- 
tic trot and a nervous disposition. 
Though Eve was not a hard drinker, 
she was perpetually on the lookout for 
snakes. The slightest rustle in the 
sage-brush would throw her off her bal- 
ance and render it difficult for her rider 
to keep his. But a week of daily com- 
panionship in the mountains and on the 
mesas made us great friends, and we 
had few disagreements. 

The eighth and last of the party was 
also the least. Poor Eve was afflicted 
with a serio-comic attachment in the 
shape of a six-weeks-old colt named 
“Evil,” because she was the daughter 
of Eve and because the name was other- 
wise appropriate. This little vixen 
was the occasion of much laughter and 
some wrath. She pranced back and 
forth from end to end of the line, mak- 
ing two miles to our one in the morning, 
and in the afternoon she lagged behind 
and groaned and whined for a camp. 
She sought the maternal nourishment 
at most unseemly times, and when Eve 
refused to stop for her she would snort 
and jump and kick at her mother with 
both heels, and then would rush ahead 
and stop suddenly, so that Eve got her 
fore-legs all entangled around her 
naughty child and was often near fall- 
ing. Whenever I dismounted for a 
moment Evil would rush to the left side 
of her mother, crowd against the stirrup, 
and snap and kick at me when I tried 
to dislodge her, and Eve would look 
around and smile and seem very proud 
of her infant. 

It was afternoon before we were ready 
to start, so we made our first camp near 
Steamboat Springs and procured some 
needed supplies at the village. In the 
morning we took the trail following Soda 
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Creek and up the first of the great ridges 
that lay between us and the continental 
divide. 

Elmer’s plan was to work over the 
ridges until we reached Mad Creek, a 
tributary of the Elk, and then follow the 
left side of the creek to its source near 
the summit. 

Our route until mid-afternoon led 
through a fine timber country. Magnif- 
icent pines, hemlocks and spruces were 
all about us,and the undergrowth was 
poplar, sarvice-berry bushes and other 
shrubs. Grouse were plentiful. But 
at four o’clock we left the trail to climb 
a steep, bare ridge, and thenceforward 
to find our own way. It was hard climb- 
ing, so hard that we dismounted and led 
our horses to the summit. Then came 
the descent into a cafion a thousand feet 
below, so steep that even Elmer thought 
we had better trust to our own feet. He 
went ahead leading Jason, the pack- 
horse. John followed with Hoodoo, Pet 
was tied by a long rope to Hoodoo’s 
saddle, and Eve and Evil and I brought 
up the rear. Eve and I congratulated 
ourselves with the reflection that if we 
slipped there was something ahead to 
stop us. 

Half-way down the slope there came 
asudden snap. Pet’s leading rope had 
parted and Pet stopped suddenly. I slid 
down against her haunches and Eve slid 
down against me, and little Evil made 
an airy prance and came near going 
over the ledge. With much clambering 
we at last secured the rope again and 
proceeded. But I mistrusted old Pet, 
who did not love the alien Hoodoo and 
felt the disgrace of being led by him. 
So I watched Pet till at a turn of the 
zig-zag, when Hoodoo’s whole weight 
was nearly below her, she suddenly 
braced her feet against a rock and threw 
herself back on her haunches. Snap! 
the rope broke again. We took off the 
halter and let Pet “ gang her ain gait.” 

We reached the bottom and began 
the opposite climb. The side of the 
cafion which we descended was loose 
sand and disintegrating granite with 
projecting ledges. Now we had to 
work up a thousand feet of hard rock 
as steep as a mansard roof. There 
were loose bowlders here and there to 
be carefully avoided, for a few tons of 
granite going down that slope meant 
disaster to the line below. Unshod 
horses dread rock traveling. 
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It required an hour’s hard work to 
gain the summit, but once there I saw 
the indefatigable Elmer ten rods in 
advance, working diagonally down an- 
other rocky, bowlder-strewn slope, and 
he shouted back to me, “ Look out for 
your cinch and the loose rocks!” And 
I answered, “ D the cinch and the 
rocks!” for I was very weary, and the 
selection of route was more important 
than the selection of language. 

But as Eve and I stopped to breathe 
for a moment, the wild charm of that 
scene took hold. Rocks, only rocks 
were near us. The deep cafion behind, 
another before. Scantily-clothed mount- 
ains on all sides, and, through a gap in 
the ridge in front, a glimpse of the green 
valley of the Bear away below and the 
glow of sunset over the distant range. 

We wearily started down, following 
old Pet's diminishing flanks, and I 
wondered when and where we were to 
camp. For a camp requires three 
things—water, feed for the horses, and 





* wood for the fire, and here was not one 


of the three. 

As we trudged dejectedly down the 
rocks, Eve stopped suddenly. Without 
looking around I gave a pull at the 
bridle and remarked, “Come on, you 
fool!” but Eve didn’t come, and I 
found that the cinch had loosened, the 
saddle-blankets had fallen to the ground, 
and Eve, like a well-educated mare, 
would not leave her charge. So I apol- 
ogized to Eve and fixed up her accou- 
terments. 

Soon Elmer’s cheery call came 
through the gathering twilight : “ Here 
we are, boys! I thought I could strike 
it!” We descended into a park of about 
ten acres, flat as a prairie, and green 
with the most luscious grass. Around 
it rose the mountains, with plenty of 
timber for our fire, and along one side 
of the park a tiny stream found its way 
through the tall grass. The spot was a 
paradise for weary man and beast. The 
roaring camp-fire, the supper and the 
pipe left nothing to wish for. Then we 
lay down on our blankets and pulled 
over us untold thicknesses of blankets, 
overcoats, and wagon-covers; and in 
five minutes Elmer was snoring like a 
top. 

But I lay awake for hours and watched 
the dying embers, gazed up at the frosty 
brightness of the stars, listened to the 
strange sounds in the forest. I reflected 
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that I was some two miles vertically 
higher than Chicago, and it seemed to 
me that the altitude was claiming its 
prerogative in the way of cold. 

In the dim grayness of the morning 
I felt Elmer stretch himself and sit up, 
and then he suddenly picked up his rifle 
and leveled it across his knee. A buck 
was looking at us from the edge of the 
park a hundred yards away. 

Crack ! and the buck-leaped into the 
air and came down in his tracks. 

“Not every place, boys,” said Elmer, 
“where a man can shoot a buck without 
getting out of bed.” 

We were saddled and packed and 
mounted at half-past eight, and from 
the eastern end of the park we worked 
up along the ridge of a great spur that 
jutted out from the main divide. Some- 
where to the left was Mad Creek, and at 
its head we hoped to find footing to 
reach the summit. 

In the timber as we left the park the 
deer bounded away about every ten 
minutes, but we had enough venison 
and enough work for the day, and no 
one pulled trigger. 

To the left we could see nothing but 
a rocky, timber-strewn ridge, swept by 
the forest fires and shutting out the 
view. To the right, as we cleared 
the standing timber, there was a steep 
slope, and a few hundred feet lower a 
beautiful park a mile in length. A 
winding belt of willows showed the 
presence of a stream. 

Our progress was slow, for the ridge 
was covered with immense fallen trees. 
The fire simply destroys the life, and 
leaves the tree to fall toward its weak- 
est side or whatever way the wind blows. 
Now, the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and the weak points of trees are differ- 
ently located, so these huge logs were 
piled across each other in every direc- 
tion, forming a network that at last be- 
came impassable for our horses. At 
two o’clock we decided to camp in the 
park below and try another route next 
day. 

The spot selected was the very ideal 
of a mountain camp. We pitched our 
tent just in the edge of the timber at 
the foot of the ridge. Two or three 
rods to the left the stream came down 
over the steep granite rocks, forming a 
beautiful cascade, then wound away 
through the park. From the door of 
the tent we looked out upon a green 
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meadow a mile in length and nearly 
half as wide. Wooded spurs from the 
surrounding mountains stretched out 
into the plain, forming dark ravines or 
“draws ’—great grounds for game. 

Close at hand, where the stream en- 
tered the meadow, the beaver had been 
recently at work. Their nearly com- 
pleted dam and the poplar branches on 
top still had unwithered leaves. Four 
trees had been lately felled by the 
sharp teeth of those master mechanics. 
One tree, already gnawed into six-foot 
logs, we thankfully appropriated for our 
camp-fire. But we saw no beaver. 

At three o’clock Elmer climbed the 
ridge to prospect the route, and John 
and I went forth to get some meat. We 
strolled along the eastern edge of the 
park, and separated at the foot of a 
jutting spur. We agreed that whoever 
got the first game should shout, for one 
deer was enough for two meals. 

I crept along the edge of the timber 
half-way up to the head of the gulch. 
A doe stepped out from the bushes 
nearly a thousand yards above and stood 
with head erect looking down the ravine. 
The slight breeze was up from the park 
and she had “winded” me. No use to 
try getting nearer. In a minute she 
would be bounding away up the ridge. 

The rifle was good for that range, but 
I hadn’t the same confidence in the man. 
However, I put up the sight to nine 
hundred yards and took a dead rest over 
the branch of a poplar. As the gun 
came to shoulder there flitted through 
my mind the thought that if that 
deer should drop I would mark the 
place and pace off the distance and bring 
the boys up to see. But before my 
finger felt the trigger a report sounded 
from away beyond the ridge, and my 
deer turned and walked into the bushes. 

I listened for the shout to announce 
success, but the mountain wilderness 
was silent except for the gentle rustling 
of the leaves and the chattering of a 
magpie in the tree above me. 

“John has missed his game and made 
me miss mine. Confound John!” and 
I continued my climb along the edge 
of the timber. 

I peered from the bushes near the 
head of the gulch and saw a doe stand- 
ing head and front toward me, half- 
way up the opposite ridge. It was a 
good two hundred yards across the open, 
and at least a hundred up the ridge 
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beyond, so I held up the gun with the 
sight at three hundred yards until the 
coarse sporting sight nearly obliterated 
the narrow chest of the deer. sut she 
rang out this time, and the doe whirled 
and dropped. 

I ran across the gulch and up the 
ridge, yelling all the way, for John had 
missed his game and I[ had hit mine 
and John should be advised of his dis- 
comfiture. 

The doe was as dead as a door-nail. 
The two hundred and ten grains of lead, 
backed by sixty grains of powder, had 
entered a little at the left of the center 
of the chest and passed straight through 
heart and body and out through the 
rear of the left thigh, breaking the thigh 
bone. So off coat, up shirt-sleeves, out 
knife, and to work—very unpleasant 
work, too. 

When half done I heard a faint halloo, 
and saw John striding up the gulch. As 
he climbed puffing to my side he 
glanced at the game and said, contempt- 
uously, “A doe! Didn’t you hear me 
shout?” 

“No, I didn’t hear you shout,” I re- 
plied, as I took a fresh grip. “What 
was it you missed ?” 

“Missed! There’s a four-year old 
buck lying over the other side of the 
ridge, ready dressed. A doe!” 

Elmer reported a practicable route as 
far as he prospected, and at noon the 
next day we reached the edge of a 
cafion, through which ran Mad Creek. 
The descent was too steep to attempt 
with the horses. Poor, inexperienced 
Jason would have surely reached the 
bottom with his feet in the air and our 
pack under him, and Evil would have 
pranced her small body to the four 
winds of heaven. 

We left the horses, clambered down 
some twelve hundred feet, caught a 
string of trout, and then had the pleasure 
of clambering up again. The left bank 
of Mad Creek proved impracticable, so 
we worked back along the cafion, until at 
night we found a descent to the stream 
and a camp. 

In the morning John and I crawled 
out in the frosty dawn, and down 
into the creek, balanced ourselves on 
the great bowlders, got our feet very 
wet and scrambled back to camp warm 
and happy, and we had fried trout for 
breakfast. Then we traveled up the 
tight bank through a heavy rain until 
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three o’clock. John went fishing and 
Elmer and I tried shooting. 

A half-mile from camp, in a little 
open space ‘n the timber, adozen grouse 
got up, only to tree close at hand. We 
fired ‘ten times, and picked up seven 
grouse with their neads neatly cut off. 
The eighth grouse we left. Iaimed too 
low! <A mile ‘arther up the ridge we 
icund « uttle spring bubbling out of 
the rock and forming a little pool. In 
the mud beside the pool were foot- 
prints somewhat like the print of a 
large human hand with short fingers 
but very large finger-nails. The im- 
pressions were clear and fresh, although 
it had rained heavily all the morning. 

Elmer examined them and remarked : 
“ Silver-tip ! and a big one. He was here 
not an hour ago.” So we drew forth 
cartridges and crowded them into the 
magazines of our rifles. Twenty-four 
bullets would make a good letter of in- 
troduction to a grizzly. 

But his highness was not receiving 


‘that day, and although, as in duty 


bound,we scoured the region thoroughly, 
there was no opportunity to leave our 
cards. After sunset we traveled back 
down the ridge, catching occasional 
glimpses of Johns camp-fire. 

Three days later we campedin a little 
park at the head of Mad Creek, at a 
point some twelve thousand feet above 
sea level and just below timber line. 
Beyond were bare rocks, and, in the shel- 
tered nooks of the mountains, snow- 
fields, not two miles distant. Mad 
Creek had dwindled to a tiny stream, but 
it formed pools of ice-cold water, where 
the trout were just as many as below. 

Deer were so plentiful that we agreed 
not to shoot does; so,.as a matter of 
course, the does walked around us at 
every turn, while the bucks were shy to 
the last degree. 

The high Rockies have an unkind dose 
for a tender-foot, the “ mountain fever,” 
and it was administered to me at this 
camp, with the nearest quinine and 
whisky distant twenty-five miles 


‘horizontally by thirty-five hundred feet 


vertically. So the fever and I had a 
pleasant night together. The boys 
agreed that the fever had the better 
time, for they spent the night in rolling 
logs on the fire and piling blankets over 
me. 

John was worrying about a lawsuit in 
Denver, and was so preoccupied with 
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his arrangement of evidence and his 
masterly plea that when he went to 
bring in Hoodoo he left the hobbles just 
where he took them off and had to 
spend a half-hour hunting for them. 
So we decided to make for the ranch 
by the shortest possible route and 
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reached it in one day. A thirty-mile 
ride for a man who has the toothache 
in every joint is amusing to the ob- 
server, perhaps, but no joke to the vic- 
tim. But we did it, and the quinine at 
the ranch “did” the fever, and John and 
I got back to Denver. John won his suit. 
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T is a matter of 

oO great satisfac- 
We tion to note the 
a |G steady and 
healthy im- 
provement that 

has been going 

| on in the Na- 
tional Guard 

during the last 

four years. 
} Since and including the 
encampment of 1890, the 
writer has had opportunity 
to witness this change for 
the better. This result 
has been brought about 
by a more liberal policy 
_ being adopted by the State 
‘in recognizing the wants 
and the value of its mili- 
(, tia, by a judicious system 
“ of camp instruction, and 
‘ by each company receiving 
local encouragement from 
citizens and painstaken at- 
tention on the part of its officers. It 
may not be uninteresting to note the 
different encampments that have been 
held in the State, and the gradual 
increase in the number of troops at- 
tending. In addition to the reports of 
the different adjutants-general of the 
State, I am indebted for information as 
to the encampments, etc., to Lieutenant 
Fred. J. Brown’s very creditable little 
work, called “ Michigan’s Brigade.” In 
1890 the prosperity of the militia was at 
such a low ebb that but three companies 
were in the State service. These com- 
panies were enthusiastic and anxious to 
have a camp of instruction. Having 
obtained the approval of Governor 
Baldwin, camp was held in August, 
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1870, at Slocum’s Island, not far from 
Detroit. This- was the first State en- 
campment, and that it was well man- 
aged and productive of good is evident 
from the fact that interest in military 
matters was at once aroused, several 
companies made application for muster 
into the State service, and in 1875 six- 
teen companies had been accepted. 
These companies were assigned to form 
the First and Second Regiments, of 
eight companies each, under the com- 
mand of Colonels W. W. Withington 
and I. C. Smith, respectively. In 1876, 
eight other companies having been 
mustered into service, the troops were 
reorganized into three regiments, the 
third being commanded by Colonel O. F. 
Lochhead. 

The officers of the regi- 
ments made application to 
go into camp for 
field instruction, 
and their request 
being granted, 
regimental camps 
were ordered dur- 
ing the summer of 
1876 as follows: 
First Regiment 
from July thirty- 
first to August 
fourth, at Jackson; Second Regiment 
from August seventh 
to twelfth, at Grand 
Rapids; Third Regi- 
ment from 
August  four- 
teenth to nine- 
teenth, at 
Grosse Isle. 
At these en- 
campments 
rigid inspec- 
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tions were made, interest was taken in were reorganized into a brigade of three 
drills, and target practice encouraged. regiments and two battalions of twenty 
The company making the best score companies under commandof Brigadier- 
was to be called “Champion Company,” General W. H. Withington, whose com- 
and the best marksman received the mission was dated July fifteenth, 1879, 
title of “Chief Marksman.” Company and who enjoys the distinction of being 
F, First Regiment, won the first title, the first brigadier-general of the Michi- 
and Sergeant Manning, same pom, gan militia. A brigade encamp- 
company, the second. <a Ny ment was felt to be a necessity, 

About this time the - and one was held at Kalama- 
arms of the zoo from August ninth 
State troops © to fourteenth, 1880. 
were chang- The camp was 
ed from the ~ named “Camp 





























Springfield Chandler,” 
breech-load- in honor of 
ing, cali- Senator 
ber 5ori- « Zach.Chand- 
fle,to the ler. At this 
Sharp's camp brig- 
Tifle, cali- ade move- 
ber 45. ments 

The were 
regimen- drilled, 
tal en- target 
camp- practice 
ments of held,and 
1877have much in- 
been re- terest 
ferred to was 
herein. manifest- 
No en- yjed by 
cam p- both offi- 
ment was cers and 
held in men. The 
1878 on // comman- 
account of der-in- 
the low chief, in 


state of the 
military 
fund, but 

1879 the regi- 
ments again 
went into regi- 
mental camps as 
follows: First 
Regiment from 
August twenty- 
eighth to Sep- 
tember first, near 
Second 
Regiment, 
gust fourteenth 
to nineteenth 


Adrian ; 









his address 
to the troops, 
commented 
upon the fact 
of the camp 
“being the first 
rendezvous and 
encampment of 
an organized 
and uniformed 

brigade of State 
troops ever as- 
sembled in Michi- 
1. CAPT. J. D, BURDICK. 2. CAPT. W. T. MCGURRIN. Yan.” 


3. CAPT. W. N. BURGESS. 4. CAPT. J. WALSH. In 1882. the brig- 
5. CAPT. W. L, SWARTWOUT. 6. CAPT. J. C. BUCK. ? 
ade was assem bled 





near Grand Rapids; Third Regiment for instruction at Island Lake from Au- 
from August twenty-first to twenty- gust tenth to fourteenth, and the camp 


fifth, near Port Huron. 


was named “Camp Jerome” in honor of 


Six more companies having been the Governor. The outline of work pre- 
added to the State troops, they were scribed was battalion drill, target prac- 


formed into battalions, and the troops 


tice, reviews, brigade drill and a sham 
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battle. This encamp- own taste. “The camp 
: ment is reported as the was at all times in good, 
best ever had up tothat police.” In drills and re 
time. Theencampment ceremonies “the mis- & ? 
of ’83 was held at the takes of each day were 
same place under Briga- rectified on succeeding 
dier-General Smith, ones.” He com- 
who succeeded Gen- mended “the 
eral Withington. whole command 
Regular army in- for drilling and 
spectors were detail- appearance on the 
edforduty field, which was 
at this only mar- 
camp and red by 
itisreport- want of 
ed did steadi- 
good ser- ness.” The 
vice in roll calls, 
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of 


LT.-COL. G. W. CORNS. 
he says, 
were 
“ragged 
affairs ;” 


instructing, and 
an improve- 
ment in drill 
and discipline 


could be the dis- 
observed. cipline 
In ’84 Is- “fairly 
land Lake good,” 
was again and he 
the camp speaks of 
groun d CAPT. J. E. DUPONT. CAPT. E, C, BENNETT. the men 
and was having 


the idea they could do as 
they pleased after the days’ 
work was done, and recom- 
mended that more attention 
be paid to military courtesy. 
In 87 another encampment 
was held at Island Lake, 
inspected by 
Colonel H. W. 
Black, U.S. A., 
who reported 
the troops en- 
titled to much 
credit and the 


more satisfactory in every 
respect to the men, as com- 
panies furnished their own 
subsistence and were not 
dependent upon the contract 
system. No regular encamp- 
ment was held in 85, but in 
’86 the brigade ™ 

concentrated at 
Island Lake, 
July fifteenth, 
for five days’ 
duty. The 
usual battalion 


and bri- ap pear- 
gade ance of 


drills oc- 
curred, 
but tar- 
get prac- - 
tice was pe” 
~ CAPT A. S. BLISS. CAPT. M. T. WOODRUFF. 


the regi- 
ments ex- 
cellent. 
In ’88, the 


LT.-COL, J. H. 
MITCHELL. 







necessarily omitted. Second and Fourth 
@ Major Penington, U. S. Regiments encamped 
A., was detailed for duty at Mackinaw Island 

at the camp and in from July twelfth 

his official report to sixteenth, and 
. says “there was no the First and 
general uniformity Third from July 
in the arrangement nineteenth to 
of the tents, each twenty-fourth. 
company being per- Encampments 
CAPT, J. G. SNOOK. mitted to follow its were held at capr. J. CUNSIDINE, jr. 

















Gougnac Lake in ’89 and ’go under 
command of Brigadier-General C. S. 
Brown, who succeeded General Smith. 
The battalion of the Nineteenth Infantry 
at Fort Wayne was ordered to take part 
in the encampment of 1890, and has 
been with the State troops at each camp 
since then. 

The regiments formed line from right 
to left in the order of their colonels, 
and the regular troops camped some 
little distance off, on the left flank. All 
troops arrived at camp the same day, 
and the militia went into tents that had 
been pitched by the quartermaster’s 
department some time before. De- 
tachments had preceded the companies 
and prepared for their arrival by having 
a hot meal ready for them, as well as 
everything else necessary for their com- 
fort. The regulars moved into a bare 
field and gave the militia an object 
lesson in quickly making camp, pitching 
tents and preparing meals over camp 
fires. At the camp of the State troops 
small frame buildings were furnished 
each headquarters and company for 
kitchens, and furnished with large cook 
stoves, tables, ice boxes, etc., presided 
over by one or more colored cooks. 
For dining-rooms immense tents were 
used, and long tables covered with 
cloth, dishes, glasses, and even silver- 
ware and napkins, tended by colored 
waiters, gave one the impfession of 
being in a canvas hotel. A walk through 
the camp showed the presence of many 
ladies living in the tents, and upon in- 
quiry it was found that a number of 
the officers and men had brought their 
families with them. As this practice 
was tolerated by the brigade com- 
mander, and as it was his prerogative, 
it is spoken of only as being such an 
unusual sight to a regular officer as to 
excite comment. During the day time 
the discipline was fairly good, the men 
worked hard at drill, seemed anxious to 
learn, and profited by the instruction 
given them. Not much attention on 
the part of some companies seemed to 
be paid to reveille roll call. As soon 
as the sun set the troops seemed to 
think their official obligation as soldiers 
ended, and they could then have a 
good time until the next morning. 

The signal “ taps” did not seem to be 
understood, and no attention was paid 
toit. Horse play of all kinds, yelling, 
hoodlum bands, bonfires, cheering, bands 
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of men marching about with music, 
were indulged in and continued every 
night, or until the men were tired out. 
Ispeak of these things because they 
were so unmilitary and because they no 
longer exist in the National Guard of 
Michigan. Very many of the men who 
in 1890 did not know what soldierly dis- 
cipline was are to-day, through proper 
instruction, excellent soldiers, and their 
organizations the pride of the State. At 
this camp, guard was mounted twice a 
day, so as to give as many men as pos- 
sible an opportunity to become familiar 
with guard duty. This practice has 
continued in all the camps since, with 
excellent results, and the guard duty 
has been very well performed consider- 
ing the short -time for instruction. 
Through courtesy the regular troops 
obeyed all the calls sounded at brigade 
headquarters, even sending morning re- 
ports, etc. The militia paid much at- 
tention to target practice at this camp. 
A competition match was had for an 
elegant badge presented by the De- 
trowt Journal, which was won by Ser- 
geant Smith, Company D, Second Regi- 
ment. At this contest the ten men 
having the highest score were selected 
to form the Michigan team at the Inter- 
State contest at Camp Douglas, Wis- 
consin, that fall. 

A sham battle, that was and is always 
enjoyed more by the many spectators 
than by the troops, and does the former 
much more good than it can the latter, 
brought the encampment to a close. 

The camp of ’91 under Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Eugene Robinson at Whitmore 
Lake, showed a great improvement in 
drill and discipline. A new system of 
military instruction was adopted. The 
regiments were sent eight miles from 
camp accompanied by a regmar officer 
who instructed in advance and rear 
guards and flankers. The marches 
were so arranged that regiments would 
strike each other unexpectedly, and each 
treating the other as the enemy, would 
form line of skirmishers and move for- 
ward to the attack, firing blank ammu- 
nition and maneuver for position ; but 
the lines were never allowed to come 
nearer than fifty yards. Regular officers 
were detailed to be present at each bat- 
talion drill, and give such instruction 
as was necessary. Before this encamp- 
ment, General Robinson announced or- 
ders as follows: “Tossing in blankets, 
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hoodlum bands, pounding on tin cans, 
etc., etc., is positively forbidden.” 

The officers and men well understand 
that “the annual encampments are in- 
tended for instruction, and not for pleas- 
ure or social enjoyment; with that in 
view they will not invite ladies to re- 
main in camp.” The adjutant-general 
called attention in the same way to the 
rivalry that existed between companies 
at the last encampment, “as regards to 
the daily bill of fare, and the variety of 
food displayed on the tables.” He 
counseled plain food such as would be 
cooked and carried in active service, and 
directed the surgeon-general to inspect 
the meals each day and report to the 
commander-in-chief the companies that 
most nearly complied with his require- 
ments. The good effect produced by 
these excellent orders was very notice- 
able during the encampment. At the 
encampment of ’g92, at Island Lake, 
forced marches and skirmishes were a 
part of the routine duty, and the man- 
ner of instruction much the same as on 
the former camp. 

During the lastencampment at Island 
Lake under Brigadier-General Bowen, 
an entirely different manner of utilizing 
the regular troops in instructing the 
militia was adopted. This was by a 
series of object lessons as follows: At 
stated times, announced to the brigade, 
all duties were suspended and the men 
required to watch carefully the manner 
in which the regular troops executed 
guard mounting, battalion drill in 
closed and extended order, and dress 
parade. Each officer, non-commissioned 
officer and private was particularly to 
observe the duty he would be called 
upon to perform. This system of ob- 
ject lessons is, I believe, one of the 
proper ways and the only effective 
way in which regular troops can be of 
any real service in instructing militia. 
In addition to this a regular officer 
should be assigned to each headquart- 
ers in camp (and to each company, if 
possible, and if not, then a competent 
non-commnuissioned officer) whose duty it 
should be to teach the proper way of 
preparing official papers, superintend 
all drills and formations, guard duty, 
the care of tents, streets, kitchens, pitch- 
ing tents, breaking camp, etc., etc. If 
our National Guard is to be placed ona 
proper footing as regards drill and dis- 
cipline, if the troops are to be made 
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effective for field service and instantly 
available defenders of the State, more 
attention must be paid by officers and 
men to the minor duties of the soldier, 
especially to discipline; and the method 
of camp instruction must be changed 
in many respects. I beg leave to 
point out a few of the ways in which 
I believe good results can be accom- 
plished. In doing so I do not wish to 
be understood as making any unkind 
criticism on what fas been done, but 
as being actuated by a desire to improve 
the condition of troops that I am much 
interested in. 

Encampments should never be held 
for less than fifteen days —for a month 
if possible—and during that time strict 
attention should be paid to the proper 
performance of military duty. The nec- 
essity for constant attention to camp 
duties will be apparent. As now, with 
an encampment of only five days, the 
troops have but four working days, and 
sometimes but three, taking out Sunday 
and Governor’s day. This time is too 
short for any of it to be wasted on les- 
sons that can be as well learned in the 
armory. If camp life and duties were 
the same as in the armory there would 
be no necessity for a change from the 
one to the other. In the armory we 
learn “drill,” that is, the exercises and 
evolutions that are executed in a pre- 
scribed manner, and in the camp we 
learn “tactics,” that is, the handling of 
troops in the presence of the enemy. 
There should be no time devoted to 
company drills in camp, or to teaching 
the rudiments of guard duty; all this 
should be done in the armory. When 
a company arrives in camp it should be 
in condition to commence battalion drill 
at once, and the men should be able to 
perform guard duty intelligently; in 
camp they would get practical applica- 
tion of the guard duty learned in the 
armory. 

Discipline —and by discipline I do 
not mean dri// alone — must be rigidly . 
enforced. I mean by discipline that 
ready obedience to orders, that proper 
courtesy from the inferior to the supe- 
rior, that recognition of the line of de- 
markation so necessary between officers 
and privates. 

Probably no subject can be suggested 
in connection with our National Guard 
that requires more careful handling in 
order not tooffend, or is more difficult of 















treating on this account by a regular of- 
ficer, than that of discipline. The writer 
yields to no onein his good will, pride 
for and estimation of the National 
Guard. He recognizes the efforts and 
sacrifices they often make in order to 
prepare themselves to afford protection 
when required ; he numbers his friends 
among the officers and the privates of 
the militia in this and other States; he 
knows that in the ranks there are many 
who are the peers of those holding com- 
missions, and yet he will without fear of 
being misunderstood insist upon the cor- 
rectness of the statement that there is 
not sufficient discipline maintained in 
our militia, and there is too much fa- 
miliarity between officers and privates 
when on duty at the camp or armory. 
No well-disposed person will object to 
these remarks or fail to recognize their 
justness, From the moment a National 
Guardsman puts on his uniform his civ- 
ilian existence and the social recogni- 
tion that goes with the latter cease for 
the time being; and during the period 
he wears his uniform he is a soldier, and 
as a soldier he owes obedience to his 
superior officer, and must observe the 
requirements of the position in which 
he is placed. There can be no disci- 
pline if, when on duty all remain “ Jim,” 
“Dick” or “Harry” as they were be- 
fore, or if, during encampments, officers 
visit the tents of the privates and so- 
cially drink or play cards with them, or 
have the men socially visit their tents. 
Officers and men must maintain the 
dignity of their rank in every sense of 
the word. 

At the armory we must have weekly 
schools for officers, non-commissioned 
officers and such privates as may be de- 
sired. Men must be held strictly re- 
sponsible for the condition of their rifles 
and accouterments, and instructed how 
to take the rifles apart and clean them. 

I would do away with the brigade en- 
campments and have regimental camps 
instead, where regimental schools could 
be held and theoretical and practical 
lessons given in battalion and regi- 
mental drill. The present drill regula- 
tions contain no brigade movements, 
and less than two pages are occupied 
by remarks on the brigade. Appoint- 
ments of non-commissioned officers 
should be subject to competitive exam- 
ination. 
Regiments 


should not move into 
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camps already prepared. They gain 
no knowledge how to care for them- 
selves in this way. A regiment should 
camp somewhere in the part of the 
State in which it is raised, and at the 
proper time before the encampment 
should obtain from the quartermaster- 
general of the State and have in readi- 
ness on the camp ground all the trans- 
portation, stores, camp and garrison 
equipage that will be required. As the 
different companies arrive in camp the 
quartermaster should issue to each of 
the captains tents, straw and fuel for 
their commands. The tents should be 
pitched by the men of the companies 
on ground previously designated by 
the quartermaster, and each company 
should look to its own comfort, and be 
responsible for the care of all public 
property. The food should be cooked 
by the members of the company, as it 
would be in the field, and rations issued 
by the State. The practice, now so 
common, of companies going into camp 
with the most expensive and elaborate 
mess furniture, and each company try- 
ing to outdo the other in its table dis- 
play and bill of fare, is demoralizing, 
and does not give the men the faintest 
idea of the way troops subsist in the 
field. They should be required to live 
and care for themselves just as they 
would if on an active campaign. At 
least once during the encampment: 
the “General” should be sounded, and 
the men instructed in breaking camp,. 
loading the wagons, moving out on the: 
march and making a new camp. In 
this way alone can the troops be prop- 
erly taught to become good soldiers. 
The system of election of officers 
should be abolished without delay. I 
cannot too strongly condemn this meas- 
ure or urge the repeal of the law. I 
consider that it causes the formation of 
cliques, paralyzes discipline, robs an offi- 
cer of his independence, and is demoraliz- 
ing to the service. To any one either in or 
out of the militia who will stop to con- 
sider this question, the assertions I have 
made will be self-evident. The Gov- 
ernor should nominate for commission 
in case of a vacancy, original or other- 
wise, such person as he sees fit, who 
should be required to pass a rigid exam- 
ination before a board composed of 
competent officers acting without fear 
or favor, as to his moral, social and mil- 
itary fitness for the service. The exam- 
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ination should be both theoretical and 


practical and if the candidate is reported 
upon favorably he should be commis- 
sioned and hold office during good be- 
havior. Promotion should be by senior- 
ity in each grade. 

These ideas for improving the militia, 
crude as they may be, are offered for 
what they are worth. The system pro- 
posed has not been elaborated because 
a brief outline is all that is necessary 
until the ideas are adopted. 

An organization that is destined to 
be of much benefit to the National 
Guard of this State was effected last 
year ('93) at the annual encampment. 
The association of officers of the Fourth 
Infantry, being desirous of forming an 
organization of all officers of the brigade 
similar to the association now existing 
in New York State, invited all the offi- 
cers of the brigade to meet*at regiment- 
al headquarters to discuss the proposi- 
tion. A large and enthusiastic meeting 
was held, the result of which was the 
formation August tenth, 1893, of thé 
“Officers’ Association of the Michigan 
National Guard,” the purpose of which 
is outlined in the following extract from 
the by-laws which were unanimously 
adopted. 

PREAMBLE :—T he officers of the Mich1- 
gan National Guard, to the end that the 
interests of the service so far as they 
have been committed to their charge 
may be properly conserved, and duties 
imposed may be executed and per- 
formed in the manner required by the 
laws, regulations and customs of the 
military service of the State, have 
adopted the following by-laws, rules 
and regulations for the government and 
direction of their deliberations and pro- 
ceedings. 

ARTICLE 1.—MEMBERSHIP.—Member- 
ship in this association shall be confined 
to officers and ex-officers of the Michigan 
National Guard. Hd a 

At this meeting the following officers 
were elected :—President, Col. Chas. R. 
Hawley, Third Infantry ; vice-president, 
Lt.-Col. Jno. R. Bennet, Fifth Infantry ; 
secretary-treasurer, Adjt. Chas. S. Bax- 
ter, Fourth Infantry. Executive Coun- 
cil :—President, Col. Chas. R. Hawley, 
Third Infantry ; secretary, Adjt. Chas. 
S. Baxter, Fourth Infantry; Col. P. 
Sheahan, Fourth Infantry; Col. F. 
Lyons, Fifth Infantry; Col. Chas. H. 
Rose, Second Infantry; Col. Jno. E. 
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Tyrell, First Infantry; Lt.-Col. Chas. 
L. Boynton, Third Infantry. 

The association is non-political, and 
through its executive council the inter- 
ests of the Michigan National Guard 
are to be looked after and advanced. 

The interest in target practice is still 
maintained and many good scores are 
made at the encampments. At the 
home stations it is not always easy to 
find a good range of any distance that 
can be made entirely safe, and when 
one is found it is as a rule so far away 
from the armory that the men have but 
little time, and less inclination to use it. 
As far as I am informed, but one com- 
pany in the State, the “ Detroit Light 
Infantry,” has a range in its armory. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
this important part of a soldier’s educa- 
tion. No matter how clean and correct 
he may appear on parade, if he does not 
know how to use his rifle for attack or 
defense—if he cannot shoot—he is of no 
practical value to the State. The in- 
spector-general of the State, in his re- 
port on the encampment of 1892, said 
on the subject of rifle practice: “The 
volley firing, in my opinion, is of great 
benefit to State troops. I believe that of 
our present membership not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the men had 
ever before fired a ball cartridge, and 
this practice will have a tendency to re- 
lieve them of any timidity that they 
have heretofore possessed.” 

The National Guard should be ready 
at a moment’s notice to afford aid and 
protection tothe civil authority. Hardly 
a day passes but in some part of our 
country the necessity for such aid is 
feared. The service required might be 
for days or weeks, and the troops should 
have constantly on hand at their armor- 
ies a good supply of ball cartridges, 
blankets and overcoats for every man, 
sufficient tentage—either shelter or com- 
mon tents—and cooking utensils for 
field use. Each company should be 
supplied with the “ Buzzycott oven.” I 
do not know of a company in the State 
that is supplied with either overcoats or 
tentage. When a command requires 
overcoats for a temporary duty they are 
obtained from the quartermaster-gen- 
eral at Lansing, and returned to him as 
soon as the duty is over. Why these 
overcoats are not issued to companies, 
thus saving the expense of frequent 
transportation, I cannot understand. 











The large tents used at the encamp- 
ments are not practical for field service. 

Every colonel of a regiment, every 
commanding officer and every quarter- 
master should familiarize himself with 
the requirements of his command, and 
should be ready at any time to tell just 
how many*pounds of beef, flour, hard 
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bread, coffee, etc., would be required to 
feed the men for one day; how these 
supplies should be obtained and how 
paid for. These practical questions will 
suggest themselves to every good officer 
who does not want his command to be 
found wanting when its services in the 
field shall be required, 
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BY J. PERRY WORDEN. 
Fourth Paper. 


F all sites for a church that I 
have seen, that on which the 
Cathedral of St. Cuthbert in 
Durham is founded seems by 

far the best. As I approached it from 
the southwest, the lordly western and 
central towers loomed up against the 
brightening sky inthe east. At the base 
of the hill on which the cathedral stands 
the River Wear circles around, bordered 
by trees with dense foliage, under which 
shady paths wind romantically. I en- 
tered the great edifice, walked amid 
the massive pillars and into the beauti- 
ful Galilee Chapel, where rest the bones 
of The Venerable Bede. Then I crossed 
the Palace Green to the castle and rode 
up King street to the north, where, 
looking back to the lofty city above 
and beyond the solid bridge, I obtained 
a commanding view of the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert. 

While resting there I was joined by 
an elderly Scotchman, touring south on 
a tricycle, and together we rode to North- 
allerton, where we passed the night. 

I had been told that the view of York- 
minster, obtained from the north at 
early dawn when the huge spireless 
towers were becoming gradually dis- 
tinct, was one never to be forgotten ; 
and I arose at four o’clock the next 
morning and set out for the city of York. 
A mist was falling when I started, but 
with the advent of day the clouds scat- 
tered, and the light flooded the refresh- 
ened earth, revealing more and more dis- 
tinctly the outlines of Yorkshire’s pride. 

I passed three hours in the cathedral 
and the old-time streets around, admir- 
ing the lofty wooden roof, the invaluable 
stained-glass windows, the octangular 
chapter house, and the crypt with its 
half-buried pillars, erected and carved 


in the shadowy past when the lower 
portion of the cathedral was more ex- 
posed to view. 

That day I pushed on to Selby on the 
River Ouse, and then ran southwest to 
Pontefract, an attractive, hilly market 
town. It is historically notable for be- 
ing the scene of the killing of the Earl 
of Lancaster and Richard II., and be- 
ing four times besieged in the great 
rebellion. Here, after eating a dinner 
for which I paid the whole of eleven 
cents, I slept at night in a room engaged 
for ninepence. The two maiden ladies 
who kept the house informed me at ten 
o’clock, five minutes before I retired, 
that they would be compelled to pass 
through my bedroom that evening and 
the next morning in order to reach their 
own attic boudoir ! 

In the morning I continued my jour- 
ney toward Lincoln. Passing through 
busy Doncaster, which flames up once 
a year as a popular racing resort, I ar- 
rived at Gainsborough on the River 
Trent, the picturesque scene of “The 
Mill on the Floss.” ‘This is a curious 
old town, with some narrow, stony, ir- 
regular streets, through which one can 
ride a bicycle only with difficulty. 

Although it was late in the afternoon, 
I resolved to make Lincoln that night. 
Wheeling was good, though the roads 
could not be rated as high as the road- 
ways of Scotland. <As I progressed 
south, the twilight, so strong in the 
Highlands, faded more quickly. Thus 
it happened that ere I reached Lincoln 
it was dark, and I was forced to search 
for lodgings under difficulttes not usually 
experienced. Finally, I was provided by 
a hospitable young couple with a com- 
fortable room, at the foot of the hill. 

Lincoln is partly built upon a steep 
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hill which begins to take its descent 
suddenly, and in the dark I narrowly 
escaped riding down the precipitous, 
cobble-stoned street where, but a year 
or two before, in broad day light, a 
stranger cyclist had met a frightful 
death. 

Half of the next day I spent in wan- 
dering about Lincoln and its environs, 
viewing the cathedral from beyond the 
Exchequer Gate, then passing through 
and studying the imposing fagade, and 
then climbing to the wall and taking a 
glimpse of the whole. This grand ca- 
thedral, like Durham, is favored by a 
hilly site, and beautiful it is from what- 
ever point you see it. Not the least 
interesting of these views is the one ob- 
tained from the street at the east end, 
where the lofty windows of the presby- 
tery and the flying buttresses of the 
chapter house may be seen. 

The Romans, during their occupation 
of Great Britain, fortified Lincoln, and 
it speaks well for the honesty of their 
work that the gateway they erected 
eighteen hundred years ago stands 
across the entrance to the town in as 
perfect a condition as it was while the 
echoes of the preaching of St. Paul still 
lingered round it. 

At three o’clock that afternoon I bade 
good-by to the hilly city and rode 
south to Sleaford, a quiet and restful 
place. I might easily have wheeled 
further that evening, but I could not 
resist the pastoral charm of Sleaford, 
and I sought out a little hotel in a 
pleasant side street. What blessing 
followed that decision to tarry the 
reader may but faintly know. At the 
inn I left my heaviest baggage and rode 
away to see the neighborhood. On my 
return I was met by the inn proprietor, 
who excitedly informed me that two 
American cyclists had arrived on their 
way south, who had left a message for 
me to wait. And wait I did, but with 
impatience born as it was of a conviction 
that I was about to meet some one high- 
ly congenial. Nor was I disappointed. 
In an hour the young men returned. 
They were two young American law- 
yers of Minneapolis. Both were tanned 
to a deep brown, and merry as larks in 
June. Finding that our routes to Lon- 
don were common we passed the even- 
ing happily and next morning went 
rolling along together to Peterborough. 

Loaded as we were with baggage, our 


yeoman. 
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record for travel that day was good. We 
made fifty-eight miles and visited the 
cathedrals at Peterborough and Ely. 
Peterborough Cathedral is of pro- 
nounced Norman architecture, and who- 
ever would study it well must not re- 
main contentedly under the shadow of 
its high-recessed facade, but choose a 
bright day to visit the interior. 

No cathedral in Great Britain can be 
seen from so many positions and for such 
long distances as Ely. It is perched on 
what was until modern times an island 
in the dismal swamp of the Great Fens, 
and its commanding outline can often 
be seen when the cyclist is twenty 
miles away. It rises like a tall knight 
shorn of a member, for the north wing 
of the western tower has disappeared. 

Ely had long been a cherished spot in 
my youthful memory as the scene of 
Charles Kingsley’s tragic history of 
“Hereward the Wake,” and as the home 
of Cromwell when he was still a simple 
Indeed, it was the advocacy 
of these Fenmen’s rights that first 
brought him into public notice. 

The cathedral would repay the study 
of weeks, so manifold are the examples 
of every period of architecture from the 
Saxon to the Jacobite. I could give it 
but a few hours. 

There are to-day two routes south- 
ward out of Ely, one by the skirt of the 
highlands through Soham and the Swaff- 
hams, the route taken by Hereward dis- 
guised as a peddler when he made his 
wonderful circuit of William the Con- 
queror’s army on his mare “ Swallow ;” 
the other over the flat fens, since Here- 
ward’s days redeemed from the condi- 
tion of an inland sea. We chose the flat 
route, and were well repaid, for the 
whole sixteen miles from Ely to Cam- 
bridge was one waving ocean of grain. 

Cambridge is a good-sized city, and 
attractive at once by the spirit of antiq- 
uity which seems to pervade its at- 
mosphere. As might be expected, its 
streets are irregular and often crowded, 
and the presence of so many institutions 
of learning contributes in no small 
degree to mark its individuality. A 
number of the colleges are ranged along 
one of the wider thoroughfares—Trump- 
ington street—which runs almost par- 
allel with the River Cam, beyond which 
are the gardens and the meadows in- 
cluded in the “ Backs” for which Cam- 
bridge isso famous. North of the town 











the Cam is small and beautiful; while 
to the south, where some of the univer- 
sity races are rowed, it has*a pastoral 
and exceedingly Dutch appearance. 

We spent several hours in visiting the 
chief places of interest, the museums 
and libraries and the rooms of the col- 
leges where Erasmus and Spenser and 
Milton and Gray and the Walpoles, 
Macaulay and Darwin, and ever so many 
more of the great men of the past once 
studied. Of course we also visited the 
venerable foundation, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, the mother of our own Harvard. 
It bears the air of puritanical simplicity 
in its severely classic architecture. Its 
elegancies are those of the landscape 
gardener, and they are beyond praise. 
A peep into the Fellows’ garden is a 
revelation of beauty. In extent the 
sturdy New England offspring has dis- 
tanced by a long way its ancient parent. 

After leaving Cambridge the road 
at once inclines gently upward. The 
flat of the fen has been left and we 
wheeled into the dumpling hills of the 
chalk formation, which, outcropping at 
Cambridge, extends through all the 
South of England, growing bolder as it 
trends southward, until it forms those 
white cliffs of Albion upon which so 
many generations “across the silver 
streak” have looked with envy. 

Our route lay through Trumpington. 
Here once stood the mill belonging to 
the Miller in the Reeve’s tale in Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. And it was 
in the mill pool that Byron learned the 
endurance which enabled him in after 
years to swim the Hellespont. We 
pushed on through Harston, a village so 
typically English that it might have 
served for Tennyson’s Aylmer. A few 
miles further on we entered narrow- 
streeted Royston, relic of old coaching 
days when the Black Bull Inn was the 
most important hostelry on the north 
road, and Polly Luck its jovial landlady, 
a name to conjure with in Royston. One 
can revive those times with little effort. 

At dark we arrived at a typical En- 
glish wayside tavern, and there we se- 
cured comfortable and cheap accommo- 
dation in a double room, furnished with 
two beds. The proprietor was a gay 
young Englishman who had knocked 
about considerably in America, but who 
loved the bottle too well to admit of his 
succeeding alone in any business. Fort- 
unately he had a wife capable of man- 
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aging him and his business, though her 
diminutive figure, clad in the neatest of 
garments, seemed to us singularly out 
of place in the precinct of the bar. We 
had hardly taken our customary bath 
when this little woman sent a servant 
to our room with a welcome message: 
there were present in her house some 
friends of the fair sex from London, she 
said, and would we favor her and them 
with our company for the evening? We 
readily consented, of course, and after 
enjoying a good supper visited the 
homelike parlor of the tavern. There 
we found the assem bled company ranged 
round the sides of the room which had 
been nearly stripped of tables and chairs 
in the provisions made for a dance. 
For some time we chatted together, 
answering curious questions and listen- 
ing to the stories of war-life in India 
from an old man who wore the Victoria 
Cross, 

Then the fun of the evening began, 
and for hours the dust arose from the 
creaking parlor floor under the dancers’ 
feet. A small boy, who sat upon a three- 
legged stool tipped back in a corner, 
manipulated an accordion while we 
danced, stopping only in his nimble 


' fingering to receive his share of the hard 


or soft drinks which flowed from the 
brown jugs of the hospitable tavern- 
keeper. 

Our route on to London now took us 
over three or four long, steep hills and 
several miles of cobblestone pavement, 
rendered exceedingly dangerous for 
travel on either pneumatic or cushion 
tires by a hard rain of the night before. 
It was while we rolled and slid over 
these suburban London streets that I 
got my first conception of the immen- 
sity of the city, and when we pushed 
on into the centers of trade we rode for 
hours jammed in between heavily load- 
ed trucks and dashing, veering omni- 
buses and cabs. Like the wet streets 
of New York, those of London were 
covered with a greasy mud, which more 
than once caused us to fall. After some 
hours of this difficult riding, during 
which we were frequently lost to each 
other’s sight in the tangled mass of 
vehicles and pedestrians, we found a 
hotel not far from Gray’s Inn. 

We stayed several days consecutively 
in London, visiting St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the great museums, 
the Crystal Palace, the Tower, and the 
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public gardens and the famous thor- 
oughfares. One evening, under proper 
escort, we went on a round of sight- 
seeing in the slums of the great city, 
passing through the notorious White- 
chapel district at midnight. 

Occasionally I would part from my 
Western friends to visit some place of 
interest to which they had previously 
been, and join them again on a walking 
and riding expedition through the city’s 
crowded streets. Nowhere in the civil- 
ized world does the rider have such dif- 
ficulty in dodging the heavier vehicles 
as here in London, where two hundred 
lines of omnibuses fill the streets. 
These, with the quick-moving han- 
soms, run from right to left in the 
streets, now looming up in front of one, 
and now crowding one from behind. 
Frequently we were compelled to dis- 
mount by some obstruction which sud- 
denly appeared ahead, only to feel upon 
our backs the not always gentle tapping 
of a stage-pole. 


But, with all these disadvantages, we - 


found London swarming with cycles. 
They are used everywhere, not only 
for pleasure, but as a regular means of 
suburban travel to and from business, 
and in many parts commerce has claimed 
their aid. They are used extensively 
in the collection of orders and in the 
delivery of goods. 

London is a cheap city for the tourist. 
The network of tea, coffee, chocolate 
and luncheon rooms established by the 
Lockharts and other similar companies, 
which cover the metropolis like a web, 
are certainly a most commendable and 
successful commercial endeavor to meet 
the wants of moderate purses and tem- 
perate habits, and the volume of their 
patronage attests the manner in which 
they are appreciated. 

We made excursions to neighboring 
towns and localities of interest, return- 
ing generally the same day. Among 
the most enjoyable of these short out- 
ings were visits to Windsor Castle, Eton 
College, Stoke Pogis, the classic burial- 
place of Gray, and the famous grove of 
veteran beeches at Birnham. 
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After “doing” London my. Minneap- 
olis friends set out for Dover and the 
cholera - plagued Continent, while I 
wheeled away to the northwest. On my 
part the parting was with sincere regret. 

I started early in the morning, when 
crowds of poorly-clad laborers were 
trudging by the fast-closed warehouses 
on their way to the cheap coffee-rooms, 
and I arrived in Oxford that night after 
acomfortable ride of about fifty miles 
over a country moderately diversified 
with hills. There I obtained good ac- 
commodations for a shilling and six- 
pence for the first night and a shilling 
for the second, and I passed a day and 
a half in looking over this widely known 
university town. The natural attrac- 
tions of Oxford are many. The city 
nestles among low, green hills, within 
the bend of two picturesque rivers, the 
Isis, or Thames, and the Cherwell. 
These flow leisurely along, freighted 
with alluring house-boats, and bearing 
beneath spreading shade trees the light 
shells of the college oarsmen. Around 
by the Christ Church meadows the wa- 
ters meander past the Broad Walk with 
its lordlyelms. A cathedral and twen- 
ty-one colleges are included in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and nearly all these 
are worthy of minute inspection. 

About noon I left Oxford with one of 
her fair cycling daughters, who accom- 
panied me half-way to Stratford-on- 
Avon. The day was bright and clear. 
Our path led along shady roads through 
beautiful farm lands. 

Twenty-three miles from Oxford we 
prepared a light luncheon, in the little 
town of Banbury, so long known for its 
toothsome pastry. There, while we 
rested and ate, not far from the restored 
ancient cross, a ring of merry children 
was formed near by us, and the pleas- 
ures of my childhood recalled as they 
sang the familiar words of the nursery 
thyme— 

‘‘ Ride a cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross, 
To see what Tommy can buy; 
A penny white loaf, 
And a penny white cake, 
And a two-penny apple pie.” 
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OvTING joins in hearty congratulations to 
Messrs. Gould and Haff on their recent achieve- 
ments upon the deep. The question whether 
American racing yachts areseaworthy is settled. 
Not only has the Vzgz/ant proved herself a safe 
sailer, but the time in which she crossed the At- 
lantic was so much shorter than even her owners 
had estimated, that this Western hemisphere 
has been fairly overcome by surprise. 

It is now demonstrated that American racing 
yachts can er with Britishers, even upon 
the high seas. It is evident that Vigz/ant was 
built for victory. She made a name and fame 
for herself in 1893 in American waters. In 1894 
—— has begun her record with an omen 
of further conquests. 


LENZ, 

After a long series of hardships and perils, 
Lenz has at last reached Constantinople, and is 
on his way to Vienna. No one who has not 
read the still unpublished narrative of his ad- 
ventures in the mountains beyond Ichang and 
in the heart of Burmah, can realize what the 
achievement of his great feat signifies. We 
congratulate the hardy wheelman on his safe 
arrival in European civilization, and much 
more do we congratulate him on the stout heart, 
sound sense and unfailing perseverance that 
alone have brought him through thus far. 


THE YALE-OXFORD MEETING. 


Nothing is more characteristic of the Yale 
spirit at its best than the prompt execution of 
the plan for sending a team of track athletes to 
England. This year, for almost the first time in 
the history of intercollegiate athletics, the Yale 
team is indisputably the best ; and this year, for 
the first time, the champion college of America 
will meet the champion college of England. 
Such promptness and enterprise speak well for 
the future of Yale athletics in America, and give 
us courage to believe that they will bring back 
the international trophy. The country at large 
says to them, as their college mates say : ‘‘ You 
can win, and we are backing you with heart 
and soul. If you don’t win—” anyone knows 
how they conclude the sentiment at New Haver. 


TIE GAMES ON NEUTRAL COLLEGE GROUNDS, 


When Princeton and Harvard agreed to play 
off the baseball tie at New Haven the vital 
question was: Will Yale remain neutral? It 
was felt with good reason that any partiality in 
the New Haven audience would be fatal to the 
almost ideal plan for settling tie series. The 
Yale captains took the matter strongly in hand, 
and on the day, or rather, as it peoved, the days 
of the game, maintained perfect impartiality. 
This is vastly to their credit as Yale men and as 
captains. In fact, before the tie game was 


layed off the shoe appeared to be on the other 
oot, and the Yale men wanted to know what 
sort of sport they had been invited to attend 
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The facts of the much-disputed difference are 
these: When the game was officially declared 
off, two of the Harvard nine left the field at 
once. They could not be recalled until a quar- 
ter of five. At this late hour Captain McKenzie 
insisted that the game be played over ad znztio ; 
whereas Captain Wiggin wished to continue it 
where it had stopped. Asa result both of the 
nines left the field. It is perhaps not strange 
that the Yale men who were turned away, wet, 
weary and without rain checks, hissed the two 
straylings on their return, and accused the 
visiting nines of far greater unsportsmanship 
than lies in a little partial cheering. Yet it is 
hard to see how either Princeton or Harvard 
can be convicted. The two Harvard absentees, 
to be sure, appear to have been lacking in dis- 
cipline. Yet they did no more than players are 
oar at liberty to do after game has been 

ormally called. As for the captains, McKenzie 
had the letter of the law to back him Yet the 
law was framed for games to be played off on a 
subsequent date. Captain Wiggin’s stipulation 
that the game proceed as it began was not 
contrary to the spirit of the law, and was cer- 
tainly the only sensible course to pursue, con- 
sidering that it was already nearly five o'clock, . 
that hundreds of the spectators had to return 
that night to New York and Boston, and that 
rain was still threatening. On the whole, it 
would have been vastly to the credit of amateur 
sport if the two Harvard players had made 
sure that neither the spectators nor their rivals 
were waiting upon them, to say nothing of 
their comrades; and it would have been simi- 
larly delightful if the captains had sunk their 
private wishes in deference to each other or to 
the audience; and the Yale audience is not 
wholly excusable for hissing. It will not be 
long, we hope, before the amenities of life are 
observed on the athletic field. Yet it is impos- 
sible to say that any one is to blame for the un- 
fortunate difference that arose. It is safe to 
conclude that the experiment of playing tie 
games on neutral college grounds is a success ; 
and it is at least comforting to hope that a spirit 
of gentlemanly deference will come from it. 


SHORTEN THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAMME. 


In Harper's Weekly for May 19th, Mr. Cas- 
ar W. Whitney says that the Cambridge-Ox- 
ord track and field athletic meeting draws out 

a class of society equalled at no other sportin 

event except the cricket match at Lords; an 

that in the present year the spectators numbered 
twelve thousand. The quality of the spectators 
at our Intercollegiate games is by no means 
below that at the English University meeting ; 
but to any one who has seen how, year by year, 
they have been more thinly sprinkled upon the 
benches, Mr. Whitney’s remark is a stirring in- 
terrogation. Why have our games been so 
sparingly patronized; and why are they declin- 
ing in popularity? The fault is not with the 
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sports themselves. No form of athletics is so 
free from the taint of professionalism, and rapid 
as is the growth of all outdoor exercises in 
America, none, with the possible exception of 
football, has become so widely popular among 
the athletes themselves. Neither is the fault 
with the quantity or kind of contests. The con- 
testants in the English sports number only 
thirty-six, whereas with us upward of five hun- 
dred men are entered, of whom over two 
hundred compete. We have not only number- 
less heats in each race, but five more events on 
the programme than in England. Our perform- 
ances too are, as a rule, better than at the 
English University meeting in every event ex- 
cept the mile run. Obviously if the American 
gentleman does not go upto the Berkeley Oval, 
it is not because he fears that he will not get 
his money’s worth of pure sport. 

The vital weakness in American pedestrian 
sports is the intolerable length of our pro- 
gramme. ‘This has prevented the sports at the 
outset from winning due recognition; and 
though the country is every year swarming with 
increased numbers of athletes of the track and 
field, it bids fair to kill out popular interest in 
their races and contests. The Yale-Harvard 
games this year began at half-past two and did 
not end until after seven o'clock, so that the 
spectators from New York and Boston, who 


had given up their entire day to see them, had | 


also to give up their evenings and their nights. 
The Intercollegiate games began in the early 
morning and lasted until after dark—two min- 
utes before eight, to be precise. The cranks 
who saw them through and reckoned up the 
scores to find who had won, did not dine until 
nearly ten o’clock. The great mass of sensible 
sport-loving Americans—or rather a thin sprink- 
ling of them—arrived at the field after many of 
the races had been run, and left before it was 
definitely decided who had won the champion- 
ship. They had spent enough time to see a 
football or a baseball game, or an eight-oared 
race on the Thames; but all they had seen was 
a few fast and gy | races, beginning nowhere 
and ending there. If they came to watch the 
work of the best athletes, they failed in all prob- 
ability to recognize them in the clouds of con- 
testants. Until the contests upon which the 
Intercollegiate championship depends can be 
run off between half-past two and half-past 
five their popularity must continue to wane; 
and conversely, all that is needed to place them 
on the same basis as in England, is to shorten 
the Intercollegiate programme. 


ABOLISH THE MILE WALK AND THE BICYCLE RACE, 


The necessity of retrenchment is emphasized, 
if possible, by the unfitness of certain of the 
events to be contested. I have already paid 
my respects to the mile walk in these columns ; 
it is only necessary to recapitulate the many 
excellent reasons for abolishing it. To the 
spectators it appears unnatural and disgusting 
in the extreme ; and an audience never fails to 
greet the preposterous exercise with shouts of 
derision—an unconscious insistence upon the 
fact that all exercises worthy of the attention 
of gentlemen should lead to physical grace. 
And the judge of walking is far worse off than 
the spectators. Though a score of scare-crows are 
jouncing round the track in a manner that has 
no likeness in the heaven above, and should 
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have no likeness on the earth beneath, he is 
held accountable that all the men shall walk or 
be pulled off the tracks. This has led to cer- 
tain arbitrary rules to which a ‘‘ walkist” is 
supposed to defer. He must at all times have 
at least one foot upon the ground. But whether 
or not he has, only an instantaneous camera can 
say. He is supposed always to heel the ground 
with his knee locked. Not even an instantane- 
ous camera could tell whether he does this. As 
aresult of these perplexities, judges often have a 
general type of ‘* walking ” to which they require 
every contestant to adhere; so that if a 
contestant have a peculiar style, no matter 
whether he never takes a foot from the ground, 
and never bends a knee, he isruled off. I once 
saw a man ruled off because he was leaning too 
far forward. Now the recognized impossibility 
of enforcing the rules of walking has led to the 
provision that a contestant shall be warned 
twice before being pulled off the track. In 
other words, a man, if he chooses, may have two 
short runs in each race ; these he is apt to use 
to pass a rival when the judge’s back is turned. 
The absurdity of all this is beyond words. 
Under the fairest of judges an Intercollegiate 
championship rests upon one man's say-so; and 
when there is the least suspicion of unfairness 
the worst features of college athletics, bad blood 
and childish recriminations, are sure to arise. 
But the effect of a walking match on the athlete 
is by far its worst result. The exercise is as in- 
jurious as it is ugly and unnatural; far more 
men are nauseated and faint at the finish than 
in any other race. For this reason it is also 
more wearing mentally. Moreover, when a 
man’s style has once been questioned, the fear 
of being disqualified haunts him like a night- 
mare ; and the danger of gross injustice from 
judges is ever present. No man objects to the 
mental strain of an approaching race against a 
better athlete ; but to lave this mental strain 
trebled by the trivial and senseless circum- 
stances I have described is more than any man 
should permit himself to bear. Even if the In- 
tercollegiate programme were not already twice 
too long, there would be no place on it for a 
walking match. 

The case of the bicycle race is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The only objection that can be urged 
against it gwa bicycle race is that the contest- 
ants are seldom or never able to do their best. 
A man who has repeatedly ridden paced trials 
in 5m. is pretty sure to be beaten in 5m. I5s., 

rovided he cuts out a proper pace for his rivals. 
his may be inevitable, but that doesn’t com- 
mend the sport to anyone who has been used 
to stand on his own feet, and to believe that, 


barring accident, the best man must win. Still 
I shall not attack the race as a race. It is 
enough to show that it is out of place on the 


programme of a track and field athletic cham- 
pionship. ‘This is true for several reasons. In 
the first place the best athletic tracks are unfit 
for cycling. This has been shown year after 
year at the Intercollegiates, where the bicycle 
race is pretty apt—as it did in 1892 and 1894— 
to end inasmash-up. It may be argued that 
the athletic tracks should be made fit for cycling. 
The question of expense, if no other question, 
would render this impracticable ; and it has been 
repeatedly found that a bicycle track is in its 
very nature unfit for the holding of athletic 
championships. The high banking of the turns 











makes it impossible to extend the stretch into 
a two-twenty straightaway; and if the long 
dash and Jow hurdles are run with a curve, the 
start must be on anincline, Thisis bad enough 
in a flat race; the difficulty of taking hurdles 
on a hillside can be described only by one who 
has made the experiment. Moreover, the best 
surface for a pneumatic tire is by no means the 
best for a spiked shoe. The slow time made at 
the International Championships held last sum- 

. mer on the Chicago cycling track, Thirty-fifth 
street, was largely due to the condition of the 
footway. The reports of the Western Inter- 
collegiate Championship held within the month 
on the same track confirm this statement. The 
fact is in a nutshell that the best tracks for 
footracing, the Berkeley Oval and Manhattan 
Field, do not admit of a safe and satisfactory 
bicycle race ; and that in proportion as you alter 
our track to accommodate the bicycle you spoil 

it for footracing. But the all-important ques- 
tion is that of time. At the Intercollegiates 
this year there were eleven bicycle heats in all. 
These occupied in actual racing time, one hour, 
one minute, fifty and one-fifth seconds. Allow- 
ing for a short wait between the heats, the 
bicycle races must have occupied an hour and 


ahalf. Now the longest practicable afternoon 
from the spectators’ point of view is about three 
hours. Thus a single one of the fourteen 


events is allowed to occupy no less than one- 
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half of all of the available time. The fact is 
that the bicycle race was introduced into the 
athletic programme in the infancy of cycling, 
when the sport needed a To-day, like 
a cuckoo in a bluebird’s nest, it bids fair to oust 
out the rightful nestlings. If bicycling is 
worthy of a place among college sports it should 
stand by itself, for it is a separate sport incom- 
patible with footracing. 

Much could of course be done in the way of 
shortening the ee by limiting the con- 
testants. To this end it might be well to re- 
ceive only two or three entries in each event 
from one college ; but this would work hardship 
to —— like Harvard and Yale, where hun- 
dreds of athletes train, and would open the way 
to scores of third-class men from smaller col- 
leges. A standard might better be fixed in each 
event which an athlete must reach to qualify. 
Great improvement might also be made by 
aay ey the management of the games in the 

ands of graduate athletes. Yet these remedies 
are superficial. The radical evil lies in the 
number of events. 

In brief, what I propose is to drop the mile 
walk and the bicycle race. The championships 
could then, with _ management and limited 
entries, be run off in about the time it takes to 
decide a baseball or football game. This, I 
maintain, and only this, will check the rapid 
decline in their popularity. 
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VIGILANT SAILS AWAY. 

On Thursday morning, May 31st, the smart 
sloop Vigzlant, the — of American yachts- 
men, left the Erie Basin to start on her cup- 
hunting trip in British waters. Rigged as a 
yawland magnificently equipped for whatever 
weather she might meet, her progress down the 
bay was like a triumphal march. There was a 
cold northeaster blowing, and the weather was 
foggy and rain fell plenteously. As she was 
towed seaward every sailing craft dipped her 
colors to the conqueror of the Va/kyrze, while 
tug boats, ocean steamers, coasters and steam 
yachts screeched out shrill messages of farewell. 

Mr. Frank T. Morrell’s lightning steam yacht, 
Vamoose—the fastest of her length afloat— 
with Mr. F. W. J. Hurst, treasurer of the New 
York Yacht Club, and Mr. Frank T. Robinson, 
a popular and prominent member of the club, 
escorted Vzgz/ant to her anchorage in the Horse 
Shoe, where she waited for the weather. 

Mr. Howard Gould went down on the Vzgi- 
Zant, and so did that excellent skipper, Capt. 
Henry C. Haff, who sailed the Mayflower and 
the Votentecr so magnificently in their inter- 
national races against Galatea and Thistle. 
Both returned to the city on the Vamoose. 

Shortly before midnight the wind shifted to 
the northwest, the gloomy clouds were dis- 
persed, and the stars twinkled brightly. The 
Vigilant’s sails were set, her anchor was hove 
up, and with a brisk breeze blowing her along 
at the rate of 10 knots an hour she passed out 
by Sandy Hook at 12h. gom. on Friday, June 
1st, dis ‘4 ing the night signal of the New York 
Yacht Club, thus making an excellent start for 
the Clyde, where she will fit out and where her 
racing spars, sails and gear await her. 


As a matter of interesting record, I may add 
that she was strengthened by the addition of a 
bilge angle-bar on either side extending the 
whole length of the vessel, to which twelve steel 
‘‘struts” were bolted on either side and extended 
to the deck beams. Shecarried on her deck six 
dories in case of accident. Provisioned for thirty- 
five days; she had 2,400 gallons of water in her 
tanks. On board were Capt. Jeffrey; first mate, 
Clayton Haff; second mate, L. Miller; chief 
steward, Henry Boyd, and seamen, , Her- 
man, W. B. Lundt, Loftus Robertson, Thomas 
Rosevelt, Antonio Johnson, John Lorsen, Ben 
Christiansen, Nils Christiansen, Alexander 
Johnson, Emil Andersen, George Haff, Oscar 
Andersen, Olaf Knoff, Alex. Christiansen, 0 
Olsen, L. Genderson, Charles Bird, Peter Mor- 
asch, Henry Nelson and Fred Forceboom. All 
the seamen except two are Scandinavians, and 
all served last season on Colonia, Jubilee or 
Vigzlant, Ten extra men sailed on — 2d 
for Glasgow, and will join her on the Clyde. 


VIGILANT’S CHANCES ABROAD. 


Mr. George J. Gould was so anxious to get 
across the ocean that he did not wait for the 
Atalanta to be fitted out, but sailed on the Parzs 
with his family for Southampton on May 16th. 
He took a house for the season at Cowes, and 
up to June 13th had arranged for races with 
Valkyrie and Britannza, and was in treaty 
for a deep water contest with the Satanzta. 

American yachtsmen characterize as unsports- 
manlike the action of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, in its refusal to permit Vzgz/ant to chal- 
lenge for their gold cup. They refused to waive 


the ten months’ notice and thus laid themselves 
It will be 


open to much unpleasant criticism. 































remembered that the New York Yacht Club 
has never declined to make reasonable conces- 
sions to the challengers for the America’s Cup. 
In point of fact Lord Dunraven and the Royal 
Yacht Squadron had things all their own way 
last year, every point of consequence they de- 
manded being yielded with generous courtesy. 
It is highly probable that the /ex ¢a/zonzs may 
obtain in future negotiations with the Britishers, 
and it is certain that the conduct of the Royal 
Victoria will not soon be forgotten. 

There is no reason why the Vzgz/ant should 
not be highly successful abroad. Of course it 
cannot be expected that she will win every race 
in which she engages. She may encounter 
very heavy weather, in which case I think Sa- 
tanita will beat her, but in moderate weather I 
shall be surprised if she does not vanquish Va/- 
kyrie and Britannza in races in which they sail 
boat for boat. Remember that Vzgz/ant will 
contend against the combined yachting talent 
of Great Britain, over courses and under condi- 
tions of wind and sea with which Capt. Haff 
and his associates are totally unfamiliar. 

It may be of interest to note that Capt. Tom 
Diaper of Itchen Ferry has been engaged as 
pilot of the Vzgz/ant. He acted ina similar 
capacity aboard the Navahoe last year. He is 
well known to American yachtsmen, having been 
in command of the Harvey cutter, //een, during 
her first racing season. 
a pilot the Wavaker was able to accomplish 
little, the Watson cutters beating her every 
time in windward work. The American boat’s 
defeat cannot, however, be charged to Diaper, 
who for private reasons, which it is unnecessary 
to mention, would have been as happy asa 
sandboy to see Lord Dunraven’s boat come in 
last every time. 

I saw Mr. George Gould the day before he 
sailed, and he assured me that he would enter 
the Vzgz/ant in all races where the courses and 
conditions were such as to afford his yacht fair 
play. Hesaid he had invited Nat Herreshoff 
to spend the yachting season in England. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE VIGILANT. 


The Vigzlant reached Gourock on the Clyde, 
a 16th, 3 p.M. She made the passage from 
New York in 15 daysg hours. This was excep- 
tionally fast time and beats all records of racing 
cutters or sloops crossing the Atlantic in an east- 
erly direction under cruising rig. In October, 
1885, Sir Richard Sutton’s cutter Genesta 
sailed from Sandy Hook to Gosport in 19 days 
10 hours, the distance being 3,300 miles, and she 
averaged about seven knots an hour, In 1887 
Vice-Commodore Bell’s cutter 7/zst/e made the 
passage to England in 17 days. Va/kyrze this 
year was 28 days 9 hours. 

The Vzgzlant met with good weather and fair 
winds on her voyage, and she averaged eight 
knots an hour, On the second day out she bent 
a gaff-headed mizzen on the jigger mast and 
found that it did better work than the thimble- 
headed one that she had bent when she left port. 

The only mishap that befell the Vzgz¢ant was 
the carrying away of her topmast at noon on 
June 8th. The sail was not injured. A new 
topmast was made from a spinnaker boom, and 
it was on end in five hours and the sail set 
again. Her best day’s run was 256 knots. The 
schooner Lasca took 17 days and 16 hours for 


the journey, her best day’s run being 255 knots. 
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In spite of his skill as 
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As she sailed up the Clyde the steam yacht 
Mohican, which acted as a tender and consort 
to the 7Azs¢/e during her races with the Volun- 
teer, met the Vzgzlant and escorted her to 
Gourock. Every craft saluted her and she met 
with a right regal welcome. The work of fitting 
her for the Clyde regatta began at once. 


THE ATALANTA. 


George Gould’s steam yacht, 4 ¢alanta, which 
had been laid up in the Erie Basin for four 
years, was rapidly fitted out. She was painted 
white for the first time, and looking quite hand- 
some she steamed out of the Erie Basin at 10 
o'clock on Sunday, June 3d. She was in com- 
mand of Captain Shackford, and as passengers 
she carried Mr. Howard Gould, his friend, Mr. 
Maughan Carter ; Captain Henry C. Haff, who 
will command the Vzgz/ant in her races abroad, 
and Mr. Gilbert L. Wilson, the sailmaker who 
made the last racing canvas of the Vigilant. 

The A¢alanta’s destination was Southampton. 
She arrived at Fayal, one of the Azores, on June 
11th, where she coaled up and proceeded. All 
were well on board. Mr. George Gould joined 
her on her arrival in the Solent, and Captain 
Haff went on to Glasgow to look over the 
ground, gain what information he could, and 
await the Vzgilant’s coming. He told me he 
would strive his hardest to have her ready for 
the first of the Clyde regattas on July 4th. 
Thence she will go to Bangor and Kingston, 
and she should be in excellent condition for the 
races to be sailed during the Cowes week. 

While Vigzlant was speeding triumphantly 
- the Clyde, Atalanta anchored at Cowes. 

r. Howard Gould was delighted to hear of the 
arrival of the Vzgzlant. Capt. Haff and sail- 
maker Wilson lost no time, but took the first 
train to Scotland to prepare the yacht for her 
racing campaign. Capt. Diaper of Itchen 
Ferry has been engaged to pilot the Vzgzlant 
in her races, and Capt. Haff will have the ad- 
vantage of the advice of the best Scotch talent. 


RACING IN HOME WATERS. 

With the Vzgi/ant hunting cups in English 
waters, with Pz/grim turned into a steam 
yacht, and with Colonia and /Judzlee out of 
commission, racing in the large class of single- 
stickers cannot be otherwise than dull. It is 
true that two boats in the class are to be in 
commission, and as each is owned by a true 
sportsman we ought to have at least a few 
good matches. Commodore J. Malcolm Forbes 
will race the Volunteer, restored to her origi- 
nal rig as asloop, and wearing that magnificent 
suit of sails made for the Pz/grim, against Rear 
Commodore Royal Phelps Carroll’s Navahoe. 

The Navahoe has yet to sail her maiden race 
in American waters, and just how she will be- 
have when sailing against the conqueror of the 
Thistle is what all yachtsmen want to see. 
Had the Vzgzlant remained here and met the 
Volunteer we might have been able to get 
some valuable deductions from a comparison of 
the speed of the two smart vessels. And thus 
we also should have had a favorable oppor- 
tunity of gauging the improvement that has 
taken place in the speed of large racing sloops 
since 1887, when Commodore Bell’s 7hzstle 
succumbed to the superior fighting qualities of 
General Paine’s Volunteer. It is generally 
conceded that Vigz/ant is far faster than Vav- 











ahoe, but just how much cannot be determined, 
as the yachts have never met. Admirers of 
the Volunteer, who are to be found everywhere, 
will not believe that Wavahoe can defeat the 
old champion until they see that feat actually 
performed, The meeting is eagerly looked for. 

The 70-foot class that used to afford such 
good sport is dead, the 7ztanza that used to be 
the queen of it having been altered into a 
schooner and re-christened Dagmar. The 
Shamrock has undergone a similar transforma- 
tion, and the pretty Katrzva has now nothing 
to sail against except the Bedouzn. 

Of the big fleet of 46 footers three remain 
whose owners are racing men from the word 
go, and Wasp, Glorzana and Harpoon are 
likely to renew their oid feud until the vexed 
question is authoritatively decided. 

The Harpoon it will be remembered was the 
only centerboard in the 46-foot class and she 
was the only one that could begin to sail against 
the Herreshoff keel craft Wasf and Gloriana. 
The Messrs. Adams did not fit out the Harpoon 
last year, all their time being taken up in the 
Boston syndicate yacht P7lgr7m, designed by 
Messrs. Stewart and Binney for cup-defending 
purposes. This season they will, it is under- 
stood, have ample time to indulge in their 
favorite recreation of racing and with that end 
in view will ‘‘tune up ” aye tg until she is 
able to tackle her rivals the Wasp and the G/o- 
viana. She is not afraid of any others in the 
class, such as Sayonara, Mineola, etc. 

Harry M. Gillig, the Glortana’s new owner, 
had her in commission early in the season and 
he and Capt. Gibson have been busy sailing 
her in order to get the hang of her peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies with a view to improve- 
ments. Mr. Gillig has taken such a fancy to 
his new purchase that he has decided not to 
fit out his big schooner, the Ramona, this year 
but to do all his sailing on his smart single- 
sticker. He will not decline any advances 
made by the owners of the Haroon should 
they wish to-race for cups or money or fun, or 
all three, He knows he has a fast and able 
boat and is not fearful of the result. 

The Waspf is owned by Messrs. Henry F. 
and R. Lincoln Lippitt, of Providence, R. I., 
who are infected with the racing fever. There 
has always been some little doubt expressed as 
to whether the Was has proved herself actu- 
ally better than G/orzana, and the question may 
be settled before winter. 

There will be little or no competition in the 
40-foot class as about all the boats are now in 
cruising rig and living on their reputations. 


THE NEW 2I-FOOT CLASS. 


The new 21-foot class, invented by the widc- 
awake Larchmont Club, bids fair to offer some 
exciting sport, especially as all the large clubs 
will encourage the little boats with generous 
prizes About twenty of them will be built, 
and all the prominent designers are to be rep- 
resented. These boats need not be costly to 
construct nor expensive to run. 

There are certain arbitrary restrictions in 
this class which should be well considered b 
designers and owners. The length over all 
must not excéed 31 feet, three-quarters of which 
must be decked. The length on the water 
line is limited to 21 feet ; the ballast must be 
permanent and all outside of hull; the center- 
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board, if any, must not weigh more than 200 
pounds when hoisted up in the trunk; the 
crew is limited to three, one of whom may be a 
paid hand, but the helmsman must be a Corin- 
thian. The sail area must not be more than 
600 square feet nor less than 500. Jib sail and 
spinnaker are alone permitted. No time al- 
lowance is given toany boat, and this will lead 
designers to build up to the limit of the class. 
C. Oliver-Iselin, W. Butler Duncan, Herman 
B. Duryea, W. Osborn, Robert B. Roosevelt, 
D. J. Sielow and the Messrs. Greacen are among 
those who have boats of this new class. The 
Iselin boat has been transferred to Wm. P. 
Douglas, who will take up all her engagements, 


THE OPENING OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 


The chief event of Wednesday, May 3oth, 
was the opening sail of the Atlantic Y. C., which 
marked the formal opening of the club. The 
burgee was hoisted and saluted by the fleet, 
which then weighed anchor, the larger vessels 
going tothe Southwest Spit and back while the 
smaller rounded Swash Channel buoy. The 
wind was piping from the southeast and down 
the bay there was a tidy lop of a sea which 
compelled some of the smaller boats to reef. 
The Emerald, owned by Mr. James Rogers 
Maxwell, showed marked improvement over 
last year’s form owing tothe alterations made 
in her bow. One of the new boats out for her 
first spin was the fin keel Zzdo/on, built for 
Vice-Commodore Crosby of the Riverside 
Yacht Club. Judging from her maiden per- 
formance she ought to develop good speed 
when her skipper gets better acquainted with 
her. Among the other yachts that took part in 
the opening sail were Commodore Banks’ flag- 
ship the schooner Water Wetch, Mr. B. 
Sutton’s schooner Zoya/, Vice-Commodore San- 
ford’s sloop Rzva/, Mr. L. J. Callanan’s sloop 
Eclipse, Mr. — Weir’s sloop 7zgress and 
Mr. Stephen Loines’ sloop Swannanoa. 

While on the subject of the A. Y.C. it might 
be as well to remark that the squadron will 
rendezvous in Larchmont Y. C. harbor for its 
annual cruise on the afternoon of July 3d. On 
the afternoon of July 4th the squadron will sail 
across the Sound to Oyster Bay, and that 
evening will accept the hospitality so courte- 
ously offered by the Seawanhaka Corinthians. 

On July sth the fleet will sail for Morris Cove, 
at the entrance to New Haven harbor, and 
will anchor off the Pequot Club, continuing its 
eastward cruise next day as far as Duck 
Island. Saturday night and Sunday will be 
spent in New London, and on Monday the 
squadron will run to Shelter Island, where next 
day the gig races will probably be rowed and 
the question of disbanding or continuing the 
cruise still further will be decided. 


FIRST REGATTA OF THE SEASON. 


The annual regatta of the Harlem Yacht 
Club was sailed on Memorial Day in a spank- 
ing southeast breeze, and it proved to be one of 
the most successful ever sailed by this organi- 
zation. The start was from off the club-house 
at College Point, and over the usual course. 
The winners were : Class B, Peer/ess; Class C, 
Jola ; Class D, Vantic ; Class E,,Maud ; Class 
F, Florence K.,; Class G, Norman ,; Class H, 
Regina, Class 1, Bertha; Class J, Emily ; 
Class K, Lottze K.; Class L, Wash ; Class I 
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Annie Y.; Class N, Alice. This regatta is a 
great favorite with the Harlem people, and 
1,750 guests of the club viewed the race from 
the steamer Cygnus. The regatta was con- 
ducted in an excellent manner, the judges 
being Messrs. B. F. Sutton, James C. Summers, 
Edward M. Griffiths and G. W. Fuller. The 
regatta committee were: H. B. McAllister, G. 
A. Bergen, J. Rowe, F. W. Creegan and J. 
Wimmer. oon after the regatta the club 
shifted its quarters to a more commodious and 
convenient location at City Island. 


OPENING OF THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB. 


The club-house at Milton Point, on the 
Sound, was formally opened for the season on 
Memorial Day, the ceremonies consisting of 
hoisting the burgee to the breeze and saluting 
it with the big club cannon. There was a 
goodly number of members and guests in at- 
tendance at luncheon, and the yachts 77//ze 
(ex-Commodore Starbuck), Golden Rod (ex- 
Commodore Watt), Hallowe'en (ex-Commo- 
dore Evans), and J/zmstre/ (Rear-Commodore 
Charles T. Nels), were festooned with flags. 


PAVONIA’S CELEBRATION. 

On Memorial Day the Pavonia Y. C. opened 
its handsome house at Atlantic Highlands on 
which a large amount of money was spent dur- 
rf the winter. There was a catboat race from 
off the Jersey City Club House to and round 
Bedloe’s Island, thence to and round the Bell 
buoy and back, about ten miles. Ten boats 
started, but on account of the weight of the 
breeze only five finished. In the cabin cats, 
Mr. F. M. Randall’s W2n or Lose beat Mr. J. 
Zimmerman’s Water Lily 1m. 17s. In the 
open cats Mr. W. Poland’s Emma K. beat Mr. 
F. Speir’s Quz Vive gm. 14s. 


BROOKLYN Y. C. ANNUAL REGATTA, JUNE 4TH. 

The thirty-seventh annual regatta of the B. 
Y. C. was sailed on June 4th, and was very 
successful. There were twenty-six starters. 
Class A cats, R. W. Runmell’s Edda D., O. 
M. Schwerdfeger’s WVetize, panne Riley’s Paul 
and Stella, Charles J. Earle’s Folly; Class B 
cats, H. M. Ferguson's Lester ; Class D cabin 
cats, L. Smith’s Zadztha, F. M. Randall’s Win 
or Lose, C. F. Larzelere’s Juanita, Hazen 
Morse’s X7¢tize ; Class E cabin cats, W. E. Els- 
worth’s Mary, H. W. Hanan’s A/muzra,; Class 
I jib and mainsails, F. M. Randall’s Exile, R. 
C. Hopkins’ Faustima, S. O’Brien’s Lizzze ; 
Twenty-eight foot class, E. Prentiss’ Golden 
Hope, E. R. Baker's Christine, W. B. Grow- 
tage’s Nomad, C. H. Humphrey’s Ade/e, H. 
W. Brett’s Arrow, W. Schumaker’s l’zda ; 
Thirty foot class, Alex. Roe’s Forsythe, 
Chas. Solheim’s Wzzfah, C. H. Benson’s Mzi- 
lie; Thirty-five foot class, E, H. Converse’s 
Tletka, J. A. Constant’s neh ees Weir’s 
Tigress. The wind was strong and puffy from 
the southwest, so much so, indeed, that all the 
smaller classes took in a reef or two. The race 
was sailed over the numerous courses of the 
club, and afforded much entertainment. The 
winners were: Class A, Edda D.; Class B, 
Lester ; Class D, Wn or Lose ; Class E, un- 
decided; Class I, Exzle; 25-ft. class, Golden 
Hope; 30-ft. class, Forsythe ; 35-ft. class, 
Tigress. The Committee were Messrs. Wun- 
der, Bobbett and Townsend. 


ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JUNE 5TH. 

The A. Y. C. was not blessed with muci. 
wind at the start of their annual regatta on 
June 5th, but the brisk wind at the finish atoned 
for many of the disappointments earlier in the 
day. The light air that blew from the south- 
west was nearly killed by a smart shower, and 
the judges had a very tantalizing time indeed. 
The ebb tide carried the yachts seaward at a 
moderate speed, the starters being: Class 
2, schooners Arze/ and Emerald ,; 3, schooners 
Elsemarie, Agnes, Serkara, Loyal ; 3, sloops, 
Ventura, 4. sloops, aig, ed and Daphne ; 
5, sloops, Wasp, Gloriana, Penguin , 6, sloops, 
Moccasin; 7, sloops, Tigress and Daffodil S 
8, sloop, Wadasso. 

It was a long and dreary drift down to the 
Southwest Spit, the Arvze/, which was first to 
round the buoy, having taken nearly three hours 
to get there. Asa test of speed up to that 
point the race was valueless and luck was 
everything. All the schooners and the Ven- 
tura sailed to the Scotland lightship and thence 
to a stakeboat anchored five miles south-south- 
east of the lightship. Sloopsin classes 4 and 5 
rounded a stakeboat off the northern point of 
the Hook, and then rounded the Scotland light- 
ship and the stakeboat before mentioned. 

In the beat out from Scotland lightship the 
wind freshened, the leaders being Avze/ in the 
schooners and G/orzana in the sloops. Home- 
ward the wind was free. At half-past eight 
o’clock the wind suddenly shifted to the north- 
west and compelled the yachts that were romp- 
ing up to the finish line off South Beach, Staten 
Island, with balloon sails, to take in all their fly- 
ing kites and beat up the rest of the way. The 
winners were : Class 2 schooners, Arzel. Em- 
erald did not finish. Class 3 schooners, £/se- 
marze. Loyal did not finish. Class 3 sloops, 
Ventura. Class 4 sloops, Eclipse. Class 5 
sloops, Glorzana beating Wasp 17m. 5s. Class 
6 sloops, Moccasin. Class 7 sloops, 7zgress. 
Class 8 sloops, Wadasso. Class 9 sloops, Ma- 
arise. Class 11 sloops, A/mira. Theclub had 
been generous enough to appropriate more 
than $1,000 for prizes, and it certainly deserved 
better luck, he steamer Cygnus carried a 
club party under Messrs. John L. Bliss and 
Henry B. Howell. The judges, Messrs. Hen 

. Gielow, George W. McNally and ag q 
owell, managed the regatta capitally, from 
the tug Governor. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JUNE 7TH. 
A glorious northwest breeze with sting enough 
in it to blow the foam for yards, splendid sun- 
shine and wind clouds that chased each other 
madly across the sky. These were the inspirit- 
ing conditions that the members of the N. Y. 
Y. C, and their guests who crowded the club 
steamer Zaurus, were confronted with on June- 
7th when the forty-ninth annual regatta was 
sailed. The entries were few, but in spite of 
that the races in the different classes were ex- 
citing and interesting. In schooners classes 3 
and 4, Mr. George H. B. Hill’s Avze/ and J. 
Rogers Maxwell’s Emerald were rivals. In 
schooners class 5, Mr. J. Berré King’s E/se- 
marze, Mr. B, Frank Sutton’s Loya/ and vie 
N. Winslow’s 4 gues were the contestants, In 
the same class of schooners but in cruising 
trim, Mr. W. G. Brokaw’s Vator and Mr. 
Henry K. McHarg’s Neeara were candidates 
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for cups. Next came those two famous 46-foot- 
ers Wasp and Glorzana, with whose emulous 
achievements the readers of these Records are 
familiar. The first named is the property of Mr. 
Henry F. Lippitt, of Providence, R. I., and the 
last named owned by Mr. H. M. Gillig, of New 
York. There was a mixed rig class consisting 
of the schooner Sachem, — to Messrs. 
Adams and Moore, the imported Queen Mab, 
the property of Mr. Percy Chubb, and Mr. L. 
S. Callanan's sloop Eclipse. 

The start was at Buoy No, 11, and the course 
was to the Southwest Spit buoy, passing to the 
south and west of it, thence south of Buoy No. 
1o and north of the bell buoy off the point of 
Sandy Hook to Sandy Hook lightship, and back 
the same way, a distance of 31 nautical miles. 
The Gloriana and Wasp went round the Scot- 
land lightship instead of Sandy Hook lightship, 
making the course 25 nautical miles. 

It was a free wind to the outer mark, and the 
way thither was enlivened by frequent luffing 
matches. All the yachts except those in cruis- 
ing trim carried balloon sails and fairly tore 
through the water. At the Southwest Spit the 
Gloriana was 15 seconds ahead of the Wasf, 
and the racing schooners were in a bunch. 

On the way out tothe lightships spinnakers 
were set to port. The Wasp passed Glorz- 
ana when about half way out and increased 
her lead rapidly and to such an extent that she 
rounded the Scotland lightship 8m. 9s. before 
her opponent. Andthen began asturdy thresh 
to windward in which G/orzana vainly es- 
sayed to make up her leeway. While they 
were at it hammer and tongs, with their club- 
topsails downed and the working ones set in 
their place, the other racers were gybing round 
the Sandy Hook lightship as follows: Sachem, 
12h. 54m. 578.; Emerald, th. 30s.; Ariel, th. 
3m. 358.; Queen Mad, th. 5m. 3s.; Eclipse, 
th. 9m. 42s.; Elsemarze, th 12m 1os.; Loyal, 
th. 15m. 20s.; Meera, th, 18m. 58s.; Viator, 
th, 20m, 32s.; and- Agnes, th, 21m. 33s. 

Now came the tussle of the day the beat 
back to the Southwest Spit between the Emer- 
ald and the Arze/ against a strong head wind 
and astrong head tide. It was then that 4rze/ 
began to show her superiority. It was a 
splendid battle, gloriously contested. The 

meraid's racing measurement according to 
the New York Yacht Club rule is 89.57 Feet 
while the Arzel’s is only 83.53. At the South- 
west Spit the Arze/ had gained quite a good 
deal, the time of the six leaders at that point 
being taken as follows . 2h. 31m. 20s. ; 
Gloriana, 2h. 49m. 50s. ; Emerald, 3h. 3m. 
20s.; Ariel, 3h. 4m, 30s. ; Sachem, 3h. 12m. 
35s. and Queen Mad, 3h. 13m. 5s. From this 
mark it was a close-hauled stretch to the finish, 
which was close enough to be exciting. When 
the’ regatta committee, Messrs. S. Nicholson 
Kane, Irving Grinnell and Chester Griswold, 
had done a little figuring, it was found that on 
corrected time Arze/ beat Emerald 3m. 309s. ; 
Elsemarie beat Loyal 12m. 26s. ; Viator beat 
Neera 4m. 41s.; Wasp beat Gloriana 23m. 
26s., and that Queen Mab beat Sachem 11m. 
28s. The Zaurus was in charge of Treasurer 
Hurst and Secretary Oddie, assisted by Mr. 
Alex. Taylor. Commodore Morgan was on 
board Vice-Commodore Brown’s steam yacht, 
Shearwater, from whose bridge the regatta 
committee directed the race. A few days later 


YACHTING. 





Commodore Morgan’s flagship A/ay fitted out 
for a vogage to England to spend the season. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JUNE Q. 


The usual characteristic ‘‘ Larchmont luck,” 
was not wanting on June 9, when in a nice 
southwest breeze the. Spring regatta was 
sailed. The schooners Baneteld and Ariel 
met again, being entered in class B, and so did 
the schooners Loyal, Viator and A gues which 
formed class D, Was and Glorzana formed 
Class 5, while the other starters were : Class 6, 
sloops and cutters : H. W. Bucknell’s Minerva, 
L. Vaughn Clark’s Gossoon. Class 7, sloops and 
cutters : James Weir’s Zigress, Charles Prior’s 
Lurylia, L. Rutherford’s Druszlla, Stephen 
C. Baldwin’s Mary C. Class 9, sloops and cut- 
ters: Frank Freeman’s Wadrine, Oswald San- 
derson’s Pyzze, W. B. Duncan's Hour/and the 
Water Lily. Special class, yawls: H. W. 
Eaton’s Andax and po Allen’s Evelyn, 
Class 11, cabin cats: W. E. Ellsworth’s Wary, 
Wilmer Hanan’s 4/mzra, C. T. Pierce’s Oconee. 
Class 12, cabin cats: F. M. Randall’s W72n or 
Lose, Hazen Morse’s K7ttie. Class 14, open 
cats: Arthur Clark’s Punch and the Violet. 
Special sweepstakes race for $25 a corner. 
a Mab, Wasp, Gloriana, Minerva, 

rusilla. ‘The courses were the usual one’s 
of the club. As it was the first appearance of 
the new 21-footer Hourz, there was consider- 
able curiosity as to her behavior, and the 
general impression was, that if she sails as well 
as she looks, she will prove a flyer. Minerva 
split her working topsail and this caused Gos- 
soon to win. The way that Wasp tackled 
Queen Mab was a sight worth seeing, and so 
was the behavior of that smart Herreshoff fin- 
keel Drusilla which had no difficulty in win- 
ning in her class, The wind was brisk. 

The regatta committee, Messrs. Lovejoy, 
Sarony and Baretto figured the winners out as 
follows: Arzel beat Emerald on corrected 
time, 5m. 56s.; Loyal beat Agnes, 4m. 21s.; 
Wasp beat Gloriana, 13m. 538.; Gossoon beat 
Minerva, 2m, 7s.; Drusilla beat Tigress, 9m. 
51s.; Andax beat Evelyn, 15m. 28s.; Almira 
beat Mary, 2m 38s.; Aztize beat Win or Lose, 
9m, 52s. on elapsed time; Punch beat Violet, 
Im. 31s. on elapsed time. In the special sweep- 
stakes, Wasp beat Queen Maé, 7m. 1s.; Glore- 
ana, 13m. 538.; Minerva, 24m. 29s. and Dru- 
silla 25m. 21s. Houri had not been measured 
but she probably won by the time allowance 
she will receive from the others in class 9. 


KNICKERBOCKER YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JUNE I6TH. 


The annual regatta of the K. Y. C. was sailed 
on June 16th It attracted much attention from 
the circumstance that the Hourz, Mr. Butler 
Duncan’s .21-footer sailed a race against the 
Minnetonka, built in Minnesota by Mr. Arthur 
Dyer for Mr. George Work. She was sailed by 
Mr. Bryan Alley, but failed to do anything ex- 
cept when running down the wind. 

he race was sailed over the usual courses of 
the club, The winners being Penguin, Sas- 
gua, Mopsey, Hourt, Madrine, Nanita, 2 
Onawa, J. J. M., and Violet. The Laura M., 
Starin was the club boat, and the regatta com- 
mittee were Messrs. McDonald, Sinkinson, 
Wood, Strohmenger and Funke. The yachts 
finished in a violent squall which luckily did no 
serious damage, A. J. KENEALY. 











IN THE EAST. 

The month has shown some surprises in col- 
lege baseball, but on the whole things have 
turned out much as was expected. Princeton 
beat Harvard, with ease, in spite of the good 
game that the Cambridge men put up on 
Holmes’ Field in the second contest. The 
series stands 12-5, 4-10, 11-4. Pennsylvania 
found no difficulty in winning her second and 
last game from Harvard, Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania have each won a game, but will probably 
not play off the tie. Harvard’s nine is develop- 
ing and rapidly getting into form, but it will 
hardly be able to win its last series with Yale. 
Yale, Princeton and Pennsylvania are ap- 
parently very closely matched. 

In the New England colleges Williams seems 
to have slightly the best of it, with Dartmouth 
close behind her. Amherst is apparently out 
of the race. Cornell’s team this year seems to 
be very weak, indeed, and will hardly equal 
last year’s record. The University of Michi- 
gan team met with decisive defeats in every 
game upon its eastern trip. 

The Harvard and Yale Freshman have each 
won a game and according to custom the series 
will remain a tie. Harvard won at Cambridge, 
5-3. while Yale took the game on her home 
grounds, 10-1. 


WILLIAMS, 5 ; DARTMOUTH, 2, 

Williamstown, May s1oth.—This game was 
close and exciting, and especially interesting as 
being between the two leaders in the N. E. As- 
sociation. As we remarked last month, Williams 
seems to be better off when Lewis is in the box, 
and we expect to see him pitch nearly allof the 
remaining championship games. The honors 
were about evenly divided, however, as far as 
pitching goes, for Dinsmore also pitched a re- 
markably good game. 


WILLIAMS. DARTMOUTH. 


OUTING FOR JULY. 


BASEBALL. 





AB RBHPOA E AB RBHPOA E 
And’son,3b..3 1 o 1: 1 oj/McCor’k,s.s.3 1 1 2 4 2 
Draper, c...4 0 o10 4 oFolsom,3b..4 0 0 1 1 o 
Ham’att,1f.4 o o o o o/Huff, rb..... ee 8 te 6 
T.Lynch.1b.4 0 111 2 oj/Dinsmore,p.3 o o 2 4 1 
Ashton, r.f..4 1 1 2 1 o/Abbott, c...4 0 0 4 1 2 

. Lynch,s.s.4 1 0 1 3 o/Dodge,lf...4 o 1 4 1 0 
ewey,c.f..3 1 1 1 1 oj/Adams,r.f..3 0 0 2 0 o 
Eaton,2b...4 0 o o 3 oSmalley,c.f.3 1 1 200 
Lewis p..... 3 1 r rt o oSmart, 2b...3 0 0 21 0 
Totals... .33 Totals....27 2 42712 6 
Score by Innings ca 3.4.8 6 9°38 © 
Williams....... - © © 220000 OS 
SRRTRIUNINS 4s ccensescanenscs © 0200000 o-2 


Three-base hit : Dodge. Two-base hit: Dewey. Sac- 
rifice hits: Hammatt, Ashton, Dewey, McCormack, 
Smart. Stolen bases: Ashton, Folsom, McCormack 3. 
Base on balls: Smart, Huff, Dewey, Smalley, Lewis, 
Anderson 2. Hit by pitched ball: McCormack. Passed 
balls: Abbott1, Draper1. Struck out: Eaton 2, Draper, 
Abbott 2, Folsom, Smalley, Dodge, Adams, Huff, Dins- 
more. Double plays: Ashton and T. Lynch, T. Lynch- 
Draper, Dodge-Abbot. Umpire: Brady. Time: 1 hour 
40 minutes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 28 ; YALE, 18. 

Philadelphia, May rath. — Pennsylvania's 
batters again came to the front in the game with 
Yale. It was decidedly a batting contest, no less 
than forty-seven base hits being made, with a 
total of eighty-two. Outside of the batting the 
game was naturally of little interest. Both Bos- 
well and Trudeau were weak in the box, al- 
though the Pennsylvania man seemed to havea 
little the best of it. 






























PENNSYLVANIA. | YALE. 

AB R BH POAE ABR BH POAE 
Thomas,c.f7 5 4 4 o oj/Rustin, r.f..6 3 2 2 0 0 
H’llist r,s.s.4 4 0 1+ 7 4|Murphy, 2b.6 1 2 5 6 1 
Goeckle, 1b.6 5 5 10 o o/Case,sS.S....5 1 2 1 6 2 
Reese, rf...7 3 3 1 0 ojSt’ph’s'’n,rb.6 3 212 0 o 
Cantrell,zb..2 1 o o 1 1)Keator.c.f..5 3 3 1 0 3 
Avell, 2b....3 1 2 1 1 2/Arb’thn’t,3bs5 2 1 0 o 3 
Coogan, c...7 4 5 6 o o/Speer, If.. .6 4 3 0 00 
Boswell,p..7 1 2 0 2 oj/Gr’nway,c.5 1 4 5 3 0 
Blakely, 3b..6 2 3 1 1 2/Trudeau, p.6 o 1 1 1 o 
Shoenhut,lf.7 2 3300 —————— 

—--—----- Totals....50 18 20 27 16 9 

Totals....56 28 27 27 12 9 





Score by innings........ 223486789 
Pennsylvania. ............ 5 114409 3 I1—28 
WOOD son bus pnba sessed ssunees 13°01 2 4 4 0 3—18 


Earned runs: Pennsylvania 18, Yale 6. Home runs: 
Goeckle, Coogan 3, Thomas 2, Reese. Three base hits: 
Case, Thomas, Speer ; Arbuthnot, Keator. ‘Two base 
hits: Case, Keator, Schoenhut, Boswell. Sacrifices: 
Case, Blakely. Stolen bases: Reese 2, Hollister, 
Thomas. Base on balls: by Boswell 3, by Trudeau 6. 
First base on errors: Pennsylvania6, Yale 7. Hit by 
— ball: by Trudeaur. Wild pitches : Boswell 2, 

rudeau 1. Struck out: Boswell 3, Trudeau 2. Double 
plays: Murphy, Greenway and Stephenson, Avell 
and Goeckle. Time: 3h. 10m. Umpire, Mr. Lynch. 


WILLIAMS, 8 ; DARTMOUTH, I. 
Willzamstown, May 19th.—The second game 
between these colleges was very uninteresting, 
as Williams had the game well in hand from the 
start. Dartmouth seemed unable to bat, al- 
though she fielded nearly as well as Williams 





WILLIAMS. DARTMOUTH 

ABR H PO AE AB R HPOA E 
Anders’n,3b4 2 1 1 2 o|/M’C’m’k,s.s.2 0 0 1 r 2 
Draper, c...5 1 1 7 1 o}/Folsom, 3b.4 0 2 3 4 1 
H’mm’tt,.f.4 2 1 3 o oj/Huff,1b..... 3.0 O10 0 1 
T.Lynch,1b4 o 1: 8 1 o/Dinsm’re,2b4 0 0 3.4 0 
Ashton, r.f.4 0 1 0 o o/Abbott, c...3 0 0 5 2 1 
. Lynch,s.s.3 0 o 3 4 3/Dodge,1.f...3 0 0 2 00 
ewey,c.t...3 2 2 2 1 of/Adams,r.f..4 o 1 000 
Eaton, 2b...2 1 1 3 3 oj/Smalley,c.f.2 0 o 2 00 
Clarke, p...3 0 t o @ offabor,p..... 1 0 0 5 0 
Totals. ..32 8 9 27 14 3) Totals...29 1 3%2616 5 
eee 3°01r0 0 0 4 8 

Dartmouth .......-....000. ° rT © © © 6 


° 0 Oot! 

Earned runs: Williams1. Two base hits: Clarke, 
T. Lynch. Sacrifice hits: J. Lynch, Clarke, Huff. 
Stolen bases: Hammatt. Base on balls: by Tabor s, 
by Clarke 4. Hit by pitched ball: Eaton 2 Wild 
creed : Tabor 6. Struck out: by Clarke 5, by Tabor s. 

ouble plays: J. Lynch, Eaton and T. som. Dewey 
and Draper, Folsom, Dinsmore and Huff, Abbot and 
Folsom. ‘Umpire: Mr. Brady. Time: rh. 25m. 

*T, Lynch out for not touching first. 

YALE 5; PRINCETON 3. 

New Haven, May 215t.—This was the first 
game of the Yale-Princeton series. The cheer- 
ing of the Yale crowd in the sixth and seventh 
innings was deafening, and Altman weakened 
perceptibly underit. Payne on gem a fine game 
for Princeton, making three hits and accepting 
all his chances, Princeton batted much harder 
than the score indicates, and nothing but the 
remarkable fielding of the Yale team prevented 
her from scoring more runs. On the whole, 
Princeton played better ball than Yale and 
with a little “luck” would have pulled out. 





YALE. PRINCETON, 

AB RBH POA E AB RBH POA E 
Rustin, r.f..5; 2 2 o o o King, 2b....4 0 0 2 4 0 
Murphy, 2b.3 0 o 5 3 o/Ward,c.f...4 1 1 2 1 o 
Case, S.S....4 0 2 2 3 1|Mckenzie,l.f4 1 1 1 0 o 
Steph’s’n,rb4 o o 5 1 1/Payne,r.f...3 1 3 2 0 0 
Carter, p....4 0 1 2 2 ofOtto, rb..... 3 0 O12 It o 
Keator, c.f..4 0 2 2 o 1|/Brooks,s.s..4 0 1 2 4 1 
Arb’th't, 3b.3 1 1 o 1 ofAltman,p...3 0 o 2 3 0 
Speer, L.f....3 0 o 2 o o/Williams,c.3 o 1 1 1 1 
Greenway,c2 2 2 9 o ijGunster,3b.4 0 0 o 2 0 








Earned runs: Yale 2. Two-base hit: Payne. Sacri- 
fice hits: Murphy, Williams. Base on balls: Rustin. 
First base on errors: Yale, 2, Princeton, 1. Hit by 
pitched ball: Arbuthnot. Passed balls: Williams, 2. 
Struck out: by Altman 2, by Carter 8. Double plays: 
Arbuthnot, Murphy and Stephenson; Case, Murphy 
and Stephenson ; Brooks and Otto ; Ward and Altman. 
Umpire : O'Rourke. Time: 2 hours. 


DARTMOUTH, 7; AMHERST, 2. 

Amherst, May 25th.—This game was played 
on a wet, disagreeable day, and the attendance 
was small. artmouth out-batted and out- 
fielded the home team and had little trouble in 
winning. Dinsmore pitched finely, and Captain 
Stearns was the only Amherst player who bat- 
ted him at all successfully. 





DARTMOUTH. AMHERST. 

ABR HPOAE ABR HPOAE 
M’C’rm’k,sss5 1 4 2 2 1/Cheney,c.f.4 0 1 3 00 
Folsom, 3b..5 o 1 1 © ojFletcher,3b.4 o 1 r r 1 
Huff, 1b....3 o 1 5 o ojStearns,2b.2 1 2 4 200 
Dinsmore,p.4 o o 4 I o/Tyler,c..... 4°0°0700 
Abbott, c...3 1 o 7 1 o/Smith,r.f...4 0 0 1 0 o 
Dodge, 1.f..4 0 2 5 o oj/Trask, rb...4 0 0 6 1 1 
Adams, r.f..4 3 1 1 o ojLandis,s.s..3 o 1 0 4 1 
Smalley,c.f.4 1 1 1 o olColby,1f...3 1 0 1 0 o 
Smart, 2b...4 1 2 1 3 ojGregory, p..3 0 o : 3:0 

Totals ...36 712277 1| Totals...31 2 5 2411 3 

Score by innings........ 1 2 3 45 6789 
Dartmiogtn ......0s0e00 oor O 302023021 O— 7 
RIDDGEB icc ecsiccesciscere ©0008 0 O O—2 


Earned runs: Dartmouth 2, Amherst 1. Home runs: 
Stearns. Three base hit: McCormack. Sacrifice hits: 
Smalley, Gregory. Stolen bases: McCormack 2, Ad- 
ams. Base on balls: Huff, Abbott, Stearns. First 
base on errors: Dartmouth 2. Hit by pitched ball: 
Landes. Wild pitch: Gregory. Struck out : by Greg- 
ory 6, by Dinsmore 6. Double plays: Gregory, Stearns 
and Trask. Umpire: Mr. Brady. Time: rh. 50m. 

PENNSYLVANIA, II ; HARVARD, 3. 

Cambridge, May 26th.—Pennsylvania won 
this game with ease and thus closed the first 
series between any of the big Eastern nines. 
A lack of head work seemed to permeate the 
Harvard team, and at times the supporters 
of the crimson seemed absolutely at loss to 
know what to do with the ball. Pennsylvania, 
on the contrary, put up a strong, steady game. 
Both Highlands and Boswell did good work in 
the box, and Scannell showed himself to be one 
of the best catchers in the colleges this year. 





PENNSYLVANIA. HARVARD. 

ABR B POA E ABR BPOAE 
Thomas, c.f.5 2 1 2 0 o/Whit're,2b.5 0 21 1 2 
Hollister,ss.4 1 I 2 2 o|Winslow,ss.2 2 0 o 4 1 
Goeckel, 1b4 3 2 § 2 1/Dickin’n,1b.4 1 013 0 2 
Reese, r.f...3 2 2 0 o olCook, 3b....4 0 1 1 6 0 
Cantrell, 2b.5 2 2 6 1 o/Scannell,c..3 0 2 6 2 2 
Coogan,c...5 o 1 3 1 olCorbett,1.f..3 o 1 2 1 1 
Boswell, p..5 o 1 o 3 ojO'Malley,rf.4 0 o 1 o 1 
ag 3b.4 0 o 7 2 oO} Wiggin, c.f.2 o 1 2 2 0 
Blair, 1.f....3 1 o 2 o o|Highl’ds, p.4 0 o 1 2 
Totals.. .38 11 10 27 11 1| Totals...31 3 7 27 18 10 

Score byinnings ........ te 24 ¢ 89 8 6 
Pennsylvania.............. 1 0 303 01 3 O—Ir 
Harvard...... cccscscesscece 10000000 2—3 


Earned runs: Pennsylvania, 2; Harvard, 1. Two- 
base hit : Coogan. Sacrifice hit: Scannell. Stolen 
bases : Reese, Blair, 2; Whittemore 2, Winslow. First 
base on balls: Hollister, Goeckel, Reese, 2; Blair, 
Thomas, Winslow, 3; Dickinson, Cook, Scannell, Cor- 
bett, 2; Wiggin, 2. First base on errors: Pennsylva- 
nia, 4. Left on bases: Pennsylvania, 8; Harvard, 
1z. Struck out: Thomas, Cantrell, Bonnell, Blakeley, 
2; Blair, Highlands, 2. Double plays: Blakeley, Can- 
trell and Goeckel, Wiggin and Cook. Passed ball: 
Coogan. Hit by pitched ball: Blair, Blakely. Umpire 
—Stage. Time: rh, 57m. 


DARTMOUTH, 8; AMHERST, 6, 


Amherst, May 26th.—Dartmouth won her 
second game with Amherst, but not as easily as 
she did the day before Captain Stearns went 


into the box for the home team, and except in 
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one inning did very good work. Dartmouth 
showed the same superiority in playing that 
was noticeable the day before, and the score 
hardly shows the real difference between the 
two teams. 


DARTMOUTH. | AMHERST. 

ABR BH POA E AB R BH POA E 
M’C’m'k,s.s.5 1 2 2 2 2\Cheney,c.f.5 1 1 3 0 0 
Folsom, 3b..5 0 2 3 0 o|Fletcher,3b..5 ©o2210 
Huff, rb....5 1 412 o 2l/Stearns,p...4 1 1 1 2 1 
Dinsmore,p.s5 1 2 0 5 olTyler,c... & es t+ €-6.¢ 
Abbott, c...5 o 1 3 1 o/Trask, rb...§ 2 3721 
Dodge, 1f...4 1 1 0 o ojLandis,s....5 0 2 1 4 0 
Adams, r.f..1 1 0 o o o/Nichols, r.f.5 o 1 0 0 o 
Smalley,c.f.4 1 0 4 0 o|Colby, Ei. «66 6 to 36 
Smart, 2b...2 2 1 3 6 1/Mont’gue,zb4 0 0 2 1 © 

Totals...36 8 13 27 14 5| Totals ...41 6 1024 10 2 

Score by innings........ ig ¢¢ 5 6 3 @ 5 
DATtMOUEN ...cccsseree os ook ¢ t § Oo 4 -o= 8 
po Serer rere °©200301 0 o6 

Earned runs: Dartmouth 2, Amherst 2. Three base 
hits: Dinsmore, Stearns, Tyler. Two base hits: Mc- 
Cormack, Huff, Trask. Stolen bases: McCormack, 


Folsom, Dodge, Adams, Tyler 2, Trask 2, Nichols. 
Base on balls: by Dinsmore 1, by Stearns 5. First 
base on errors: Amherst 5, Dartmouth 1. Hit by 
pitched ball: Tyler. Passed ball: Tyier. Wild pitch: 
Stearns. Struck out: by Dinsmore 2, by Stearns 2. 
Umpire: Mr. Ide. Time: rh. 45m. 


HARVARD, I0; PRINCETON, 4. 
Cambridge, May 30th.—After losing 12-5 at 
Princeton it was hardly to be supposed that 
Harvard would outplay Princeton as she did on 
Decoration Day. For the greater part of the 
game the Harvard nine played in a way that 
reminded one of last year’s champion nine. 
In the seventh Highlands seemed to weaken a 
little, but he nevertheless pitched a remarkably 
good game. Scannell’s work behind the bat 
showed him to be a decided find for Harvard. 
Whittemore and Winslow also played very good 
ball. The outfield was much strengthened, but 
it is still far from perfect. Captain Wiggin is the 
best man in it, but even he is not among the tip- 
top men. His batting, however, is a revelation 
to those who have watched him in years past. 
He is now a cool-headed batter, and his work 
with the stick alone would keep him on any of 
the big teams. Of Princeton’s work, however, 
little can be said in the way of praise. Captain 
Mackenzie played a hard, conscientious game, 
although as it happened he had little to do. 
Ward, in the centerfield, did magnificent work, 
covering a great deal of territory and covering 





it well. Brooks also played a good game. 
HARVARD. PRINCETON, 

ABRIBPOA E ABRIBPOA E 
W’'t'’m’re,2b4 2 3 4 3 2|Payne,r.f..5 0 0 1 0 © 
Cook, 3b....3 1 r a 3 ofKing, 2b....3 0 0 0 2 o 
Di’kins'’n,1b4 0 1 9 o o/Tr’nchd,lf.r 0 1 0 0 © 
Scannell,c..4 o 1 3 2 1|Ward,c.f...4 0 1 5 0 o 
Wiggin, c.f.5 o 1 2 0 o|/M’K'zie,lf,zb4 1 0 0 0 o 
Winsl’w,s.s.4 1 0 5 2 1/Otto, rb..... 9 2 £28 0 OC 
O’Mall'y,r.f.2 2 o 1 o ojAltman, p..r 0 1 o 5 2 
Corbett, l.f..4 2 2 o 1 ojBradley,p..2 1 0 o 2 0 
Highl’nds,p.4 2 1 1: 6 oj/Brooks,s.s..4 1 2 2 4 1 
—-—--—----— Williams,c.4 0 04 1 1 
Totals.. 34 10 10 27 17 4/Gunster, 3b.3 o 1 t to 
Totals ...34 4 72415 4 

Score by innings........ 1 2 345 678 9 
BEOPVELG 6 icscecicescesccccs 020430018 —10 
PHIM sis ccescscccsccecs © 001002 0 I—4 


Earned runs: Harvard 3. Two base hits: Wiggin. 
Three base hits: Corbett, Otto. Sacrifice hits: Cook, 
Scannell. Stolen bases: Whittemore, Cook 2, Scannell, 
Corbett, Highlands 2, Mackenzie. First base on balls: 
Cook, Dickinson, Whittemore, Winslow, O’Malley 2, 
Gunster, Altman, Otto. First base on errors: Harvard 
1, Princeton 2. Struck out: by Highlands 4, by Altman 
1, by Bradley 2. Double plays : Whittemore and Dick- 
inson, Winslow. Passed balls: Scanneil 1, Williams 5. 
_ pitch: Altman. Umpire: Mr, Stage. Time: 
2h. 15m. 
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WILLIAMS, 5 ; AMHERST, 2. 

Williamstown, May j30th.—Williams de- 
feated Amherst on Decoration Day in an ex- 
citing good game. Clarke pitched for Williams, 
and, although wild, did fairly good work. Greg- 
ory did good work for Amherst, and if he had 
been well supported Amherst might have won. 
As it was, the Amherst team, excepting Captain 
Stearns, did very poor work indeed. Stearns 
played an excellent game both at bat and in 
the field. 








WILLIAMS. AMHERST. 

ABR BH POA ABR BH POA E 
Ander'n, 3b.5 1 o 3 2 1\Cheney......44 1 1 1 01 
Draper, c...4 1 1 6 o o|Landis...... 500022 
Hamm’t,1.f.4 1 1 1 o 1/Stearns..... 4°25 20 
Dewey, c.f..5 o 1 1 0 ojTyler........ 200% 8 ft 
T.Lynch,1b.5 o o10 1 o|/Trask....... oogrt 
Ashton, r.f..3 0 o 1 © o/Fletcher..... ¢00e8 24 
. Lynch.s.s.4 1 0 3 4 2\)Smith....... ©0200 
aton, 2b...3 1 2 1 4 ojColby....... 420630 9 
Clarke, p...4 o 1 1 2 2\Gregory 400020 
-_—— ee Sullivan Ioor131.e 
Totals...37 5 62713 66  —-——-——— 
Totals...35 2 32710 9 

Score by innings..........1 2 3456789 
Williams............0008 eseeeO OO 214 100 1-5 
Amherst ......... Ssebebheh be 1000001 0 o—2 


Earned runs: Williams. Three-basehits: Stearns. 
Two-base hits: Draper, Clark. Sacrifice hits: Ander- 
son, T. Lynch, Ashton, Eaton, Cheney, Smith, Colby. 
Stolen bases: Anderson, 2; Dewey, Tyler. First base 
on balls: Stearns, Trask. First base on errors: 
Williams, i Amherst, 5. Hit by pitched ball: Cheney, 
Tyler. Wild pitches: Clark, 2. Struck out: Anderson, 
Draper, Dewey, Clark, J. Lynch. Trask, 3; Fletcher, 
Umpire: Mr. Brady. Time, th. 45m. 

YALE, 13 ; PENNSYLVANIA, 5. 

New Haven, June gth.—Yale won the 
second game of this series by terrific batting. 
Both the Pennsylvania pitchers were hit hard, 
while Carter was fairly effective considering 
that his team led greatly early in the game. 
There was some trouble at the beginning be- 
cause the regular umpire failed to appear. As 
a result of the dispute Yale has canceled the 
third game of this series, and threatens to have 
no further contests with Pennsylvania in base- 
ball or anything else. We trust the trouble 
will not be lasting. Pennsylvania has certainly 
earned the right to contest with Yale and the 
other large universities, and it is hardly to 
Yale’s credit that she refuses to play off the tie 
in this series. The score: 





YALE. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ABR BH POA E ABR BH POA E 
Rustin, r.f...5 1 4 1 o o/Thomas,m.4 1 2 1 0 o 
Murphy, 2b.3 1 1 1 1 olHollister,ss4 o 1 3 2 2 
Case, s.s.....4 1 1 2 2 1/Goeckel,1b.5 0 1 9 1 0 
Carter, p....4 2 1 o 1 ojReese,r.f...4 0 1 000 
Speer, l.f....4 1 1 3 0 1\Contrell,2b.4 1 1 3 01 
Stephe’n,1b.5 2 311 © o/Coogan,c...3 1 9 4 20 
Greenw’y,c.4 3 1 7 1 o|Boswell,p..t 0 o o 1 1 
Keator, m..3 2 2 1 o 1/Shoenh’t, p.3 1 0 0 1 o 
Arbuth't,3b.3 0 1 1 5 1\Blakeley,3b.4 0 o 1 21 
—------ Blair,1.f....3 2 1 310 
Totals...35 13152710 46 3 —————— 
72416 5 

789 
s © O—83 
2 8 Os 





Earned runs: Yale, 7; Pennsylvania, 0. Two- 
base hits: Rustin, Stephenson, 2. Three-base hits: 
Case. Home runs: Greenway, Contrell. Stolen 
bases: Keator, 2; Murphy, Rustin, Carter, Thomas, 
Blair. Base on balls: Carter, 3; Schoenhart,s5. Struck 
out: Holliston, Goeckel, Contrell, Coogan, Blakely, 2; 
Rustin, Case. Double plays: Holliston. Contrell and 
Goeckel; Schoenhart and Goeckel. Wild pitches: 
Carter,2. Passed balls: Greenway,Coogan. Umpire: 
Scohenhart, Reddington and Dixon. Time, 2h. 


PRINCETON, II ; HARVARD, 4. 
New Haven, June 6th.—The third and last 
game in the Princeton-Harvard series was an 


OUTING FOR JULY. 


go 





easy victory for Princeton. But taken all to- 
gether it was perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
game of the season. The first attempt to play 
this game off was prevented by rain. 

It is to be regretted that it was impossible to 
postpone the second attempt, for the day was 
not fitted for a ball game and luck entered 
largely into the outcome. Yet Princeton de- 
serves great praise for her steady work. The 
team played a good game and backed up Alt- 
man in good style. He pitched a remarkabl 
fine game considering the condition of the ball, 
and was in a large measure responsible for the 
steady work of his team. Very little can be 
said in favor of Harvard's work. With a lead 
of four runs at the end of the third inning the 
team went to pieces, so that it was difficult to 
recognize it as the same snappy, aggressive 
team anne seared at Cambridge scarcely a week 
before. ighlands made a particularly weak 
appearance in the box. As soon as Princeton 
began to score, he apparently gave up all hope 
of winning the game and pitched in a half- 
hearted way that was not calculated to inspire 
confidence, We are very much surprised that 
Captain Wiggin allowed him to pitch the game 
out. The fielding of both teams was remark- 
ably strong in spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions. Altman batted in fine style, while Ward 
and Mackenzie did good work in the field. 





PRINCETON. HARVARD. 

AB R BH TB POA E AB R BH TB POA E 
Payne,r.f4 1 1 1 0 0 o|W't’re,2b4 1 0 0 4 2 0 
King, 2b.6 1 1 1 2 4 o|\Cook,3b.2 0 0 0 2 41 
Ward,m.4 3 2 2 3 0 o|Dick’njrb2 1 0 o 10 0 o 
M’k’zie,lfg 2 1 1 2 © o|Painer.f.4 1 1 1 5 0 Oo 
Otto,1b..3 2 1 1 8 o o/Wig’n,m.3 1 1 1 rt 1 oO 
Altman,ps 1 4 8 1 6 o/Wins’w,s3 0 0 o 3 2 0 
Br’ks, S.S.3 0 0 oO 1: 1 11O°M'l’y,c.4 0 rt 1 20 ft 
W’ms,c.f5 o 1 1 9g o olC’rb’t,l.f.4 o 2 2 000 
G’ns’r,3b.5 1 0 o 1 o 1\Hi’nds,p.4 o 0 0 o 3 0 

Totals 39 11 11 15 27 11 2| Totals30 4 5 52712 2 

Score by innings........ ze2s43 678389 
PURE <<: sansbeaussnsse ©0034 1 It 2 OI 
I cdkinccsnnmoennns °0°0400000 O4 


Earned runs: Princeton 3: Three base hits: Altman 
2. Stolen bases: Payne, Ward 3, Altman, Cook, Dick- 
inson, Winslow, Corbett. First base on balls: Payne, 
Ward, Otto, Brooks, Cook 3, Dickinson 3, Wiggin, Wins- 
low. First base on errors: Princeton, Harvard, 2. 
Struck out : Gunster, Whittemore, Winslow, O’Malley. 
Highlands 3. Double a King and Otto. Passed 
ball: Williams. Wild pitch: Altman. Hit by pitched 
ball: Payne, Mackenzie, Otto, Brooks, Whittemore. 
Umpire: Mr. O’Rourke. Time: 2h. 35m. 


WILLIAMS, 4; DARTMOUTH, O. 


Hanover, June 8th.—Williams clearly out- 
played Dartmouth on her own grounds. Lewis 
was a puzzle for the Hanover men, while Will- 
iams hit Dinsmore very hard. In the field the 
Williams team played like veterans, making no 
errors. Dartmouth was hardly as fortunate, 
although putting up a fairly good game in this 
respect. 





WILLIAMS, DARTMOUTH. 

AB R BH POA E AB R BH POA E 
Ander’n, 3b.4 1 0 2 1! ofMcC’m’k,ss.3 0 0 3 4 2 
Draper.c...4 2 210 0 o|/Folsom, 3b..4 0 1 2 1 © 
Hamm’t,1f.4 o o 2 o olHuff.1b....44 0 29 ° o 
Dewey, c.f..4 0 2 2 © o/Dinsmore.p.4 o 0 0 2 0 
T.Lyrch,1f.4 1 3 8 o o/Dodge, 1f...4 0 1 200 
Ashton, r.f..4 0 o 1 o ol|Adams, f1..3 0 © 3 t © 
- Lynch, ss.4 0 0 o 2 o/Smalley,c.f.3 o 0 0 r 2 
aton, 2b...4 o 3 1 3 olAbbott,c...3 o 1 5 3 0 
Lewis, p....4 o rt xr 3 ofSmart, 2b...3 0 0 3 2 0 
——<S ee Carlton, c.f.0 0 0 0 © o 
Totals...36 41127 9 of 22am 
Totals....31 0 5 2714 4 

Score by innings... ...... ze343 67839 
NVAMARMID sasusacasssanvas oooe T EF FT 0 0 £0 O OMG 








Earned runs: Williams, 2. Three-base hit: T. 
Lynch. Two-base hits: Dewey, 2; T. Lynch, Lewis, 
Abbott. Sacrifice hit: Adams. Stolen bases: Draper, 
Eaton, McCormack, Dodge, Folsom. First base on 
balls: By Lewis, McCormack, Abbott, Carleton. 
Passed ball: Draper. Struck out: By Lewis, Mc- 
Cormack, 2; Dinsmore, Dodge, Smalley, 2; Abbott, 
Smart; by Dinsmore, Hammatt, J. Lynch, Eaton. 
Double plays: Adams and Huff; Dinsmore, McCor- 
mack and Huff. Umpire: Mr, Brady. Time: th. 
55m. 


PRINCETON, 4; YALE, 2, 
Princeton, June gth.—Captain Mackenzie 
won this game for his nine by batting out two 
_home runs with a man on base each time. 
Bradley and Altman divided the pitching for 
Princeton and both were very effective when 
hits meant runs. Carter, on the other hand, 
was less effective than usual, and did not seem 
tohave his old speed. The Princeton crowd 
yelled continuously while he was at work, which 
seemed to have some effect upon him, par- 
ticularly in the sixth inning. Yale did some 
stupid base running, and Princeton made some 
plays which were not at all creditable. Otto 
and Brooks fielded finely for Princeton, and 
Murphy played well at second for Yale. 





PRINCETON. YALE. 

RIBPOAE RIBPOAE 
Payne, r.f.....0 1 2 o o/Rustin,r.f.....0 1 2 0 0 
Bing, 80.4.0.0000. o r 2 4 1\|Murphy, 2b....1 0 4 3 0 
Ward, r.f..<... 2 £ © OG GHOMES BAisee ccs oe 2 30 
Mackenzie, l.f.2 2 o o ojCarter, p....... r2010 
GEO, ED... ose © £36. 1 OME, LE. .3:.50 6 2 8 f 
Bradley, p..... © o o 3 oStephenson,1bo 2 7 o 1 
Altman, p...... o 1 o 2 o/Greenway,c...0 o 6 1 1 
Brooks, S.s..... © o 4 4 oQuimby,c.f....0 0 1 0 0 
Williams, c....0 o 2 o 1/Reddingt’n,c.f.0 1 0 0 o 
Gunster, 3b....0 o 1 3 1/Arbuthnot, 3b.0 1 1 2 1 
TOCA ....500 4997 %7 3] Totals...... 272415 4 

eee RSE HOE QE? BSE 
00200200 —4 
©o01r00001T oO? 





Earned runs: Yale 1, Princeton 4. Homeruns: Mac- 


kenzie 2. Three-base hits: Carter. Two-base hits: 
Stephenson, Reddington. Sacrifice hits: Murphy, 
Carter 2, Stephenson, Quimby 2, Arbuthnot. Stolen 
bases: _—, Case, Mackenzie. First base on balls: 
by Bradley, Murphy 2, Case, Stephenson and Green- 
way; by Altman, "er. Hit by pitched ball: Mac- 
kenzie. Passed ball: Williams. ild pitch: Bradley. 
Struck out: Otto 2, Williams and Gunster. Double 
ae: Gunster, Brooks and Williams, Speer and Ar- 
uthnot. Umpire: Mr. Stage. Time: rh. 53m. 


DARTMOUTH, 13; WILLIAMS, 8. 


At Hanover, June gth.—Dartmouth beat 
Williams in a game marked by erratic playing. 
Williams put up a very poor game, which con- 
trasted strangely with her perfect work of the 
preceding day. 

This victory still leaves Dartmouth in the 
trace. The record of games won stands: Will- 
iams, 4; Dartmouth, 3; Amherst, 1. Dart- 
mouth and Williams play two more each and 
Amherst 4. The score: 





DARTMOUTH. WILLIAMS, 

ABR1IB POA E AB R1IBPOAE 
McC’rmk,ss.3 0 1 3 0 2/Ander’n,3b.5 0 o 1 2 3 
Folsom, 3b..5 1 2 4 6 2|Draper, c...5 2 2 3 1 0 
uff, rb..... 3 2 211 2 1|\Hamm’t,1f.4 0 1 2 0 2 
Dinsmore,p.3 2 0 o 2 1/Dewey,c.f..5 0 1 0 0 © 
Dodge, 1.f...2 1 1 2 0 3/T.Lynch,1b.5 2 014 0 o 
Adams, r.f..4 1 o 1t o ojAshton,r.f..5 1 1 0 0 0 
Carleton,c.f.4 3 2 2 0 olJ. Lynchss.4 1 1 3 3 0 
Abbott, c...5 1 2 4 o ojEaton, 2b...4 1 2 r 3 0 
Smart, 2b...3 2 o o 1 1/Clarke, p...2 0 0 0 3 0 
—e--o- wis, p Sts 02060 
Totals...32 131027 11 10) a 
Totals.. .41 8 9 2413 5 

Score by innings........ 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 
Dartmouth ....000. esneeces ©o0r24060 —33 
Williams.........0++6 Neos O S £ O@ € o 4 1-8 





BASEBALL, 





Earned runs: Dartmouth 2, Williams 3. Home run: 


Draper. Three-base hit: Carleton. Two-base hits: 
McCormack, Eaton. Sacrifice hits: McCormack, Huff, 
Dodge, 3; Hammatt, J. Lynch. Stolen bases: McCor- 
mack, Folsom 2, Smart 2, Eaton 2. First base on balls: 
by Dinsmore, Draper 2; by Clarke, McCormack ; by 
Lewis, Huff, Adams, Carleton, Smart, 2. Hit by pitched 
ball: by Lewis, Dinsmore. Passed balls: Draper 4. 
Wild pitch: Lewis. Struck out: by Dinsmore, Ander- 
son, Clarke, Lewis; by Clarke, Abbott ; by Lewis, Mc- 
Cormack. Double plays: Dinsmore, Huff and Folsom; 
Folsom, Huff and McCormack. Umpire: Mr. J. J. 
Brady, Hartford. Time: 2h. HASTINGS HOLYOKE. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The baseball season in the Middle West has 
been a peculiar one in many ways, and it is 
even more difficult to rate the various teams 
that are generally considered in the upper class 
than it was to rate the elevens last Pall. No 
matter how the nines are arranged, there will 
be plenty of reasons presented for changing the 
standing of most of them. Illinois has ended 
the season, but most of the colleges will be 
playing until the latter part of June, so that I 
shall wait a month before rating the nines. 

Michigan’s Southern trip in April showed 
some very pronounced weaknesses in the team, 
and an attempt was made to strengthen them 
as soon as they returned home. Yet, withthe 
Eastern trip so near at hand, it is doubtful if the 
management was wise in its many changes; 
but I suppose Capt. Shields saw that desperate 
means had to be resorted to. Spitzer, who had 
played short three years, took Russell’s place at 
second, Baird displaced Pepples at short, Hart 
was given McKenzie’s place at first, and Water- 
man was placed in the field. Yet these heroic 
measures did not strengthen the team in any 
marked degree, and the Eastern trip was dis- 
astrous. The first game on the trip was lost to 
Oberlin 17-3, and only in the game with Har- 
vard, 7-5 in favor of Harvard, did Michigan 
do anything like creditable work. I am of the 
opinion that more than one Western team 
could have taken Michigan into camp, had 
games been arranged for the latter part of the 
season, 

Oberlin has perhaps the hardest batting team 
and as good a pair of pitchers as any college in 
the West, yet their hard hitters were unable to 
do any thing with Griffith, of Northwestern, and 
Dillon, of Wisconsin, while Voorhees was hit 
freely by both Northwestern and Wisconsin. 
Oberlin started out on a triumphal trip by beat- 
ing Purdue 15-0 and Illinois 11-5; only to fall 
down, to the surprise of every one, before 
Northwestern 11-6 and Wisconsin 9-7. Never- 
theless, there is little doubt that Oberlin be- 
longs at the top of the heap, Following is their 
record previous to the Western trip, The 
were beaten in their first game by Kenyon Col- 
lege 8-3, but won the rest as follows: April 
21st, Oberlin 12, Wittenberg 2; — 25th, 
Oberlin 4, Case2; April 28th, Oberlin 9, Ohio 
State University 1; May 5th, Oberlin 6, Case 
2; May 12th, Oberlin 10, Adelbert 2; May 16th, 
Oberlin 13, Illinois 1; May 19th, Oberlin 17, 
Michigan 3. 

Illinois has had a peculiar record, for their 
best games have been played against athletic 
clubs or professional teams. On the May trip 
they won from the Alerts, of London, Ont., the 
champions of Canada, by a score of 12-10, and 
the following day, with Hotchkiss in the box, 
defeated a professional team at Norwalk, Ohio, 
8-5. May 31st, the Detroit league team de- 






























































feated Illinois 8-4, although Illinois out-batted 
the professionals and played a remarkably clean 
and effective game in the field. Fredrickson 
was at no time during the season as effective 
as he was last year, and his work was disap- 
pointing. Hotchkiss, in the few games in 
which he was given a chance to try his hand, 
showed every evidence of being a ‘‘ comer,” and 
would have helped the team this year had he 
been given the opportunity which his work 
merited. Illinois can lay good claim to the best 
outfield inthe West, for both fielding and bat- 
ting—Roysden, Frees and Baum—though there 
are individuals, as Shields of Michigan, who per- 
haps outrank any of the three. The work of 
Haskell, who will captain the team next year, 
was of the best, both in fielding and batting, and 
the work of Hills at second was ofahigh order 
throughout the season. 

I said last month that Kedzie had gotten to- 
gether the best nine Northwestern ever had, 
and the game which the team has been play- 
ing verifies my statement. Kedzie has tamed 
Griffith to a great degree, and whenever Grif- 
fith is able to locate the plate he immediately 
becomes effective. He is left-handed, and is a 
strike-out pitcher. In his games this year he 
has had all the way from eight to twenty-two 
strike-outs. Atno time has he been hit for more 
than eight hits, and in only two games has he 
been hit for that number. Usually the number 
is from two to five. The team has played a 
large number of games with the minor clubs of 
Chicago, and Kedzie has secured pretty good 
team work instead of the erratic playing dis- 
played early in the season. 

Wisconsin’s best work was in defeating Ober- 
lin 9-7, and Iowa 10-5. Dillon has been doing 
all the pitching and has usually been very 
effective. The team as a whole has been play- 
ing a strong game all spring. 

Chicago has, perhaps, played more games 
than any other Western nine, but most of them 
have been with the nines in and around the 
city. In their college games they have won but 
one, viz.: lowa College, during the past month— 
that is, since the fifth of May, when they defeated 
Wisconsin. But their games with Northwestern, 
Illinois, and Michigan have been too close to be 
comfortable for the other people. Nichols has 
pitched good, effective ball, and with one or two 
exceptions has been well supported by his team. 

Indiana University has confined its play- 
ing entirely to the members of the Indiana 
‘State College League, the championship of 
which they won in hollow style. Indiana has 
played brilliant ball and should have met 
‘stronger teams than are found in the State 
League. 

Iowa College (Grinnell), after winning the 
championship of the Iowa State College League, 
Was an easy victim to Wisconsin, 10-3, and 
Chicago, 10-4. 

NORTHWESTERN, 2; CHICAGO, 2. 

Evanston, Ill., May oth.—A brilliant tie 
game of twelve innings. Both teams did ex- 
‘cellent work. Griffith made a record of twenty- 
two strikeouts and held Chicago to five hits. 
Northwestern........ ©0020 0001 £00 0 O O22 
SDs onidveccescses ©°01r00001000 0-2 

ILLINOIS, 10; CHICAGO, 9. 


Chegn. May 11th.,—By opportune batting in 
‘the ninth inning, Illinois secured five scores, 


OUTING FOR JULY. 





thereby winning. Hotchkiss pitched for seven 
innings and was relieved by Capt. Fredrickson. - 
The work of Haskell and Hills at short and 
second were features of the game, as was also 
Cooper’s steal home when the score was tied in 
the ninth. Even the Chicago daily papers ad- 
mitted that the umpiring was rankly in favor of 
Chicago. 
See ee 203 0°00 00 5-10 
229082800 9 


MICHIGAN, IO ; ILLINOIS, 5. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May s2th.—Mllinois 
cleverly outclassed Michigan in fielding, but 
was unable to hit Hollister until the seventh 
inning, and secured but three hits in the game. 
Roysden, Lowes and Hills played an excel- 
lent fielding game. Fredrickson was hit rather 
freely and at critical points, but several of the 
Michigan scores may be accredited to rank 
umpiring. The press dispatches even from 
Ann Arbor, went so far as to say that the um- 
piring was of the most piratical, and that but 
for it Illinois would have won. This is subject 
to doubt, for Illinois was not hitting Hollister ; - 
but it is safe to say that the size of Michigan’s 
score is largely due to ‘‘ yellow umpiring.” 


OBERLIN, 13; ILLINOIS, I. 

Oberlin, May 16th.—The story is soon told. 
Illinois could not hit Voorhees, while Oberlin 
hit Fredrickson as they pleased. 


Oberlin......scceee secesseces 26230000 =n 
SE °2°0°000%100 0-1 


ILLINOIS, 18 ; CHICAGO, 17. 

Champaign, May 18th.—This game was 
played in a blizzard and was a batting contest 
in which Illinvis came off best, with nineteen 
hits. The field work of both teams was excep- 
tionally — considering the wind and severe 
cold. The work of Hills was the feature, he ac- 
cepting fourteen out of fifteen chances and tak- 
ing part in three double plays. 

A controversy took place near the close of the 
game. Stagg’sscore book had Illinois down for 
but six runs in the second inning, but as the 
Illinois official scorer had it eight in that inning 
and a total of eighteen, all the newspaper men 
having the same score, Chicago continued the 
game. 


DER GuGhuneekoesnponssesee °o 8 
SRD sa xcnihsenaecoaans voveg 0 


NORTHWESTERN, 6; CHICAGO, 4, 

Chicago, May 23d.—Northwestern won on 
the error of Atkinson in the tenth inning. An 
opportunity was presented to retire the side on 
a double play, when Atkinson made an error, 
both men scoring later. Griffith as well as strik- 
ing out fourteen men hit Nichols for a home 
run and two singles. Northwestern’s field 
work was excellent. Atkinson’s disastrous 
error in the tenth spoiled a previous score of 
eight chances accepted. 


Northwesterns........ ... 20 
RIOR a vniccncconeccsesd 12 


OBERLIN, II; ILLINOIS, 5. 
Champaign, Ill., May 28th.—Oberlin again 
lined Fredrickson out as they pleased for six in- 
nings when he and D. Fredrickson retired in fa- 
vor of Hotchkiss and Thompson, who did very 
pretty work for the remaining innings. Illinois’ 
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infield was _ wretched, especially Lowes. 
Brilliant catches were made by Haskell, Frees, 
and C. Fauver, 


BTID, 55:0:0:0:csincineasaseeenes $3 0 © 6 
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NORTHWESTERN, II; OBERLIN, 6. 

At Evanston, May 29th.—Voorhees, who 
had proved a puzzle to. Michigan, Illinois and 
Ohio colleges, was easily solved by Kedzie’s 
men, especially in the sixth inning. Griffith, 
even with his wildness, kept Oberlin’s hits 
scattered. 
Northwestern.....cccescoeees 4% 
Oberlin.......ccccccessevccees es 


WISCONSIN, 9 ; OBERLIN, 7. 

At Madison, May z0th.—V oorhees undertook 
to redeem his work at Evanston. Wisconsin 
bunched their hits on both Voorhees and Miller, 
Oberlin hit hard but not opportunely, 


ROWING. 


WISCONSIN. ....c.ccccsecvscecs 20040300 0-9 
ODGTI ois cic sca sicicvndceesees etose#rtt 


MICHIGAN, 3 ; CHICAGO, 2. 

At Detroit, May 30th.—On account of the 
Wolverines’ inability to hit Nichols and Hol- 
lister’s inability to locate the plate, his score 
showing 12 bases on balls and 5 wild pitches, 
Michigan came awfully close to losing to 
Rockfeller’s youths. The Michigan work in 
the field was close and excellent, eighteen Chi- 
cago men being left on the bases. 

MICOIOW i 6k secrvicvcenseuess © 02000000 1-3 
CRICAIOs oc csccccrectserssaee 200000000 o—2 
NORTHWESTERN, 4; WISCONSIN, I. 

At Evanston, June roth.— Griffith was hit 
safely but three times and had 13 strikeouts. 
Testaments had no trouble in hitting Dillon. 
Northwestern... .ccccccoccses ©0002 200 o-% 
WISCONSIN. ....cccrcccccccccoes I 0 © 0 0 0 0 O oO: 
Harry F, KENDALL, 
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AT HARVARD. 


If Harvard should win the race with Yale 
this year, her victory will, in my opinion, be 
due to the new system of class and trial races 
quite as much as to the good coaching her 
crew will have had. Had it not been for the 
several defeats inflicted upon the University 
by the Sophomore crew, its composition would 
have remained as it was in April, and the result 
would have been a crew rowing in fairly good 
form, but as slow as though the boat were 
weighted with lead. The light weight of some 
of the men seems to have caused some fear. 
The old idea that ‘* beef” is essential, dies hard. 
Yet there is no reason why a light man should 
not in all ways be fully the peer of a heavy one. 
Too often have heavy men, when it came to 
the critical test, completely failed to justify 
their making the crew, not only at Harvard 
and Yale, but in numerous other places. In 
the past, Harvard and Yale oarsmen have 
been subjected to the severest kind of physical 
training during preparation for a race —alto- 
gether too severe — and oy only men 
who, at the start, were heavy could endure the 
strain without becoming mere shadows, But 
with the improved methods of to-day any man 
of good physique and constitution, regardless 
of weight—within certain limits—can be used 
for the crews. How often, indeed, in recent 
years, has a featherweight Columbia Freshman 
crew, rowing the most extraordinary kind of 
stroke, run — from heavy Harvard Fresh- 
men whose weight was supposed to make them 
formidable ? ow about the 1891 Harvard 
crew that ran away from the famous Heffel- 
finger Yale crew? How about the Cornell 
crews that average in weight, as a rule, much 
less than crimson and blue crews—does their 
light weight prevent them from having speed 
or from staying the course? The burden is on 
the supporters of weight to prove its superior 
merit. Harvard has nothing to fear from the 
mere fact that her crew is lighter than has been 
the case in recent years. All the men now in 
the boat have been tried in many races and no 
complaint has as yet been made that any of 
them lack stamina. 

Waters and Blake have both gone out of the 
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boat, having been forced out by the energetic 
Sophomores, of whom there are now six. hile 
the form of the men, as a whole, is at present 
not encouraging, and while the time is ragged. 
yet on the day of the race the crew should be 
much faster than any Harvard eight of the last 
three years, The improvement since the mid- 
dle otf May, when substantially the present 
order was adopted, has not been as rapid as it 
might have been. It seems to me a very great 
pity that the at one time contemplated racing 
with the ‘‘ college eight” has been abandoned. 
The plan denoted such a great step forward 
that it is sad to think it could not have been 
carried out. But the ways both of Providence 
and of college athletic bodies are mysterious. 
The latest order of rowing is as follows : 


Weight. Height. Age. 
Bow, J. Purdon, '95...0.00000+ 152 sft. 7 1-2in. 22 
ee OS eee 161 sft. 8in. 22 
ee a Serer 168 sft. 8 1-2in. 20 


4 R.M. Townse 4, ’96.. 


+160 sft. gin. 20 
5, T. G. Stevenson, ’96 i 


fee 183 sft. 11in, 20 
6, L. Davis, ’94,.....00+ +178 éft. rin. 22 
g E. H. Fennessy, '96. -168 sft. 9 1-2in. 21 

troke, A. M. Kales, "96..00+.150 sft. gin. 19 
Coxswain, P. Day, ’96. 

Substitutes, F. M. Forbes, ’96, F. Davis, ’95, W. N. 
Cameron,’9s5. 

Average weight of eight, 165 lbs. 

The coaches at New London will be Messrs. 
Perkins, Keyes and Watriss. 

The ‘‘College” crew remained in training 
until near the end of May. 

Harvard might well have followed the exam- 
ple of Cornell in organizing two crews to race 
with each other repeatedly in order to ascertain 
their merits and to insure the final selection of 
the best eight in college. 

The Harvard Freshmen now row in the fol- 
lowing order : 








Weight. Height. Age. 
Bow, MH. Di Irving......0<0<- 150 sft. gin. 19 
Oe: eer 161 sft. 10in. 20 
Sy Bre as, OPMIMEL, succes seee.e60<BO0 sft. 10 1-2in. 19 
re eS err 170 sft. 11 1-4in. 19 
eS are 168 sft. 11 in, 18 
6, A. A. Spragwuess....0000060863 éft. 19 
pW. a MME c oncnsicacadcee 165 5ft. rin. 18 
Stroke,H.C. de V.Cornwell.154 1-2 5ft. 8in. 19 


The form is not all that could be desired, but 
there has been considerable improvement since 
the last of the class races. The time seems to 








be ragged and the watermanship poor. The 
crew will have to improve greatly or it will find 
itself far from first in the race. It is using the 
‘gt Varsity cedar boat. M. Newell, the veteran 
’Varsity tar, is to have charge of the men at 
New London. 

The Sophomore crew won the last, the two- 
mile, class race, and also defeated the Univer- 
sity crew on several occasions, It was fast and 
was coached by F. N. Watriss. Its composition 
was as follows: Bow, Fairchild; No. 2, C 
Brewer ; No. 3, Lewis; No. 4, A. Brewer; No, 
5, Stevenson ; No. 6, Shepard; No 7, Forbes; 
Stroke, Kales. It will be seen that Lewis, 
Stevenson and Kales honestly won their way 
into the ‘Varsity crew. Their achievements 
should act as an incentive to class-crew men in 
the future. 

The Weld Boat Club held a very successful 
regatta on May 26th. The chief winners were 
the following: Single sculls, W. S. Young- 
man, ’95; canoe, B. W. S. Thompson and E. 
Hutchinson, L. S.; four-oar, No. 1, F. L. Olm- 
sted; No. 2, O. B. Hawes ; No. 3, L. T. Damon; 
stroke, G. B. Magrath. 


AT YALE. 


The main criticism I have to make of the 
Yale University crew is that it shows too great 
a tendency to row short. There is also a cer- 
tain nervous, hurried appearance about the 
work of the men that at present takes the place 
of snap and dash. The time is almost fault- 
less, and were it not for Beard’s awkward way 
of holding his body, which gives him the ap- 
pearance of being doubled up with pain, the 
body movement would /oo% beautifully even. 
The blades do not come out of the water square, 
the men appearing to turn them on the feather 
before leaving the water. This acts likea drag 
on the speed of the boat and, in combination 
with the, great weight of the men and short 
stroke in the water, prevents the boat from 
traveling as fast as it should. Johnson, Cross, 
Dater and Treadway are excellent oarsmen. 
Cross is the prettiest oarsman for so heavy a 
man that I have ever seen. But notwithstand- 
ing his good form, I cannot believe it wise to 
put him in the boat. goog is inclined to fall 
over on the full reach and does not give the 
men behind him quite time enough to row their 
stroke. All the men are apt tocut the first part 
of the stroke. To an Oxford oarsman, the little 
body swing, the failure to catch the water at 
once and to row a long, clean stroke in the 
water, seem peculiar. Again, in Oxford rowing 
one is accustomed to see a slow, deliberate, 
even recover and swing forward in place of the 
hurried, nervous and uneven recover of the 
Yale eight. But there can be no doubt about 
Yale’s crew being a superb looking one. Speed 
is lacking at present, but it will come. It will 
not be as speedy as last year’s crew for the sim- 
ple reason that it is altogether too heavy, but 
only a tremendous brace on Harvard's part can 
prevent another Yale victory. It is a remarka- 
ble coincidence that ‘six men in each crew are 
Sophomores, But because last year the Yale 


Freshmen were coached by Hartwell, Cook and 
other first-class coaches and all rowed at New 
London, the Yale Sophomores are this year expe- 
rienced oarsmen ; whereas of the Harvard So- 
phomores, only Fennessy has had first-rate 
coaching. The statistics of the Yale crew are : 
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Weight. Height. Age. 
Bow, R. Armstrong. 160 5sft.8in. 20 
2z, H.C. Holcomb 
3, W. M. Beard.. 
4 A. P. Rogers.. 


5, A. W, Dater... 


++ 177° 5 9 2r 
sas z 8 18 
a ae fe 20 
ir 6“ &% 21 





By, Se BE os aseexecsescs os 195 6%* 1% 19 

9. BR. B. TOAAWRZ.....000sc00s0s 175 5 ‘* 32 20 
Stroke, F. A. Johnson............. 165 5% &% 22 
Coxswain, F. E. Olmstead......... I 


I 
Average weight of eight, ei Ibs. 

Mr. S. B. Ives coached the men during May, 
and Mr: Hartwell during June until the crew 
reached New London. 

The Freshmen are not a pretty lot to look at, 
and some of them will never make the Univer- 
sity crew. Bow rows about the shortest stroke 
in the water I have ever seen, and four men 
do about all the work. The calm way 7,5, 3 
and 4 let the others pull the boat along, is a rare 
sight. Stroke is about the best man in the boat, 
but is inclined to overreach badly. But after 
all this is said, it must be admitted that the 
crew shows promise of turning out very fast. 
It is difficult to see why, but the fact is that it 
travels considerably faster than the individual 
work of the men would seem to justify. Mr. J. 
M. Goetchius took hold of the crew on the eve 
of the class races. I give below the statistics 


of the crew : 

Bow, 3. B: WHOA, "OF 66. 55 cscssscevcsescseene 145 
2, SEEN “O0 nbn s 54550555 506s 0000 nbenseswene 159 
a $ REL OV iwc ecwn susessse¥ssones sen snnewees 172 
“ Of Bgl EE ee py ee 16 
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e ES coms i: 
RPS ar is 
Coxswain, T. Chatto. “er ¥ 
The Sprin ee took place on Lake 
Whitney on May sth. It was a great success. 
The Freshmen beat the Sophomore crew ; the 
University beat the Juniors, who had a length 
start, by over five lengths ; and finally the Ju- 
niors beat the Freshmen. The ha 
stroke broke his oar, and thereupon leapt gayly 
overboard, after the conventional Yale style. 








AT CORNELL, 


It was certainly a proud record of achieve- 
ment that Mr. F. W. Kelly, ’93 made public at 
the Cornell Alumni dinner on April 26th. Cor- 
nell University crews have won twenty-four 
out of the thirty-one races in which they have 
taken part; the Freshmen have won every 
race, seven in all, and the University also 
holds the three-mile record of 14m. 7 1-2s, and 
has won nineteen consecutive victories. That 
this successful record is due to Courtney’s 
coaching cannot be disputed. It is true, how- 
ever, that Cornell has met no really first-class 
crews since the better style of college row- 
ing has been in fashion. But it cannot be 
denied, and all the rowing world now acknowl- 
edge, that Cornell crews show great speed. 
There are rumors afloat of a race between the 
winners of the Harvard-Yale and Cornell- 
Pennsylvania races, and present indications 
point to Yale and Cornell as the respective 
winners. I sincerely hope such a race will take 
place. Cornell merits better treatment nowa- 
days than in the past. Whatever excuses may 
exist for the refusal of Yale and Harvard to 
make such a race (and there are many excellent 
ones), yet, in the face of Cornell’s many vic- 
tories it certainly does look as though the 
former Universities feared to meet the latter. 
One great secret of Cornell’s success is, I am 

















sure, the admirable physical training her crew 
men receive and the strict discipline maintained 
by Courtney. For several years past Courtney 
has adopted the plan of trial races, and has kept 
in training this year two Freshmen crews, and 
a second eight in addition to the University 
crew. Several regattas have been held on 
Cayuga Lake in which these and a Cascadilla 
eight have taken part. All the races have been 
fairly close. What will be the result of this 
policy? Rivals will have to row agAinst crews 
that have already and on many occasions 
smelt powder. The advantage that Yale has 
had this year with the experienced Sophomore 
oarsmen in her University crew is even less 
than that which has accrued to Cornell's eight, 
from the fact that the men are veterans and 
have also had this Spring a number of good 
races to liven them up. This year’s Yale crew 
will be thoroughly se ome | 
a trifle slow—of the Cook idea. Cornell 
has one of the very fastest crews Courtney ever 
turned out. A race between them would be 
a fair test of the respective systems of rowing. 


THE CORNELL-PENNSYLVANIA RACE, 


The crews met on June 15th, just as we are 

oing to press, and, as everyone expected, 
Cornell won handsomely. The race was a 

rocession of the kind we have seen so often at 

ew London. I shall comment on it next 
month. 


THE COLUMBIA FRESHMEN. 


If this crew had had really good and ex- 
perienced coaching from the beginning, the re- 
sult of the Freshmen triangular race would 
have been a foregone conclusion. The men are 
greatly above the average of the past two or 
three years, and among them are some who 
should develop into excellent oarsmen with 
proper coaching. Mr. Sill, who has had the 
men in charge, has worked hard and deserves 
praise for his earnest efforts. The Yale Fresh- 
men are not up to Yale’s average, but because 
they receive the best obtainable coaching, they 
are pretty sure to outrow the Columbia men 
who have had only inexperienced, though ear- 
nest coaching. The Harvard Freshmen will not 
trouble either Yale or Columbia, unless present 
appearances are completely deceptive. The 
Columbia crew is made up as follows: Bow, 
Pressprich ; 2, Randolph; 3, Putnam; 4, Dob- 
bins ; 5, Prentice; 6, Low; 7, Peck; stroke, 
Pierrepont ; coxswain, Bull. The substitutes 
are O’Connor, Cary and Bissell. 


NEW LONDON RACES. 

The Columbia Freshmen were first to reach 
their Thames quarters this year. The Har- 
vard crew reached Gale’s Ferry on the gth of 
— and the Yale crew were in their New 

ondon quarters on the same date. The tri- 
angular Freshmen race will take place on June 
27th,the Harvard-Yale University race on the 
28th. The arrangements for seeing the race 
will be about as usual, though not, at this writ- 
ing,completed. Yale should win both contests, 
although Harvard’s University crew may de- 
velop unexpected speed by the day of the race. 
In weight the latter has a distinct advantage. 
There is little but muscle and bone, and there 
is no superfluous ‘‘ beef” in the crew. 

CuAsE MELLEN. 
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MINNESOTA-WINNIPEG ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


The annual regatta will be held at Winnipeg 
this year on July 27th and 28th, and everything 
oints to a very successful meeting. Winnipeg 
is working very hard, and the fact that in a re- 
cent club regatta sixteen fours were on the 
water shows their extreme enthusiasm. Their 
Senior four will probably be: Bow, J. H. Turn- 
bull; 2, P. A. MacDonald ; 3, C. M. Brown, and 
stroke, G. F. Galt— all experienced oarsmen 
and winners of many races all over this country. 
The Junior crew has not been quite arranged. 
P. A. MacDonald will row the Junior single. 
The doubles have yet to be decided upon. The 
Lurlines have ordered new double, four and 
eight-oared shells. They have received quite a 
setback in training, owing to the fact that Fred 
Plaisted has left them in the lurch, but say that 
they will be in good shape for the regatta. 
he Minnesotas have an eight-oared race on 
with the University of Madison for June 23d, 
at Lake Minnetonka. They are handicapped 
by the fact that they did not begin work in the 
eight until the 3d of June, but are rapidly get- 
ting intoform. The eight will, if possible, be 
made up without touching the Junior four, thus 
giving the latter time to get swinging well to- 
gether. The senior four will be picked from 
hoary Nettleton, Mabon, Houghton, Hal- 
bert and Wright, and it is expected that a faster 
crew than last year’s champion crew will be 
formed, While none of the crews have been 
finally made up, all are well under way and ex- 
pect to make a good showing in the various re- 
gattas which they will enter this year. The 
eight-oared race will be two miles straight 
away. N. P. LANGForD, JR. 


THE NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION, 

Since the house of the Detroit Club burned 
on the 15th of last October, the club has prac- 
tically finished a new and better home. The 
fifty-four boats and canoes belonging to the 
club are allin. No clubin the country has a 
better fleet. 

The Northwestern Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion have taken the dates of July 27th and 
July 28th, and Detroit as the place for holding 
their twenty-sixth annual regatta. The head- 
quarters will be at the new house of the Detroit 
Boat Club, where all boats can easily be stored, 
as the boat room has an area of over six thou- 
sand square feet and is thirteen feet high. 

The Detroit River crews are always late in 
beginning, but are now hard at work. The 
Ecorse four in their new boat claim to be mak- 
ing time that is sure to win, and their old ene- 
mies at Wyandotte claim that they are sure of 
winning the championships again. The Detroit 
Boat Club have a Senior Four and two Junior 
Fours that are doing good work and should 
make a good race with any of them. The Mu- 
tuals of Detroit have their Junior Four in shape 
and think they can do better than they did last 
year. The Nautilus of Detroit, as usual, are 
working hard, as are the Tecumsehs, of Walk- 
erville, Ont. 

The river also promises to develop some scul- 
lers this year, something we have very unfoit- 
unately known almost nothing of for the past 
fifteen years. 

I do not look for large entry lists in any of the 
regattas this year, owing, of course, to the hard 
times. Ws. C, Jurr. 
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RECORDS AND CHAMPIONSHIPS IN THE EAST. 


May 19¢h,—At the third annual Princeton- 
Columbia games, held at Columbia Oval, Will- 
iamsbridge, N. Y., Columbia won by a score 
of 61-50. The track was in as good condition 
as possible on a foggy and rainy day, but the 
field was soft. Derr’s time in the hundred, 
10 1-5s., marked the best performance of the 
day. Kingsley’s performances in the half and 
mile were creditable, taken together. In 1892 
Princeton won, 70-42, and in ’93 65-49. 

May 19th.—The Pennsylvania ‘ntercollegiate 
Championships were won by Swarthmore, with 
State College second. In the hundred-yard 
dash Palmer, of Swarthmore, finished in 10 1-5s. 
on a bad track. In the two-mile bicycle Sims, 
of Swarthmore, finished with ease in 5m. 31s. 

May 19th.—At the second annual Williams- 
Union Games Williams won by a score of 
59-53. The contest was very exciting. The 
score was a tie three times during the after- 
noon. The great work of the day was that of 
Kilpatrick, of Union, Who won the quarter, 
half and mile, doing the quarter, which came 
last in order, in 51%s. Last year Williams 
won, 75%4-60%. 

May 23;d.—The eighth annual meeting of the 
New England Intercollegiate A. A. was held on 
the Worcester Oval under very poor conditions 
of track and weather. 
tercollegiate record was broken in five events. 
In the high hurdles Chase, of Dartmouth, fin- 
ished in 16s.; in the two-mile bicycle race. 
Marmon, of Technology, finished in 5 m. 20 2-5s.; 
in the broad jump Marvel, of Brown, cleared 
22 ft. 2%in.; in the mile walk, Houghton, Am- 
herst, finished in 7m. 15 3-5s. ; and Smith, of 
Brown, threw the hammer 109 ft. loin. Rock- 
well, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
did the best work in the foot races. In the 
half he finished a close second to Jarvis of Wes- 
leyan, in 2m, 1 3-5s., and afterward won the 
quarter in 51 1-5s. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology—a new member this year and a 
dark horse—won with 38 points. Brown scored 
25 1-3 points; Williams, 25 ; Dartmouth, 18 1-3; 
Amherst, 14 1-3; Bowdoin, 6; Wesleyan, 5; 
Trinity, 3. Last year Dartmouth won. 

May 26th.—The ninth annual championships 
of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association were 
held again at the Berkeley Oval, Morris Heights, 
N. Y., instead of at Manhattan Field, as in 
1892-93. Yale won by the same steady, strong 
work that has brought her to the fore in other 
branches of sport ; and it looks very much as if 
Harvard's supremacy were failing here as it 
has failed elsewhere. It needed only a clean, 
out and out victory like the present to awaken 
at New Haven that popular enthusiasm which 
has lain at the root of all past Yale success. 
This year’s victory is not wholly the work of 
the present team. In 1892 Captain Wright laid 
the immediate foundation of Yale’s advance- 
ment, and before that Sherrill and Williams did 
work which is only now bearing its best fruit. 

The day was fair and not too cold; and the 
track was in tolerable condition in spite of a 
week of drenching rains, though still soggy and 
dead. 

Three Intercollegiate records were broken. In 
the mile run, Jarvis, of Wesleyan, finished in 
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4m. 26 4-5s., which is just three seconds better 
than the record made by Wells, of Amherst, in 
1889. In a preliminary heat of the two mile 
bicycle race Sims, of Swarthmore, finished in 
5m. 15s. This is 264-5s better than the record 
made last year by Glenny, of Yale. Hickok, of 
Yale, put the shot an even 42 feet, which is. 
117-8 inches better than the record he made 
last year. Hickok threw the hammer 123 feet 
g inches. Thisis 13 feet 4% inches better than 
the Intercollegiate record he made last year 
throwing from a stand. Mitchell’s world’s 
record (145 feet js inches) is 21 feet 3 inches 
better than this, but the excellence of Hickok’s 
performance may be seen in the fact that his 
throw would have won the American champion- 
ship any year previous to Mitchell’s appearance, 
with oneexception. Itis worthy of record honors. 

The best all-round work of the day was by 
Ramsdell of Pennsylvania, who, in spite of the 
fact that he had been ill the day before the 
games, won the two dashes in even time, and 
the broad jump, If the track had been in good 
condition as in 1891, when Luther Cary made 
the present Intercollegiate records, 10s. and 


- 21 4-5s., and if Ramsdell had been in prime phy- 


sical condition, it is probable that he would 
have broken either or both of the records. In 
1880 Evert Wendell, of Harvard, won three 
firsts ; and the great athletes of late years have 
most of them taken as many as two firsts ; 
Dohm and Cary, of Princeton ; Sherrill, Will- 
iams and Hickock, of Yale; Finlay, Evins and 
Fearing, of Harvard. Fearing in 1892 took two 
firsts and asecond, but three firsts in our closely 
contested modern games is unprecedented. 
The score was: Yale, 4 firsts, 8 seconds and 
1 third, 37 points; Harvard, 3 firsts, 2 seconds 
and 5% thirds, 24% points ; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3 firsts, 1 second and 3¥ thirds, 204% 
points; Amherst, 1 first, 5 points; College of 
the City of New York, 1 first, 5 points ; Union, 
1 first, 5 points; Wesleyan, 1 first, 5 points; 
Cornell, 2 seconds and 1 third, 5 points; Co- 


lumbia, 2 thirds; Williams, 1 second, 2 points; 
Swarthmore, 1 third ; Brown, ¥ third. Prince- 


ton failed to score for the first time. 

The championship cup accordingly remains 
at Yale, where it went for the first time last 
year. In the three previous years, '90, 91 and 
g2, it was won by Harvard. The first cup of- 
fered by the Intercollegiate. Association was 
competed for fourteen years and is now in the 
possession of Harvard, which won it eight 
times. Columbia won the old cup three times, 
Yale twice and Princeton once. 

100-yd. dash,—There were six heats, the firsts 
and seconds in which ran in the second round. 
First heat--C. T. Bucholtz, ’96, U. of P., 10 
2-5s.; R. Derr, ’97, P., second ; P. da S. Prado, 
‘96, H., who won the hundred at the Yale-Har- 
vard games, was third, Second heat—J. B. 
Smull, Jr., ’96, C., 10 2-5s.; C. H. Judd, ’95, U. 
of P., second. Third heat—E. S. Ramsdell, 
’95, U. of P., 10 1-5s.; H. S. Patterson, ’96, W., 
second, Fourth heat—G. R. Swain, ’94, P., 
10 2-5s.; W. M. Richards, ’95, Y., second. 
Fifth heat—J. P. Whittren, '95, H., 10 3-5s.; 
L. M. Lawson, Jr., ’96, C., second. Sixth heat 
—H. A. McNulty, ‘95, P., 10 3-58; J. L. 
Bremer, ’96, H., second. 











Second round : In the first two heats the firsts 
and seconds went into the finals ; in the third 
heat the first went into the finals. 1st heat 
—Bucholtz, 10 1-58; Patterson, second ed 
heat—Swain, 10 1-5s.; Judd, second 3d heat-- 
Ramsdell, 10 2 5s.; McNulty, second. Bremer 
concluded to save himself for the low hurdles. 

Final heat—Ramsdell, 1os.; Patterson, sec- 
ond, by a yard; Bucholtz, third, by 2 feet; 
Judd, fourth ; Swain hurt his leg and did not 
finish. Neither Yale nor Harvard had a rep- 
resentative in the finals, 

Ramsdell is an old Princeton baseball player. 
In 1892 he came from the diamond to compete 
at the Intercollegiates, and was second in the 
broad jump to 22 ft. 1 1-2in, Patterson’s best 
previous race was at the New England’s cham- 
pionships last year, when he won the hundred 
in 101-4s. This year his time at these games was 
10 3-58. Bucholtz was third last year to 10 1-58. 
At the International Championships last fall 
at Chicago, he finished third, but escaped the 
judges’ eyes. His great event is the pole vault. 
Richards, of Yale, who won both dashes last 
year, was shut out in the first heat of the sec- 
ond round. He was not in prime condition, 
and moreover is one of those excessively nerv- 
ous sprinters who are always a fifth or two 
below their best in competition. 


120-yard hurdles—-This race was run like the © 


hundred in two rounds and a final, the first two 
in each heat of the two rounds going into the 
finals. 1st heat—A,. Coonley. ’94, H., 16 3-5s.; 
E. H, Cady, '95,S Y.,second 2d heat—D. B 
Lyman, ’94, Y., 17s.; W. Munroe, ’96, H., sec- 
ond. 3d heat—W. F. Garcelon, L. 8., H., 
16 4-5s.; M. S. Hart, ’94, S. Y., second. 4th 
heat—G B. Hatch, 96, Y., 164-5s.; B. R. 
Briggs, ‘94, W ,second. Second round. st 
heat—Cady, 16s.; Coonley, second, 2d heat— 
Garcelon, 16 3-5s ; Hatch, second. 

Final heat—Cady, 16s ; Garcelon, second by 
half a yard; Coonley, third by 2 feet. 

All through this race Garcelon was hurdling 
high, yet on the last flight he was even with 
Cady. The straightaway is usually Garcelon’s 
strong point, but he weakened here and was 
nearly caught by Coonley. Garcelon is one of 
the fastest and most graceful hurdlers that ever 
ran. Except for a liability to over excitement 
he could Tuiinen equal the world’s record 
over both high and low bars. Cady is reported 
to have run a dead heat with Lyman in 15 4-s5s. 
in practice at New Haven. ‘This is probably 
no better than even time on the heavy track of 
the Berkeley Oval. He was narrowly beaten by 
Garcelon at the Yale-Harvard games in 16s. 
Coonley is the Harvard hurdler who lost his 
balance over the last hurdle at the Yale-Har- 
vard games this year. He was the heaviest man 
in the race, too heavy for a high-hurdler, but is 
sandy and an excellent competitor. Lyman, of 
Yale, who was third at the Intercollegiates of ’g1, 
and second in ’93, was shut out by Cady and 
Coonley in the second round. 

One mile run.—On the scratch G. O. Jarvis, 
of Wesleyan ’94, had the pole, and G.W. Orton, 
once ef Toronto University and now of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was on the extreme 
outside ; yet Orton took the lead from the first. 
He finished the first quarter in 1m. 2s., closely 
followed by Morgan, Yale ’94. The order was 
the same at the end of the half, with Jarvis 
in fourth place ; time 2m. 14s, On the back 
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stretch of the fourth lap Jarvis edged up, and 
on the homestretch passed Morgan and Orton, 
winning in 4m. 264-5s. Morgan fought his way 
into second place a few yards from the tape. 

Orton was doubtless the best man in this race, 
but he began training very early this year and 
was apparently stale. His best race was at the 
Canadian championships of 1892, when he fin- 
ished in 4m. 211-5s. His best time this year was 
4m, 25 3-58. Jarvis’ best previous pertormance 
was at the New England championships last 
year, where he ran the mile in 4m. 32 I-5s. ; 
and on top of this ran the two mile in 1om., 8 
2-5s , both clinking good performances. He 
won the Intercollegiates last yearin 4m. 34 3-5s. 
It is rumored that he will enter the Harvard 
Law School next fall. If so he will be able to 
compete, after a year’s residence, in 1896-7. 
Morgan of Yale is a first-rate man, and finished 
well under the previous record. This was 4m. 
29 4-5s., and was made by Wells of Amherst. 
recently deceased, in 1889, The best English 
collegiate record is 4m. I9 4-5s., made this year 
by W. E. Lutyens, Sidney College, Cambridge, 
at the Cambridge-Oxford sports. In no other 
event are we fartherfrom the English standard. 

Mile walk.—This was the usual disgusting 
spectacle, and was greeted with the usual shouts 
of derision from the grand stand. F, 
Houghton, Amherst, ’96, won in the slow time 
of 7m. 14 3-5s.; F. C. Thrall, Yale Sheffield, ’96, 
was second, and C. D, Drew, Harvard,’97, was 
third. D. Phillips, Harvard, ’97, was dis- 
qualified without caution while in the lead on 
the back stretch of the last lap. He was plainly 
running, but the rules specify that a walker 
shall have two cautions before being ruled off. 
The judge is reported to have said, ‘* One, two, 
three—come off the track.” Thus Phillips was 
deprived of a walker’s privilege of two sprints 
in a walking match. 

Quarter-mile run.—First round ; first two in 
each heat to runinfinal. First heat, L. T. Hil- 
dreth, '96, H., 51 3-5s.; G. F. Sanford, L.S., Y.,. 
2d. Second heat, N. B. Marshall, ’97, H. U., 
52 3-5s.; N. W. Bingham, ’95, H., 2d. Third 
heat—S, M. Merrill, ’94, H., 522-5s.; P. R. Free- 
man, ’94, U. of P., 2d; I. M. Jordan, ’95, Y. U., 
3d, was jostled by Freeman and allowed in 
final, 

Final heat—Merrill, 50 2-5s.; Sanford, 2d by 
4 yards ; Marshall, 3d, by a yard. 

This is Merrill’s first victory at the Intercol- 
legiates. He was jostled in both heats and was 
saving himself for the two-twenty, or he might 
have beaten the Intercollegiate record of 49 1-2s, 
Last year he was saved for the two-twenty; 
in which he was second to Richards of Yale in 
his preliminary heat in 22 2-5s., and was shut 
out of the finals on an arbitrary ruling that only 
firsts should compete in the finals. Had Mer- 
rill had a heat or two to warm up in there is 
little doubt that he would have beaten Richards; 
for he had done so at the Yale-Harvard games 
a fortnight previous, in 22 3-5s, after winning 
the quarter in 51s, In the Intercollegiate games 
of 1892, Merrill was two feet behind Wright, of 
Harvard, in 50 4-5s. His greatest performances 
have always been at the Yale-Harvard games. 
This year he won the quarter in so0s., and the 
two-twenty in 22 1-5s, 

Sanford won the Yale-Harvard quarter in 
1892 in 52 3-5s. Inthis race both Merrill and 
Wright of Harvard, better men than Sanford, 





mistook the finish and stopped too soon. In 
all the rest of his college races Sanford has run 
second to Merrill. His best distance is about 
three hundred yards. 
for the first time. 

Half-mile run.—C. Kilpatrick, Union ’97, took 
the lead, running in a work-a-day style, and to 
everyone’s surprise kept it. He did the quarter 
in 56s., and won easily inim.591-5s. This 
time has never been excelled at the Intercol- 
legiates except by Dohm, of Princeton, whose 
record is two seconds better, 1m. 57 1-5s. W. 
S. Woodhull, Yale ’96, ran confidently behind 
Kilpatrick for the first three-eighths and des- 
perately for the last eighth. He finished four 
yards behind. W. H. Vincent, Harvard ’97, 
was third by four yards. E. Hollister, Harvard 
97, who is good for a fraction under even time, 
was fouled and thrown on the first quarter. E. 
B. Hill, Harvard ’94, who at his best is better 
than 1m. s59s., made a strong bid for place on 
the back stretch of the last lap, running up to 
third place. He stepped on the edge board, 
however, and wasthrown. He was overtrained 
from worry and a bad stomach, and could not 
have finished better than second. 

No one had ever heard of Kilpatrick as a 
probable winner in the half. Last year, inclub 
games, he succeeded several times in upsetting 
Mr. Carter’s handicaps This year, at his college 
games, May 12th, he won the quarter-mile run in 


Marshall ran this year 


56 2-5s , the half-mile in 2m. 17s., and the one- - 


mile in 4m. 472-5s. At the Williams College- 
Union College match, May 19th, he won the 
quarter-mile in 51%s., the half-mile in 2m. 7s., 
and the one-mile in 5m. 16%s. Woodhull is 
the plucky runner who won the half at the Yale- 
Harvard games and turned the tide of victory 
toward the Blue. Vincent has not been heard 
of outside of the Harvard games. 

Two-mile bicyclerace.—First round : first two 
in each heat to ride in second round. st heat, 
F, W. Sims, ’97, Swarthmore, 5m. 15s.; J. A, 
Wiborn, '95, U. of P., second. 2d heat, W. 
H. Glenny, Jr., 94, S. Y , 5m. 35 3-5s.; F. S. 
Eliot, ’95, H., second. 3d heat. W. C. Roome, 
’96, Stevens, 5m. 44 4-5s.; W. R. Brinckerhoff, 
’97, H., second. 4th heat, E. P. Hinds, ’96, 
Cornell. 6m. 38 2-5s.; A. B. Holmes, ‘96, H., 
second. 5th heat. L. Crane, ’96, Columbia, 
5m. 28 3-5s.; C. B. Gorbey, ’96, Cornell, second. 
6th heat, F. F. Goodman, ’97, College of City 
of N. Y., 5m. 31s.; W. D. Osgood, ’94_ U. of 
P., second. 7th heat, W. Ottman, ‘97, Colum- 
bia, N. Y., 5m. 49 4-5s.; J. A. Leland, ’97, 
Princeton, second. 

Second round : first and second in each heat to 
ride in final. 1st heat, Sims, 5m. 19s.; Glenny, 
second, 2d heat, Goodman, 5m. 29 3-5s.; Os- 
good, second. 3d heat, Gorbey, 5m. 4o I-5s.; 
Ottman, second. 

Final heat: Goodman, 5m. 18 1-5s.; Gorbey, 
second, by a foot; Glenny, third, by 3 yards; 
Osgood, fourth, by a yard. 

On the first turn of the last lap Sims’ wheel 
slipped and Sims and Ottman were thrown. 
The track is banked for foot races, and is not 
sufficiently raised where the’ straightaway 
strikes the curve. But for this accident Sims 
would, according to all indications, have won 
the race. This is only another of the long list 
of disappointments in this event. About every 


other year, on an average, the best man in the 
race is thrown through no fault of his own. 
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Goodman, the winner, was unplaced in a 
trial heat last year. He is slight and boyish 
in appearance, and bids fair to make a record 
to be proud of. Gorbey is a new man ; Glenny 
is the great Yale cyclist who holds the previous 
Intercollegiate record, 5m. 41 4-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race.—First round: winners 
to start in final ; second men to run a trial heat 
whose winner shall start in final. 1st heat— 
J. L. Bremer, Jr., 96, H., 25 2-5s. ; E. H. Cady, 
‘95 S., Y., second. Second heat, T. Eaton, ’94, 
Y., 26 2-ss.; D. R. James, Jr., ’95 P., second ; 
Garcelon fell at sixth hurdle. Third heat, H. 
W. Jamison, ’95, H., 27s. ; H. M. Wheelwright, 
94, H., second; L. P. Sheldon, ’96, Y., fell. 

Trial heat for second men, Cady, 27 3-5s. ; 
James, second, 

Final heat—Bremer, 25 1-5s. ; Cady, second, 
by 2 yards ; Jamison, third by 5 feet. 

At the Yale-Harvard games a fortnight be- 
fore, Bremer finished in 24 3-5s. This is the 
best performance for the distance but owing 
to the wind that was blowing, will doubtless be 
relegated with Puffers record of 15 2-5s. for 
the high hurdles. Garcelon’s nervousness fol- 
lowed him even after the high hurdle race ; in 
his worry at the progress of a Yale man he 
failed to clear the bar. At his best there is 
little doubt that he is equal to Bremer. Cady 
ran last year but was unplaced in his trial heat. 

220-yard dash.—First round ; first twoin each 
heat to run in second round. First heat, C. 
Gillett, 97 Y.,23s.; H. B. Jamison, ’97, P. 
second ; 2nd heat; E. S. Ramsdell, ’95, U. of 
P., 22 1-5s.; S. M. Merrill, ’94, H., second; 
3rd heat, J. B. Smull, Jr., ’96, Columbia, 22 
3-58, G. F. Sanford, L. S. Y., second; 4th 
heat—A. Pond, Jr., ’96,S. Y. U., 23s.; H. A. 
McNulty, ‘95, P., second; sth heat—C. G. 
Shaw, ’94, Cor. U., 22 3-5s.; W. M. Richards, 
‘95 Y. U., second. 

Second round ; first two in each heat to run 
in final. First heat—Ramsdell, 22 3-5s. ; Mer- 
rill, second; Sanford, third ; 2nd heat—Smull, 
22 3-5s.; Pond, second ; Shaw, third. 

Final heat—Ramsdell, 22s.; Pond, second, 
by 10 feet ; Smull, third, by a foot. 

It was so dark when this race was started 
that the watches were started from the flash of 
the pistol. Ramsdell took the lead, and kept 
it throughout, winning easily, ten feet in front 
of Pond. Pond led Smull by a foot. This is 
Pond’s first victory. Smull was last year third 
to 23 3-5s. Merrill was so used up by his pre- 
vious heat that he did not start. 

Running high jump.—C. J. Paine, Jr.,'97, H., 
5 ft. 10% in.; G. B. Becker, ’97, Cornell, 5 ft. 10 
in.; E. B. Bloss, ’94, H., S. A. McComber, ’95, 
Brown, N. T. Leslie, ‘96, U. of P., and E. 
Burke, ’95, Columbia, tied at 5 ft. 9 in. and di- 
vided points, Burke winning the medal by a 
toss. W. E. Putnam, Jr., H., ’96, who was 
second last year, and G. C. Cheney, H., ’94, 
who was a tie for first last year at the Yale- 
Harvard games, dropped out at 5 ft. 7 in. 

Paine is an old Hopkinson’s School boy and 
used to win the high jump at the New England 
Interscholastics. He has cleared 5 ft. 11 in., 
and is capable of clearing 6 feet if hard pushed. 
He jumped with one baseball shoe, which, by 
the way, he has a right to wear, for he 1s a sub- 
stitute on the Harvard ’Varsity nine. Becker 
is a Cornell Freshman of whom little is known 
except that he jumps in good form and is likely 




















to come to the front. Of the quarto of thirds, 
Burke was eighth in 1893 and McComber and 
Leslie were tied for fifth. Leslie has cleared 6 
feet and more from boards, butis erratic. Bloss 
is the well-known starter and broad jumper. 
This is his first successful appearance as a high 
jumper in college championships, 

Running broad jump.—E. S. Ramsdell, ’95, 
U. of P., 22 ft. 1in.; E. B. Bloss, ’94, H , and 
N. I. Bijur, '96, Columbia, tied at 21 ft. 3% in., 
and in the jump-off Bloss won at 21 ft. 10 in.; 
L. P Sheldon, ’96, Y., who wes the event so 
pluckily at the Yale-Harvard games, was 
fourth. F. W. Marvel, ’94, Brown, who cleared 
22 ft. 234 in. at the New England Intercollegi- 
ates, was seventh at 20 ft. 3 in. Ramsdell was 
second in 1892 at 21 ft.g% in. Bloss has won 
this event for two years past, last year clearing 
22 ft.95g in. This year he has been suffering 
trom blood poisoning, and in the preliminaries 
of this contest his heel-spike slipped and he 
struck the take-off timber on the small of his 
back. A massage of witch-hazel brought him 
round, but he could not be at his best. Bijur 
won the high hurdles and the broad jump at 
the Princeton-Columbia games. 

Throwing the hammer.—W. O. Hickok, ’95, 
Y. S... 123 ft. 9 in.; C. Chadwick, ‘97, Y., 
second, 121 ft. 10 in.; G. L. Patterson, ’95, 
Cornell, third 118 ft. 11% in. Hickok made a 
new Intercollegiate record last year, throwing 
from a stand, having invented a way of man- 
ipulating his feet in the circle so that he de- 
livered the missile from his side instead of over 
his head. He is beyond doubt the greatest 
weight thrower among American college men, 
and with time, there is noreason why he should 
be second to anyone except the great Mitchell 
himself Chadwick was third at the Yale- 
Harvard games, throwing from a stand. Pat- 
terson has cleared 124 ft. 2in. at Cornell. In 
the preliminaries in the morning before the 
games, he cleared 125 ft. 1 in., but fouled. 
His failure in the afternoon was due to the fact 
that he had basebal! cleats, having forgotten 
his spikes. In future he will doubtless make 
matters interesting for Hickok. 

Putting the shot.—W. O. Hickok, ’95, S. Y., 
42 ft. ; A. Brown, ’95, Y., go ft. 83/ in. ; A. Knipe, 
95, U. of P., 40 ft. 6 in. 

Hickok’s winning put was far and away 
beyond his other tries. The case was the same 
last year ; when he was beaten by Shea, of Har- 
vard, on every put except that with which he 
broke the Intercollegiate record. In the Yale- 
Harvard games this year he made his great 
= 42ft., after Brown had won the event from 

im, and last year at the Yale-Harvard games 
he was second to Shea, whose distance was 40 ft. 
8in. At the games of the New York Athletic 
Club, Travers Island, June 9th, Hickok put the 
shot 42 ft gin. This is the best performance by 


an American collegian. Knipe is the great 
Pennsylvania fullback who scored the touch- 
down oo fall in the game against Yale. 


Pole Vault.—M. S. Kershow, ’95, Y., 10 ft. 
9 in.;C. T. Bucholtz, 96, U. of P., and H. R. 
Conrow, '94, Swarthmore, tied at 1o ft. 6 in., 
and in the vault-off Bucholtz won at to ft. g in. 
H. Thomas, ’95, Y., who won the event at the 
Yale-Harvard games, with a vault (10 ft. 10 1-2 
in.), which was 3-8 in. above the Intercollegiate 
record, was fourth at to ft. 4 in. 

Kershow was second at Yale-Harvard games 
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at 10 ft. 93 in. Bucholtz made the present 
intercollegiate record at the same time that 
he won second in the hundred, and third in 
the broad jump. At the World's Fair handicap 
last summer, Bucholtz cleared 11 ft. 3in., 
which is the best performance by an American 
collegian. JouNn Corsin. 


IN THE WEST. 

June 2d.—The meet which was held for West- 
ern colleges at the 35th street grounds, Chicago, 
by the Chicago Athletic Association, was with- 
out question the largest ever held in the West, 
and brought out much good talent. Every 
Western institution that pretends to take a 
place in higher athletics, was represented, ex- 
cepting Minnesota. More than twenty colleges 
were represented and in many events there 
were upwards of forty entries. Both Michigan 
and Oberlin had been expected to take a goodly 
portion of the events,but neither came up to ex- 
pectations, Chicago had done remarkable work 
on paper, but stopped with 1o points. Illinois 
and Wisconsin had an exciting contest, the 
former winning 37—27, scoring six out of four- 
teen firsts, two seconds, and a third. State 
University of lowa was third with 20. Illinois 
was coached by E, K, Fall, a Dartmouth man 
of ’92, and won strictly on merit. The team 
had no ‘‘ phenoms,” but was well balanced and 
possible winners were entered in every event. 

The track measures a third of a mile and is 
laid out for bicycle racing. It has steep banks 
on the turns which interfere with the starts of 
the two-twenty yard events, and has a cover- 
ing of sand which makes it very slow. 

The following abbreviations are used in the 
summary: C.— Chicago University, M.—Uni- 
versity of Michigan, K.—University of Kansas, 
W.—University of Wisconsin, I. C.—Iowa Col- 
lege, S. U. I.— Iowa State University, L. F.— 
Lake Forest University, O.—Oberlin Univer- 
sity, E.— Eureka College, Ill.—University of 
Illinois, St. A.—St. Albans College, N. W.— 
Northwestern University, N. D.—Notre Dame 
University, I 

100 yard dash. — 1st heat — won by Mandel, 
C.; Stuart, St. A, second. 102-5s, 2d heat — 
won by Boothman, O.; Patterson, N. W., sec- 
ond, 10s. 3d heat—won by Jackson, L. F.; 
Downer, W., second. 10 4-5s. 4th heat—won 
by Sherman, W.; Kenson, M., second 10 3-5s 
5th heat— won by Crum, S.U I; Root, Ill, 
second. 101-5s. 1st Semi-final— won by 
Boothman, O.; Stuart, St. A., second. 10 2-5s. 
2d Semi-final—won by Crum, S. U. I.; Sher- 
man, W.,second. 10 2-5s. 

Final— won by Crum, S. U. I.; Boothman, 
O., second; Sherman, W., third. 10 1-5s. 

220 yard dash. — The trial heats were only 
200 yards, owing to an error in measurement, 
ist trial heat— won by Root, Ill.; Lamay, C., 
second. 21s. 2d heat—won by Crum, S, U.I.; 
Hodgeman, M.,second. 22s. 3d heat—won by 
Boothman, O ; Jackson, L. F.,second. 20 4-5. 
4th heat—won by Sherman, W.; Sinnott, N. 
D., second. 20 3-5s. 

Final— won by Crum, S. U. I.; Sherman,W., 
second; Root, Ill, third. 22 2-5, 

The pace in the trial heats of the 100 was ter- 
rific and succeeded in killing Boothman, who 
was compelled to run his trial out in 10s. flat, 
and was consequently unp’aced in the 220 
final. However, even at his best, it is doubt- 


ful if he could have won against Crum, the 
State University of Iowa man. Crum is with- 
out question the coming man in the sprints. 
Many think he can beat even time. He isa 
little slow in the start, but carries himself mag- 
nificently and finishes in wonderful form. He 
appears to be tireless, for in the final 220, after 
three heats in the 100 and a trial in the 220, he 
finished strong and apparently without ex- 
haustion. If the two-twenty had been run ina 
straightaway, he would doubtless have come 
very near even time. 

Quarter-mile run —Won by Hodgeman, M.; 
Whiteley, I. C., second ; Copeland, W., third. 
51 2-5s. The pace was too hot at the start. 
Hodgeman won in a close but slow finish, 
his momentum practically carrying him the last 
twenty yards. Whiteley had run a very fast 
race at the Iowa Intercoilegiate the day before 
and was hard traveled all night. 


Half-mile rux.—Won by Copeland, W.; Clyde, 
I. C.; second; Hopkins, W., third. 2m. 3 2-5s. 
The contest was close. McElfresh, Ill., who 


went the distance at St. Louis a week before 
in 2m. 2s., ran unplaced 
Mile run.—Won by Clyde, I. C.; Cragin, L. 
F., second; Palmer, I. C., third. ym, 38 3-55. 
Hollow ell, Chicago, had ‘been looked upon as 
better than a possible winner, but he showed 
a woeful lack of training, as ‘did most of the 
Chicago team, and never finished. The pace 
killed most of the contestants, Clyde won easily. 
Mile walk.—Won by Brode, Iil.; Fales, W., 
second; Williams, S. U. I., third. 7m. 41s. 
Fales set a good strong pace, but Brode and 
Evans, the Illinois pair, kept at his heels, the 
trio leaving the field in the distance. On the 
last half, Brode easily passed Fales. Evans 
held his place until within fifty yards of the 
tape when he made a beautiful spurt around 
Fales, but was disqualified on account of a 
‘“break.” Brode finished considerably ahead 
of Fales, and Williams took an unearned third 
in slow time. 


120-yard hurdle —Won by Clark, Ill ; Rich- 
ards, W., second; Chantland, S. U. ws third, 
16 2-55 Clark had httle competition and won 


as he pleased. 

220-yard hurdle. 1st heat—won by Weed- 

man, Ill ; Reed, M., second, 2d heat— 
won by ‘Clark, Ill.; Richards, W., second. 
27 I-58. Final heat—won by W eedman, aul; 
Clark, Ill., second; Richards, W., third 26 4- 5s. 

Weedman and Clark both breasted the tape 
thirty feet ahead of the field. 'Weedman could 
easily have bettered the time had he made an 
effort. 

One-mile bicycle race.— 1st heat—won by 
Stivers, E.; House, M. * second, 2m, 39 2-5s, 
2d heat—won by Cox, S. U. 1.; Higgins, IIl., 
second. 2m. 41s. 3d heat—won by Barrett, 
C ; Freeman, W., second, 2m, 39 2-58 Final 
—won by Cox, S. U. I.; Van —. N. W., 
second; Stivers, E., third. 2m. 46s 

Running high jump.—Won oy ‘Clark, IIL; 
Dey, S U.I., second; Holt, W., third. 5 ft. 
8 in Clark took a trial at 5 ft. 8 in. in order 
to take his place in the hurdles. No one 
came closer than 5 ft. 4 in., so he was not called 
on for his best. His work at St. Louis, May 
26th, was 4 in. better. 

Putting 16-pound shot.—Won by Sweeney, 
Ill.; Baehr, W., second; Cacherns, W., third. 


25S. 


Distance, 38 ft. 4 in. 
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Running broad jump.—Won by Church, C.; 
Weedman, III., second; Gould, W., third. Dis- 
tance, 21 ft. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer, — Won by 
Fouts, Ill.; Baehr, W., second; W oolsey, ee 
third. Distance, 100 ft. 10 in. 


Pole vault.—Won by Ewing, C.; Culver, N. 















W., second; Shellenberger, K.., third. Height, 
1o ft. 

Score. ist 2d jd Total. 
PPPERECRDsSs chides ihe: bsSkussnauhsnew 6 2 I 37 
Wisconsin. 5 7 27 
State Univers I 2 20 
Iowa College 2 I 12 
Chicago eevee o °o 10 
Northwestern 2 6 
Michigan.. ° ° 5 
Lake Forest. I I 4 
Oberlin...... I ° 3 
Eureka. ° I 1 
Kansas. se I I 

Harry F, Ke NDALL, 


IN THE SOUTH. 
May 19th.—The Spring championships of the 


Southern Association of the A. A. U. were held 
at the Fair Grounds, New Orleans. These were 
the first championships held by this newly-or- 
ganized association. ‘The weather was fine and 
the track was in good condition. The attend- 
ance was large The games were poorly man- 
aged both in running off the events and in keep- 
ing the crowd off the field, and much needless 
confusion resulted. The championship was won 
by the Southern Athletic Club, which scored 74 
points. 8 firsts, 9 seconds and 7 thirds. The 
Young Men’s Gymnastic Club was second with 
44 points, the American Athletic Club third 
with 30 points. The Birmingham Athletic 
Club scored 20, and the Pelican Cyclists 12 
points. The summaries are as follows : 


100-yd. dash—Demoruelle, Y. M. G. C., 10 


I- $8: Dowling, S. A. C., second ; Aurich, Y. M. 
G. C., third. 
6ib. hammer—Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., 


108 ft. 2in.; Smith, S. A. C., go ft. 9 in., 
Sullivan, S. A. C., 88 ft. 9 in., third. 
One-mile walk—McKeon, S. A. C., 8m, 38s.; 
S. F. Lannes, A. A. C., second ; Reppel, A. A. 
C., third. 
Quarter-mile bicycle—- Warren, B. A. C., 33 
Abbott, S. A. C., second ; j 


second ; 


4-585 Newman, P. 
, third. 

"Running broad jump—Lombard, S, A. C., 21 
ft. 1in.; Wienecke, A. A. C., 20 ft. 5 in.; Ran- 
dall, S. A. C. 20 ft 3% in 

Half-mile run—Verdella, Y. M. G. C., 2m. 


9%s.; Graham, S. A 
Michel, A. A. C., third. 

220-yd. dash— Bering, S. A. C., 22 
Demoruelle, Y. M. G. C., second ; 
M.G. C., third. 

Running high jump — Jones, B, A. C. »& ote 
6% in.; Robertson, S. A.C., 5 ft. 53 3 in.; Righ- 
ton, S. A. C., and Minor, S. A. C., tied for 
third at 5 ft. 2in 

Halt-mile bicycle— Warren, B. A. C., 1m. 
13 3-5s.; A. C. Abbott, S A. C., second ; Casse, 
P. C,, third. 

One-mile run—Verdella, Y. 
2¥%s.; Burns, A. A. C., second ; 
C., third. 

120-yd. hurdle—H. A. Wienecke, A. A. C., 
17 4-5s.; Edward Rightor, S. A. C., second; 
Jones, B. A. C., third. 

Standing broad jump — Robertson, S. A. C., 
1o ft. 33¢ in.; Miltenberger, 10 ft. in. 


C., 2m. 13s, second; 
2-58. ; 
De Buys, Y. 


m. G C., sm. 
Michel, A, A, 
























One-mile bicycle — Newman, P. C., 2m. 
55 3-5s.; Warren, B. A. C., second; Casse, P. 
C , third. 

Quarter-mile run—Bering, S. A. C., 53s.; De 
Pass, Y. M. G. C., second; Martin, S. A. C., 
third 

16-lb. shot—Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., 34 ft. 
8% in.; Smith, S. A. C., 33 ft.; Telle,S. A. C., 
32 ft. 7% in. 

Pole vault—Lombard, S. A. C., 10 ft. 3 in.; 
Wienecke, A. A. C., 10 ft.; Johnson, S, A. C., 
9 ft. 

F:ve-mile run—Wm. Markel, A. A. C , 31m. 
7¥%s.; Robertson, A. A.C., second ; Schwenck, 
A. A. C., dropped out. 

Two-mile bicycle — Hands, S. A. C., 6m. 
35 1-5s.; Newman, P.C., second; Casse, P.C., 
third. 

Hop, step and jump—Lomopard, S. A. C., 41 
ft. 5 in.; Mauberret, Y. M. G. C , go ft. 3% in.; 
Weinecke, A. A. C., 38 ft. 11 in. 

56 lb. weight — Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., 24 
ft. 6in ; Sullivan, S. A. C., 24 ft.; Smith, S. A. 
C., 20 ft. 5.1m. 

220-yd, hurdle— Randall, S A. C., 28s. ; 
Demoruelle, Y. M. G C, 29s.; Willcox, S. A. 
C.., third. R. E. BERING. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

At the Olympic Athletic Club Field Day on the 
Midwinter Fair Grounds, San Francisco, Bert 
Coffin lowered the Coast record for half a mile 
to 2m. 3-55. 

April 28th —At the Intercollegiate Field Day 
between Berkeley and Stanford, held at Berke- 
ley, Berkeley won with 2 score of 90-36, reck- 
oning 3 points for seconds, instead of two as at 
the Eastern Collegiate games. The games 
were remarkable for the number of first-rate 
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new athletes competing. The winners of the 
half-mile all ran under 2m. 5s. Scoggins won 
the hundred easily in 10 1-5s, he has done 
1os. even, but the record is disputed on the 
score of the start. The summaries are: 

100-yd. dash—1, Scoggins, Berkeley ; 2, Hupp, 
Berkeley ; 3, Bernhard, Stanford, 10 1-5s 

Half-mile run—1. Koch, Berkeley ; 2, Park- 
hurst, Berkeley ; 3, Colt, Berkeley, 2m. 1 1-5s. 

220-yd. hurdle—1, R. B. Hoffman, Berkeley ; 
2, Dyer, Berkeley; 3, Chestnut, Berkeley, 
27 3-58 

Two-mile bicycle—1, Jarman, Stanford; 2, 
Pillsbury, Stanford; 3, O’Connor, Berkeley, 
6m, 25 I-2s. 

Mile walk—1, Farmer, Stanford ; 2, Holton, 
Berkeley ; 3, Bancroft, Stanford; 8m. 2 4-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—1, Humphrey, Berkeley ; 2, 
Parkhurst, Berkeley; 3, Hilborn, Berkeley, 
52 1-58. 

Mile run—1, Brown, Stanford; 2, Bancroft, 
oe ; 3, Brock, Berkeley ; 4m. 49 2-5s. 

220-yd. dash—1, Scoggins, Berkeley ; 2, Bern- 
hard, Stanford ; 3, Cross, Berkeley, 24 2-5s. 

120-yd. hurdles—1, Hoffman, Berkeley; 2, 
Dyer, Berkeley ; 3. North, Berkeley, 16 4-5s. 

Running broad jump—1, Woolsey, Berkeley, 
22ft.; 2, North, Berkeley ; 3, Johnson, Stanford. 

16-lb hammer (from stand)—1, Edgren, Berke- 
ley, 80 ft. 7 1-2 in.; 2, Watson, Stanford; 3, 
Sylvester, Berkeley. 

Pole vault—1, Crane, Stanford, 9 ft. 4 1-2 in.; 
2, Culver, Stanford ; 3, Elston, Berkeley. 

Running high jump—Patterson, Berkeley, 
5 ft. 9 1-4 in.; 2, Koch, Berkeley, 5 ft. 7 1-2 in.; 
3, Humphrey, Berkeley, 5 ft. 6 1-2 in. 

16-lb-shot put—1, Edgren, Berkeley, 37 ft. 1-2 
in.;2, Koch, Berkeley ; 3, Orcutt, Stanford. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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THE WEEDING OF CLASS A, 


Chairman Raymond is already getting in his 
good work by weeding out from the Class A 
amateurs those who should properly be in Class 

I understand that he has alittle list of some 
twenty names in hand which, at the earliest 
possible moment, will be presented to the public 
as interesting reading matter. In the mean- 
time there area great many men in Class A who 
are shaking in their shoes It will take some 
time to find all these gentry out and place them 
in the class in whichthey properly belong. Mr. 
Raymond has both eyes and ears wide open, 
and the chances are that by the time the fall 
racing season opens, there will be very few of 
the Class B men who will have escaped. 


EARLY ATTACKS ON RECORDS. 

I notice by the reports of the many events 
which took place on Decoration Day, that the 
Class B events were extremely interesting. The 
men seem to be riding at a speed which prom- 
ises some pretty heavy lowering of records be- 
fore the season is ended. The racing man is 
never in fit condition to break records early in 
the season. It generally takes him two or three 
months’ steady training to bring him up tocon- 


cert pitch. Several efforts were made on the 
tracks on the 30th of May to reduce records. 
At Waltham, Sanger trie 


to reduce the mile 


IoI 


competitive record, but he did not get any 
nearer than 2m. 13 2-5s. Tyler, on the same 
occasion, tried to lower the flying-start mile 
record, but failed. By the way, if the reports of 
the local papers are correct, Springfield has a 
strong rival in Waltham. The Boston papers 
reported that, on the occasion of the races on 
Decoration Day, there were 15,000 people pres- 
ent. Of course allowances must be made for 
the reporter's imagination ; but allowing 10,000 
as being nearer, that makes the Waltham track 
score one of the largest attendances ever pres- 
ent at a cycling meeting. 


THE TROUBLE IN MICHIGAN, 

I sincerely trust that the threats of secession 
made by the friends of Mr. Bresler in conse- 
quence of his removal from office, will not 
materialize, for the executive committee is right 
in this matter. I have the greatest regard for 
Mr. Bresler, but he and his friends should bow 
gracefully to the decision of the ‘ higher court.” 
Michigan is the scene of frequent local squab- 
bles among league politicians, and, as the Bres- 
ler party were beaten after a fair trial, they 
should not further ferment the trouble. The 
trial was held before a board especially appoint- 
ed for that purpose, their findings were arrived 
at after a careful review of the case, and the 
action of President Luscomb was based on the 





decision of the committee. In these troublous 
times the League cannot afford to have internal 
dissensions. Personal pique should be laid 
aside for the good of the general cause. 


LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP. 

League matters are not assuming a very 
rosy hue. The roll of membership so far this 
year shows an alarming decrease of renewals 
and applications. Part of this is due to the 
general hard times. Thousands of young men 
who last year willingly paid in their dollar are 
this year without employment, and of necessity 
avoid paying out money for anything which 
they can possibly get along without. No small 
part of the decrease, however, is due to the 
dissensions in the League during the past year. 
This is a significant warning. 

It was expected that the removal of the offi- 
cial organ and the secretary’s office to Chicago 
would boom the League in the West, but these 
expectations have not yet been realized. The 
East seems still to lead in League membership. 
Massachusetts is at the front with the largest 
number of applications and renewals. I do 
not want to see New York fall in the rear. 
With our pushing officers and a chief consul 
who is also president of the League we ought 
to give Massachusetts a close rub. Perkins, 
however, is a hard man to beat, and Luscomb 
will have to hustie to get ahead. 

RACING. 

All over this broad land of ours the formal 
opening of the racing season takes place an 
nually on May 30th. This year almost every 
hamlet that boasted of half-a-dozen bicycles 
had its little race meet. The local press col- 
umns are filled with accounts of these race 
meetings, and I find my space too limited to 
give the entire list. I have therefore selected 
only those events which are of the most im- 
portance and the greatest general interest. 

At San Francisco, April 29th, the first races 
on the three-lap track of the Midwinter Fair 
took place The chief events resulted : 

One-mile handicap—Emil Languetin, go yds , 
and C. C. Gilbert, 175 yds., rode two dead heats. 
The final was won by Gilbert by two feet. 

Quarter-mile dash—Won by Zeigler, 34s. 

Two-mile handicap—Oscar Osen, 35 yds., 
first; T. A. Griffith, 50 yds., second. 5m. 1 2-5s. 

On May 12th, at ‘Charleston, S. C., the new 
cement track was opened auspiciously. John- 
son made a go at the local mile record which 
was 2m. 18s. He covered the distance in 2m. 
15 3-48. The result of the principal events was : 

Quarter-mile, open—W. Hyslop, first; R. 
Dawson, second. Time 45s. 

Half mile, handicap—G, N. Adams, 50 vards, 
first ; W. Hyslop, scratch, second. 1m, 23 I-4s. 

One mile open—R. Dawson, first; M. E. 
Wilson, second ; S. L. Welch, third. 2m. 45S. 

One mile, handicap—M. E Wilson, scratch, 
first; R. V. Conneral, scratch, second. 2m. 37s. 

One mile, 2.30 class—R. Dawson, first; R. 
V. Conneral, second; S. L. Welch, third. 
Time 2m. 45s. 

One mile, handicap—J. S. Johnson, first ; G. 
W. Taylor, second. Time 2m 45S. 

Two miles, handicap—R. V. Conneral, 100 
yards, first; M FE. Wilson, 100 yards, second. 

At Manchester, N. H., May 30th, the follow- 
ing events were run : 
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> open, final heat —J. Clark, first ; 
C. E. Snyder, second; F. I. Johnson, third, 
Time 35s. 

One mile, championship of Northern New 
England, final heat—Hugh Robson, first ; H 
E. Caldwell, second; E. A. McDuffee, third. 
Time 2m. 42 I-4s. 

One mile open, final heat—Hugh Robson, 
first; C. T. Nelson, second. Time 2m. 44s. 

At Worcester, Mass., May 30th, a 7% mile 
road race resulted in P. J Styffe winning; F. J. 
Walker, second ; F. C. Copeland, third. At the 
track in the afternoon the following results : 

One mile Worcester County Cham pionship— 
Won by H. A. Adams. Time 2m. 47 3-4s. 

Class B, half-mile open—J. S. Johnson, first ; 
F. J. Titus, second ; Watson Coleman, third. 
Time 1m. 27 3-4s. 

Class B, one mile—F. C. Graves, first; F. J. 
Titus, 2d; Watson Coleman, 3d. 2m. 31 3-4s. 

Class A, one mile open—Won by C. Robert. 
Time 2m. 4os. 

Class B, one mile handicap—Watson Cole- 
man, 1oo yards. first; J. S. Johnson, scratch, 
second ; F. J. Titus, 25 yards, third. 2m. 23s. 

At Waltham, Mass., May 30th, the attend- 
ance was very large, 10,000 to 12,000, The 
new surface on the track gave great satisfac- 
tion. Attempts were made to lower world’s 
record in competition by Sanger, and against 
time by Tyler, but both failed. The track com 
petition record was placed at 2m. 13 2-5s. by 
Sanger. Bald distinguished himself by beat- 
ing Sanger out on a close finish in the two- 
third mile class B event. Results: 

Two-thirds mile, class A, final heat, 15 start- 
ers—A W. Porter, first; F. M. Haggarty, 
second ; D. T. Connolly, third. 1m, 41 I-5S. 

Two-thirds mile, open, class B—E. C. Bald, 
first; W. C. Sanger, second; H. C. Tyler, 
third ; G. F. Taylor, fourth. Time rm. 31 I-5S. 
Last quarter, 29 3-5s. 

One-mile handicap, class A, final heat—J. = 
Wettergreen, first ; A. T. Fuller, second ; 

C. Marmon, third. Time 2m. 161-5s, Can 
man’s time, Porter, 2m. 18s. 

Mile open, class B—W. C. Sanger, first; E. 
C. Bald, second; H. C. Tyler, third. Time 
2m, 23 I-5s. Last quarter, 29 4-5s. 


Mile a. .~ B—W. C. Sanger, 
scratch, first ; x. F. Taylor, 35 yds., second ; 
E. C, Bald, a. third. Time 2m. 13 2-58, 


At Chicago, “May 30th, the record-breakers 
were out in full force, the occasion being the 
now famous annual road race. The route had 
been changed from the Pullman to the North 
Side. At first, when the change was suggested 
the ‘“‘ old-timers” made a vigorous protest, but 
sentiment had to give way to common sense, 
because the new course was far-and-away bet- 
ter than the old Pullman course. The winner, 
Fred Rau, is a sixteen-year-old boy. Van 
Herick and Kelton, third and fourth, are also 
young fellows, eighteen years of age. Yorke, 
who finished tenth, is twelve years of age. 
There were 360 starters and 264 finishers out 
of a field of 419 entries. The distance was 
eighteen miles. The first five men were: 


Handicap. Actual time. 


M.S. M. S. 

en MENT... Chsu wh bow skeseus usawbeuh anen 7 30 57 10 
Se err ye 7 00 56 51 
FMT MERIWOR o n ccn inne veeacsanbesds 7 00 56 45 
eR Pere rrrerre re ee ee 7 30 57 21 
Sy ee 08 seb ne nnnstus onus ceunes g 00 59 04 

















At Buffalo, May 30th, the Martin 25 mile 
road race was held, and the winner of the time 
prize made a new record for this distance. 
Buttes had ten days before put the record up to 
th. 11m. 28s., at the Linscott Road Race, while 
on the same day (May 30) Barnett of Elizabeth, in 
the Milburn-Irvington, covered the 25 miles on 
that course in rh, 11m, 13s. This last was ac- 
complished about a couple of hours before the 
Martin race, so that Barnett held the record for 
an hour or two anyway. It remained with L. A. 
Callahan in the Martin to put the record where 
it will stay for a week or two anyway, th. rom. 


37s. The first ten men to finish were: 
Handicap. Time. 
M. H. M. S. 
1—J. + hows hed ecnesoeeeeten 9 1-2 1.15.06 
2--G. G. Buse....ccscccee sseceves 8 1.13.10 
3—W. L. Steimal ................. 6 1-2 1.12, 17 
4—EE, DAVIGGON....... c00eeee cee. 7 1.13.05 
SAS, POUOE . .000sc0cces ccccsssucees 8 1-2 1.14.12 
6—C. Paxon........5.. +10 1.16.32 
7--E. F. Leonert 4 1-2 1.11.07 
8—W. W. Mignerney 10 1.16.42 
g—J. W. Willys 8 1.14.50 
to—C, E. Lang 1.14.20 I*5 





Past , 
The scratch men finished in the following 
record time : 


Name and Club. Time. 


Ee, BD, COUBNOR, FC, Ciccicciccvcsesescccvcsdcevesies 1.10.37 
Bi TE, CRONIES oc cnsc. Wevciaede: sscstaes <> 1.10.42 
A. Be. Weinig, BR. Bi Cire cccccesccccsccvccveccsscsee 1.10.45 
J. W. Daneman, BR. BB: Coie csccs cccccwccscecccccees 1.10.58 
F. F. Radway, London, Ont.........0.5... sseeeees 1.11.03 
aos & ® eeree eee eR eetre eee 1.11.00 
W. VanWagoner, yracuse De SN ree eer rT 1.11.18 


Df ee oe ee eee 1.11.20 

The annual event over the Irvington-Milburn 
road course took place May 30th. There was 
present the biggest attendance ever seen at this 
race. Barnett, the winner, broke the record, 
doing the distance in rh, 11m, 18s., but his tri- 
umph was short lived, as late in the day Calla- 
han and others in the Martin race at Buffalo 
knocked the time out of sight. 


M. H. M.S. 
Bs MR vases sceccacus ecw ansaeaes 4 1 11 18 
rrr er ee ae 4 I II 20 
BD, MOOHIOE x 6.0 ss.s000900:05%) «0. <8 s0.000: 6% I 13 50 
Sn. Be BUMEneee s0sceseceeten ane Saewevens 6 1 13 27 
Be, Big RMN 01g hi6i8 sis 4:4.0:610 0000S 90<8 905 7 115 1% 
WW. , TOGEINO os. .0 050000850 s000ecceee 8 1 16 02 


At New Bedford, Mass., May 3oth, the 25- 
miles Hoyland Smith road race wasrun. This 
event is a new one on the calendar, but it will 
prove to be a permanent affair and popular at 
that E.H. Snow, of the Boston Press Club, 
won the time prize in rh. 12m. 5 1-2s. He fell 
and thus lost valuable seconds. 

At London, Ont., May 26th, the following 
events took place : 

One-mile, 2.50 class—F. A. Foell, Buffalo, 
first ; L. Callahan, Buffalo, second. 2m. 50 1-2s. 

Half-mile, 1.20 class—R. O. Blayney, To- 
ronto, first; W. F. Lutz, Buffalo, second , 
Callahan finished first, but was disqualified for 
fouling Blayney. Time not given. 

Half-mile open—J. A. Lutz, Buffalo, first ; 
Callahan, second. ‘Time, 1m. 17 1-2s. 

One-mile, open, 2.45 class—F. F. Radway, 
first; F. A. Foell, second. Time, 2m. 48 1-2s. 

At Providence, May 26th, the Waverly 25 
miles road race was held. Monte Scott, the 
State champion, placed the State record at rh. 
13m. 27 2-58. Scott finished twelfth. The po- 
sitions, time, etc , of first five.men as follows : 





Handicap. Time. 

W._J. CumningRaa....cccccvccccess 11.30 1.19.39 
Oe RNIN cscsien'ehWioales oon nn vinwacien 11.30 1.19.39 1 5 
DENNG SROMED 06 ocr 5 ose csceeecesesess 8.00 1.16.51 2-5 
» Weld... ..ccccccsceseescescee 8.00 1.16.51 3°5 

W.. 2D: BODIBS. ...csicesvseverccsescseces 10.00 1.19.10 
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At Cleveland, Ohio, May 30th, the Cleveland 
Wheel Club held a 25 miles handicap road race. 
The race between G. D. Comstock and J. 
Granes for the time prize was a hotone. Com- 
stock took itin rh 14m. 21s. The first five men: 


Handicap. Time. 
EC a cincvecksaaete esas we it) 1.15.15 
2 } PE exc Salbaacueacevscasa ces Se 1.18.48 
So Bh We Bc... ce cevesavecncsoseses 12“ 1.19.37 
Be Te Fs PROMO ois cca svencvvesicvenes 12 “* 1.20.13 
S, SAGs Wks POUND, .05cccsccsseeseee i 1.19.23 I-5 


The track events were as follows: 

Quarter mile open, Class A—L. C. Johnson, 
first; Robert F. Goetz, second. Time 36 1-5s. 

One mile C. W.C. handicap—L. C. Dorn, 
scratch, first. Time 2m. 37 I-5s. 

Half-mile open, Class A—L C. Johnson, 
first; E.C. Johnson, second. Time 1m. 26 4-5s. 

Two mile handicap, Class A—R. F. Goetz, 80 
yards, first. Time 5m. 15s. 

One mile handicap, Class A, championship 
of Northern Ohio—A. F. Brooks, 130 yards, 
first; D. B. Cotton, C. W. C., 70 yards, second. 
Time 2m. 33 I-5s. 

At Erie, Pa., May 30th, in the Koster 15-mile 
road race, Otto Mayo established a record in 
that distance at 42m. 35s. 

At Plainfield, N. J., June 2d, the new track 
of the Crescent Wheelmen was opened. In the 
third mile scratch, class B, Murphy and Taylor 
collided, fell and also threw Titus. The latter 
was badly injured. The race was ordered run 
over, but Murphy being the only one who ap- 
peared he was awarded the race. 

Mile, scratch—Charles Brown, first; James 
Willis, second. Time, 2m. 30 3-58. 

Two-third mile, scratch—W. F Sims, first ; 
Charles Brow, second. Time, 1m 44 4-5s 

One-mile handicap, Class B—A. Silvie, first ; 
Fred. J. Titus, second; W. H. Wells, third. 
Time, 2m. 37 3-5S 

Two-mile handicap—H. H. Maddux, first ; 
A. H. Banett, second. Time, 5m. 4s. 

At Rochester, N. Y., May 30th, the R. A. C. 
25 miles road race was run. H. Jones from 
scratch won the time prize in 1h, 21m. 52s., 
finishing eleventh. The first five finished as 
follows : 


Handicap Actual time. 

C. Hopki H. M.S. 
le PNRM as oa) d' sieve a <ald nee eeisieien 08 I I 300 
2. ou BEAe oo dic Or asiviecee nse ocen 4 I 30 a 
Bs Bee SOOO s o.oo eis si Kekesieoesones 15 I 30 09 
Chis RN a ls'sli-s oa oc stesenwacsens 10 I 25 11 
Pee Wi EINES wesc ssa csizedesidceredei's 15 I 3m 40 


At Jamaica Plain, June 2d, the J. C. C. held 
a ten miles road race. P. J. McDuffee collided 
with a woman who rushed across the course 
and was thrown. At present there is danger 
that he may die from the injuries, Nat Butler 
missed the course or he would undoubtedly 
have captured the time prize. The first five 


finished ; 
Handicap Time. 
P M.S. M. S. 
C. Hi. Williama, Prous C. C....0sscesses 3 30 29 23 
Henry M. Gordon, Roxby Wheelmen.. 3 00 28 55 
E. Reynolds, Jr., Jamaica C.C......... 5 00 31 00 
P. J. McDuffee, Malden................. I 00 2717 
H, A. Seavey, Waltham................ I 00 2717% 


At Bangor,Me., June 5th, the Maine Division 
held its annual meet. The 10 mile road race 
was won by O. E. Towle, 35m. 3 3-5s.; C. B. 
Pike, second; W. Hascall, third. The track 
races resulted as follows : 

Half-mile handicap—O. E. Towle (12 yds.), 
first; L. P, Swett (scratch), second; W. M. 
Hunt (20 yds.), third. Time, 1m. 15 4-5s. 


Mile State championship—L. P. Swett, first ; 
O. E. Towle, second. ‘Time, 2m. 50 1-5s 

Half-mile, Bangor Wheel Club—W. M. Hunt, 
first ; E. L. Pitcher, second. Time, 1m. 38 4-5s. 

Mile handicap, open—C. B. Pike (115 yds.), 
first; J. H. Morse (75 yds.), second; L. P. 
Swett (scratch), third. Time, 2m. 45s. 

Half-mile State championship—L. P. Swett, 
first; O. E. Towle, second. Time, 1m. 21s 

Two mile handicap—L. P. Swett (scratch), 
first; Will Hascall (160 yds), second; C. B 
Pike (200 yds.), third. Time, 6m. 

At Troy, N. Y., June 4th and sth, the races 
held under the auspices of the Troy Club 
were well attended. The crowd was immense 
and the racing good. Johnson beat Sanger in 
the one-mile handicap, first day, but he did not 
win the race. He was busy watching On 
the second day’s racing Johnson, Murphy and 
Bald beat Sanger out in the first event, but as 
the time limit, 1m. 15s., was not reached, the 
race was run over and Sanger won it. Tyler 
beat Sanger in the one-mile open. 

First day.—Half-mile dash, Class B—W. C. 
Sanger, first ; Watson Coleman, second ; C. M. 
Murphy, third. 

One-mile handicap, Class B—Watson Cole- 
man, 80 yards, first; A. D. Kennedy, Jr., 60 
yards, second; J. S. Johnson, scratch, third ; 
W. C. Sanger, scratch, fourth. Time 2m. 20 1-2s. 





Half-mile, Class B—W. C. Sanger, first ; C.” 


M. Murphy, second ; F, J. Titus, third; E. C. 
Bald, fourth; H.C. Tyler, fifth. 1m. 16 4-5s. 

One and one-half mile, Eastern New York 
Cycling League Championship—Myron J. Hig- 
gins, first; W. S. Burke, second. Time qm. 12s. 

One-mile, Class B—H. C. Tyler, first ; A. D. 
Kennedy, Jr., second; E, C. Bald, third; W. 
Coleman, fourth ; F. J. Titus, fifth. 2m. 42 3-4s. 

One-mile handicap, Class A—W. J. Helfert, 
7o yards, first; F. J. Jenny, 50 yards, second ; 
C. T. Earl, 120 yards, third, Time 2m. 21s. 

Half-mile handicap, Class B—Watson Cole- 
man, 50 yards, first ; E. F. Miller, 60 yards, sec- 
ond ; A. D. Kennedy, Jr., 35 yards, third ; F. J. 
Titus, 25 yards, fourth. 

Second Day.—Two-mile handicap, Class B— 
Sanger, Johnson, Tyler and Bald, scratch men. 
W. Coleman, 25 yards, first ; C. H. Callahan, 50 
yards, second Time, 5m. Is. 

Half-mile open, Class B—-W. C. Sanger, first ; 
E. C. Bald, second ; H.C. Tyler, third; C. M. 
Murphy, fourth; J. S. Johnson, fifth. Time, 
Im. 21s. No race. In the run off: C. M. 
Murphy, first ; J. S. Johnson, second ; E. C. Bald, 
third ; W. C. Sanger, fourth. Time, rm. 11s. 

Quarter mile, Class B—C. H. Callahan, first ; 
E. C. Bald, second: H.C. Tyler, third ; W. C. 
Sanger, fourth ; Coleman, fifth ; Arnold, sixth. 
Time, 34s. Callahan was protested by Bald for 
being shoved off too quick. The referee dis- 
qualified Callahan, so that Bald won. 

One-mile open, Class B—H. C. Tyler, first ; 
W. C. Sanger, second ; C. H. Callahan, third ; 
O. H. Brandt, fourth; E. C Bald, fifth. 2m. 29s. 

Three-miles New York State Championship 
—W. J. Helfert, first ; Charles W. Allen, sec- 
ond. Time, 11m. 52 2-5s. 

The Tri-State relay 150-mile road race, June 
2d, was successfully run between New York 
and Philadelphia. The race was won by New 


Jersey: with 70 points ; Pennsylvania second, 
with 60, and New York third, with 50 points. 
The result of each relay was as follows : 
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First relay, City Hall, New York, to Passaic 
Falls Wheelmen’s club house, Paterson, N. J. 
—W. C. Roome, Hudson County Wheelmen, 
Jersey City, first, at 10.19 50 o’clock ; F. B. Mar- 
riott, South End Wheelmen, Philadelphia, sec- 
ond ; Frederick Nagle, Riverside Wheelmen, 
New York, third. 

Second relay, Paterson to the Mansion House 
Hotel, Morristown — Charles Church, Chester, 
Pa., first, at 1218 o'clock; F. J McMahon, 
Tourist Cyling Club, Paterson, second; C. P. 
Staubach, Manhattan Bicycle Club, N.Y., third. 

Third relay, Morristown to Wheat Sheaf Inn, 
between Elizabeth and Rahway-- E. L. Blau- 
velt, Newark Wheelmen, first, at 1 23 o’clock ; 
G. A. Murray, Washington Wheelmen, New 
York, second ; Louis Geyler, Century Wheel- 
men, Philadelphia, third. 

Fourth relay, Wheat Sheaf Inn to Franklin 
Park—J. M. Baldwin, Century Cycle Club, New- 
ark, first, at 2.47 o’clock; U. S. Page, Kings 
County Wheelmen, Brooklyn, second; Wm. 
Hall, Quaker City Wheelmen, third. 

Fifth relay, Franklin Park to Wheat Sheaf 
Inn, between Trenton and Bristol—C. W. Krick, 
Penn Wheelmen, Reading, first, at 4 38 o’clock; 
M. McGovern, Mercer County Wheelmen, sec- 
ond; R. McDonald, Kings County Wheelmen, 
Brooklyn, third. 

Sixth relay, Wheat Sheaf Inn to finish, Nice- 
town lane and Broad street, Philadelphia—J. 
W. Davison, New York, first, at 6.15.45 o'clock; 
Chas. Measure, Century Wheelmen, Philadel- 
phia, second ; Whitfield Smith, Newark, third 

The world’s tandem half-mile record was re- 
cently broken by the Isley brothers at the Sur- 
rey (England) meeting, who finished in 59 2-5s. 

At Richmond, Mich., May 26th, T. W. Cooper 
of Detroit made a ten-mile road record, doing 
the distance in 26m. Ios THE PROWLER. 

* 


THE business of Ira Perego & Co., 23 Park 
Row, New York, manufacturers and importers 
of athletic and sporting goods, has been estab- 
lished for more than acentury. The firm is of- 
ficial outfitter to the League of American Wheel- 
men, and the stock embraces all necessaries and 
many useful noveities. Ira Perego & Co. 
handle the improved bevel-gear, League chain- 
less safeties, manufactured by the League Cycle 
Co., of Hartford, Conn. The distinctive feature 
of this wheel is the use of bevel gears as propel- 
ling power. Write for catalogue. 


Cyc.e dealers who have not received one of 
the beautifully illustrated price lists of lamps, 
bells and other sundries just issued by the Pre- 
mier Cycle Company of 34 to 38 Watts street, 
New York, should send for a copy without de- 
lay. The prices are amazingly low for this 
superb line of sundries. 


The latest popular tidal-wave in song, is a 
new, charming waltz song, called ‘‘ Tor AMER- 
ICAN GIRL,” published by the National Music 
Co,, Chicago, Ill., and sold at all leading music 
stores at 4o cents. ‘‘ For We All Ride the 
Wheel ,” goes free with the ‘* American Girl.” 


A LarcE stock of wheels including over thirty 
styles is now being sold at trade prices by the 
H. & D, Folsom Arms Company, 314 Broadway, 
New York. Special club rates are offered on 
athletic goods, cameras and guns. This firm 
makes a specialty of bicycle suits, 

















INTERCOLLEGIATE CRICKET. 


The intercollegiate championship game be- 
tween Harvard and University of Pennsylvania, 
played at Philadelphia on May 25th, resulted 
in a win for the crimson by 35 runs. Pennsy]l- 
vania won the toss and sent their men in to bat. 
With the exception of A. H. Brockie, J. N. 
Henry and L. Perot, none of the men 
were able to get into double figures and the 
innings finished for 67runs. P.H. Clark, who 
bowled in fine style, took five wickets for a 
cost of 19 runs. 

Harvard made a poor start with the bat, the 
first wicket falling for 3 runs. But when P. H, 
Clark and E. H. Pool came together a good 
stand was made, and it was not until the score 
had reached 79 that a separation was effected. 
At this stage G. C. Guest got fairly on the 
wicket, and continued to bowl in fine form un- 
til the inning closed for a total of 102. Clark 
made 38 and Pool 28. Guest obtained his 6 
wickets at the small cost of 14 runs. 

On the following day Harvard played the 
championship game against Haverford College, 
at Haverford, N. J., and, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of many, gained a victory on the first 
innings by goruns. Harvard won the toss and 
went first to bat, making an even 100 runs, of 
which E. H. Pool contributed 41 and P. H. 
Clark 35. 

Haverford made a very poor start in their 
inning, the first three men being retired for 
18 runs. In fact, with the exception of J. A. 
Lester, who played a very good inning for 38, 
no one made a stand, andinnings finished fora 
total of 60. 

Harvard played a second innings, but this time 
went all to pieces, the team being disposed of 
for the small total of 29 runs. 


HALIFAX CUP. 

The first Halifax Cup game of the season was 
played at Wissahickon, Philadelphia, May 26th, 
between the Merion and Philadelphia teams, 
and resulted in a very easy win for Merion by 
ascore of 160 runs to 32. For the winners R. 
Griscom played a good inning of 63 runs. G. 
Brook and J. Morton did some excellent bow]- 
ing for Merion. 

The games played on May 30th were Merion 
v. Belmont and Germantown v. Tioga. 

The game between Merion and Belmont 
proved very exciting, the latter pulling a vic- 
tory out of the fire by a narrow margin of Io 
runs. The Merion team put together 112 runs, 
of which A, G. Thomson contributed 43 and J. 
E. C. Morton 39. Belmont’s innings closed for 
122, great credit being due to J. B. Graff for his 
well played inning of 40. Germantown gained 
a very easy victory over their opponents b yan 
innings and 66 runs. G. S. Patterson made 43 of 
Germantown total of 146. Tioga was disposed 
of in their first innings for 31, and in their sec- 
ond for 49. 

On June 2d Belmont treated Philadelphias to 
a good leather hunting while they ran up a total 
of 210; J. B. Graff gaining top score 50, and C. 
Coates, Jr , 46. When Philadelphia went in to 
bat they were completely tired out, and with 
but little time remaining to play lost 3 wickets 
for 21 runs, 

The game between Merion and Tioga on the 
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same day resulted in a win for Tioga by ascore 
of 90 to 73. E. M. Cregar did some good bowl- 
ing for the winners, taking 7 wickets for a cost 
of 21 runs. A. G,. Thomson headed the Merion 
batting with 28 runs. 

The cricket circles of Philadalphia were 
somewhat surprised on June gth, when Ger. 
mantown lost their cup game to Belmont 
Germantown made a total of 137, and when 
stumps were drawn Belmont had run up 139 
for the loss of eight wickets. The Philadel- 
vhia-Tioga games of the same dates resulted 
in a win for Tioga by a total of 122 to 62. 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT LEAGUE. 

The Metropolitan District League of New 
York, which comprises the New Jersey A. C., 
Staten Island C. C., Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Morris Heights, Victoria and Paterson clubs 
in the first section, and the New York, Harlem, 
St. George A. C., Kings County St. George 
and Columbia in the second section, opened 
their season on May 12th with a match at Pat- 
erson between Paterson and Victoria, which 
resulted in a win for last years’ second section 
champions. Paterson batted first and were 
soon disposed of for 45 runs; the Victorias in 
their turn had scored 68 runs for the loss of 7 
wickets when time was called. 

On May roth the Staten Island C. C. gained 
an easy victory over the Victoria by 66 runs; 
with their total at 119 for the loss of 5 wickets 
they declared their innings closed, and then 
disposed of the Victorias for a total of 53. J. 
* Lambkin headed the batting list with a score 
of 32. 

On May 26th the New Jersey A. C, last 
year’s champions, played their opening League 
match, gaining an easy win over the Victoria. 
After compiling 149 runs for the loss of 5 wick- 
ets, they disposed of their opponents for 87. 
F, J. Prendergast played an excellent inning of 
84 runs for the winners. 

On the same day the Kings County team 
gained a victory over the Columbias by a score 
of 94 to 57, C J. Toddings heading the batting 
list for the winners with 43 runs, A. F. Harding 
making 20 for Columbia. 

On June 2d, Manhattans placed an easy vic- 
tory to their credit in their match against 
Morris Heights by a score of 67 to 38. J. Rose 
21,and H. L. Walker 14 (not out) were the 
best scores for their respective sides; and A. 
Smedley bowled well for Morris Heights, ac- 
complishing the hat trick. 

In the match between Kings County and St. 
George A. C., the latter won by a score of 67 
to 48. J. B. Harris bowled well for the winners. 
The top score of the match was credited to G. 
H. Chadwick, who made 13. 

On June oth, the New Jersey A. C. won their 
match against Staten Island C. C. by 67 runs. 
Some very good batting was done by F. Pren- 
dergast (34), F. Kelly (31), and M. R. Cobb(28), 
for the winners, while J. Lambkin headed the 
Islander’s list with 21. The totals were 142 


to 75. 

The Manhattans played a close game with 
the Victoria team, defeating them by 14 runs 
and two wickets; the best contributions for 
Victoria were by A. Wyllie (25), J. Adams 
(29), and A, Dorey (22), it, G. King heading 





Manhattan's list with a 23 not out. The to- 
tals were: Victorias 95, Manhattans 109 for 8 
wickets. 

The Brooklyns gained an easy victory over 
Morris Heights team by a score of 166 (for 4 
wickets) to 84; for Morris Heights, A. H. Col- 
lins contributed 59; W. A. Gray and G.C, 
Yeo making 58 and 30 (not out). respectively, for 
the winners. 

The Harlem v. New York and Columbia v. 
St. George A. C, matches, scheduled for Cen- 
tral Park, were postponed, the officials in charge 
of the ground refusing to allow the game to 
take place. 


CHICAGO. 

At Chicago the scheduled matches for the 
Association Pennant competition are in prog- 
ress. On May 26th, in the Albion v. St. George 
match, the former made a very good showing, 
winning their game by an innings and 41 runs. 
The Albions made a total of 109, W. Bolster 
contributing 45. The St. George were dis- 
missed in their first innings for 24, and in their 
second for 44; W. Howell, 25. being their only 
batsman to make any stand. The Albion bowl- 
ing was decidedly strong, A. Henderson —— 
7 wickets for 10 runs, W. Henderson 3 for 12 
and J. P. Jaffray 2 for 5. 

On the same day Pullman defeated Chicago 
by 14 runs on the first innings, Chicago making 
46 and Pullman 60. Chicago made decided im- 
provement in their second innings, and when 
they had scored 61 for the loss of 7 wickets de- 
clared their innings closed, sending in Pull- 
man. who had 37 runs to their credit for the 
loss of 6 wickets when time was called. 

On June 2d Chicago won their match against 
the Wanderers by 35 runs, thetotals being Chi- 
cago 79, of which J. Rogers and W. Ruxton 
contributed 23 each, and Wanderers 44. In the 
bowling A. E. Smith for Chicago took 7 wickets 
for 20 runs, and J. G Davis for the Wanderers 
took 6 for 21. 

The Albion v. Pullman game of June goth 
proved most exciting, Pullman winning by one 
run, with a wicket to spare. Good scores were 
made for the Albions by H. Waters 22, and A. 
Henderson 22. The best contribution to Pull- 
man’s inning was by G. Dunn, 30, not out. 
Totals, Albions, 89; Pullman, go. On the same 
day the Wanderers defeated St. George by an 
innings and 49 runs. The totals were Wander- 
ers, 109, of which R. Edwards contributed 52 
(not out); St. George 41 and 19. 


PACIFIC COAST 
In the Harrison Cup competition at San 
Francisco the Bohemians gained a decided 
victory over the San José Wanderers by a score 
of 129 to 19 on May 13th, H. A. Duggan, 31, and 
A. S. Webster, 22, being the best innings made 
for the winners, W. Robertson doing the lion’s 
share of their bowling. 

On the same day the Pacific €ricket Club’s 
second eleven defeated the Alameda second 
eleven by an innings and 8 runs, making 139 
runs for eight wickets against a grand total of 
131 for two complete innings of the Alamedas. 

On May 20th the Bohemians lowered the 
colors of last season’s champions, the Alame- 
das, by a score of 76 to 30. For the winners, J. 
5; Guild contributed 34 runs, Robertson and 


Cookson doing remarkable work with the ball. 
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The Bohemians batted a second time, making 
in this attempt 66 runs. 

On the same day the Pacific club scored 158 
in one inning against 19 and 24 of the California 
club. J. J. Theobald, of the Pacifics, contrib- 
uted 82 by excellent play, and E. D. Severs 
made some pretty hits in his innings of 24. 

On May 27th, the Californias were no match 
for the Alamedas, who scored a total of 84 
against their 14 and 12, giving the cup-holders 
a victory by an innings and 58 runs. 

At Klinknerville on the same day a very good 
game was played between the Pacifics and Bo- 
hemias, which resulted in a win for the latter by 
nine wickets. The scores were: Pacifics, first 
innings 33, second 34; Bohemians, first innings 
“ second 22 (for 1 wicket). 

On June 3d the Pacifics scored an easy win 
over the Alamedas by so runs ; H. Casidy’s 31 
was the top score for the winners, E. Hood 
contributing 26 towards Alemedas total. The 
scores were Pacifics 111, Alamedas 61. The Bo- 
hemias had no trouble in winning their game 
with Californias, whom they dismissed in their 
first innings for 55 and in their second for 11 
runs and themselves ran up a score of 108, giv- 
ing them a victory by an innings and 42 runs. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

Among the many matches played on the Bos- 
ton and neighboring grounds during the past 
few weeks the most interesting were as follows: 
On May sth Boston C. C. defeated the Brock- 
tons by asingle run, the totals being Boston, 
82; Brockton, 81. Chelsea won from Newtons 
by a score of 54 to 41. The Boston A. A. won 
from Somerville by a score of 43 to 38. 

On May 12th Lowell did some high scoring 
against Lawrence, making 181 runs, of which 
F. Fairburn contributed 100 (not out); Lawrence 
team had made 76 for 7 wickets at the call of 
time. The Bostons, after running up 103 for 
the loss of 5 wickets, declared their innings 
closed and disposed of the Andover team for 38. 
Harvard defeated Lynn by 79to 71. The Hyde 
Park = went to Newton, and were defeated 
75 tos 

On ‘Vay 19th the Harvard-Lowell match re- 
sulted in favor of Harvard, 55 to 50. 

Boston played another close ‘and exciting 


game, gaining a victory over the Lawrence 
team by two runs. Totals: Boston, 50; Law- 
rence, 48. 


The Boston A. A. proved much too strong 
for the Brocktons in their match of this date, 
and after running up a score of 118 dismissed 
Brockton for 4o. 

One of the smallest totals made so far this 
season was by Newton, who made but ito runs 
in their match against Somerville, the latter 
team making 41. 

On June 2d Boston A. A. had little difficulty 
in scoring 122 to Chelsea’s 59; and the Lynn 
team won from Boston C. C. with 8 wickets 
to spare, the totals being: Boston, 57; Lynn, 
58 (for 2 wickets). Lowell ran up a total of 
157 against Merrimacs on the same day, the 
Merrimacs making 62. F. Fairburn again dis- 
tinguished himself, this time with 109 (not out) 
to his credit. 

On June 9th the Boston A. A. team found 
little difficulty in defeating the Albions by a 
score of 106 to 82. The Boston C. C. eleven 
lost to Lowell by 62 to 125. Brockton defeated 














Merrimacs by 75 to 37, and the Worcester C. C. 
placed a win to their credit over Lynn by a 
score of 66 to 50. 

New York and Boston cricketers will look for- 
ward with great interest to the match at Liv- 
ingstone, Staten Island, on July 9th and roth, 
between a representative team of Cricket Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts and a picked team 
of the Metropolitan District Cricket League. 


LAWN 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE SOUTH, 


The seventh annual tournament of the South- 
ern L. T. A., for the championship of the 
South, was held May 21st and otlowi ring days at 
the grounds of the Bachelors’ L. T. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The entry list was small, ‘put the 
meeting was well conducted, the weather was 
favorable, and the final match proved an inter- 
esting and important event. Of the local 
players J. C. Davidson made the best showing, 
but was defeated in the semi-finals by E. P 
Fischer in two close sets. W.G. Parker de- 
feated Fischer in the final, which was decisive 
of the championship owing to the absence of 
E. L. Hall, the holder of the title 

Four sets were needed to give Parker the 
match and every point and game was stubbornly 
contested. The doubles were won by Parker 
and Fischer.against whom Davidson and Shields 
made a creditable resistance. The scores were : 

SINGLES. 

Preliminary round—E., P. Fischer beat J. C. 
Goodfellow, 6-3, 6-2; O. M. Bostwick beat 
H. B. Needham, 6-0, 6-1. 

First round—P. S. Lansdale beat O. McCam. 
n on, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1; C, C, Clark beat J. Shields, 

7-5, 5-7, 6-4; Ss. 0. Hayes beat J. C. Clay, 6-3, 
é —2 ; G. Parker beat H. Smith, 6-0, 6-0; E. 
P. Fischer beat Bostwick, 6-3, 6-3 ; Y. Penning- 
ton beat W. A. Bethel, 2-6, 6-2, 7-5 ; M. Thomp- 
son beat W. A. Lieber, 6-4, 10-8; J. C. David- 
son beat E. Biddle, 6-1, 6-4. 

Second round—Clark beat Lansdale, 6-3, 6-2; 
Parker beat Hayes, 6-0, 6-2; Fischer beat Pen- 
nington, 6-2, 6-1; Davidson beat Thompson, 
6-1, 7-5. 

Third round—Parker beat Clark, 6-1 
Fischer beat Davidson, 6-4, 7-5. 

Final—Parker beat Fischer, 6-4, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 

Championship round—Parker beat E. L. 
Hall by default. 


: To. 


DOUBLES, 

Preliminary round—Parker and Fischer beat 
Lieber and Mitchell, 6-0, 6-o ; Davidson and 
Shields beat Clay and McCammon, 6-2, 6-4. 

First round—Parker and Fischer beat Biddle 
and McPherson, 6-2, 6-1 ; Davidson and Shields 
beat Bethel and Thompson, 6-2, 7-5. 

Final—Parker and Fischer beat Davidson and 
Shields, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. The consolation was won 
by Lieut. Bethel. Referee, Horace H. Wescott, 
secretary Bachelors’ L. T. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

The matches for the New England champion- 
ship began May 2oth, at the grounds of the New 
Haven Lawn Club, The feature of the tourna- 
ment was the brilliant play of the younger ex- 
perts at tennis, and the week ended in the first 
great. surprise of the season. Foote and Parker 


LAWN TENNIS. 
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Should our friends from Boston be able to bring 
a real representative team, the Metropolitan 
League players will have to put their best foot 
forward or they will undoubtedly be left. It is 
a pity that these inter-city matches could not 
be kept up as in the season of ’92. They do 
much to spread interest in the game among the 
general public. 

T. C. TuRNER. 


TENNIS. 


fought for five sets in the final, and the sur- 
vivor, Foote, became challenger to Hobart. No 
one could have reasonably predicted Hobart’s 
defeat, and even at two all, on the fifth sets, it 
was any one’s match. Then fortune favored 
Foote. The play throughout was even, yet 
Hobart’s shots had an unwonted wildness. 
The doubles were won by Howland and Foote, 
the match being postponed until June 9th. 
Scores : 

Second round—Foote beat Terry, 7-5, 6-4. 
Parker beat Millett, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2. Fowler beat 
Hooker, 6-3, 6-3. Howland beat Fischer, 10-8, 
6-2. 

Third round—Foote beat Fowler, 6-0, 0-6, 
6-0, Parker beat Howland, 6-3, 5-7, 8-6. 

Final—Foote beat Parker, 6-8, 1-6, 6-1, 6-2, 
6-0. 

Championship round—A. E. Foote beat C. 
Hobart (holder), 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-8. 

Doubles+Preliminary round—Terry and Far- 
nam beat Bryan and Wright, 6-4 7-5. 

First round—Parker and Fischer beat Hubby 
and Kent, 6-3, 9-7; Howland and Foote beat 
Millett and Cragin, 6-4, 7-9, 6-1; Chase and 
Dutcher beat Dwight and Phelps, 6-4, 7-9, 7-5; 
Farnam and Terry beat Fowler and Talmage, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Second round—Howlandand Foote defeated 
Parker and Fischer, 9-7, 13-11; Farnam and 
Terry defeated Chase and Dutcher, 3-6, 6-3, 
6-2. 

Final—Howland and Foote beat Terry.and 
Farnam, 6-0, 6-0, 6-4. ; 


LONG ISLAND. 


The championship tournament of the Long 
Island Interscholastic Tennis Association was 
finished June 1st on the courts at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Garden City Both singles and 
doubles were won bythe Brooklyn Latin School. 
McMahon and Chauncey won the doubles, and 
McMahon defeated his partner in the final 
scores : 

Singles, final round—Joseph T, McMahon, 
Brooklyn Latin School, beat George S. Chaun- 
cey, Brooklyn Latin School, 7-5, 1-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Doubles, final round— Chauncey and Mc- 
Mahon, Brooklyn Latin School, beat Colwell 
and Miller, Bryant and Stratton, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. 


In the State ileal tournament June 
8th, at Portland, Me., the finals in the singles 
were won by T. W. Dana, Bowdoin, ’94, who 
beat Pettigrew, of Bates, 6-2, 6-1, 7-5. Dana 
thus wins the college championship for 1894. 

* 


The results of the open tournament of the 
Jersey City T. C., which was concluded June 
gth, were as follows . 








Singles, final round—R. D. Thurber beat J. 
T. McMahon, 6-3 6-2, 7-5. 

Doubles, final-round— McMahon and Russell, 
Brooklyn T. C.. beat Case and Harmstead, 
Jersey City T. C.. 6-4, o1, 6-4 


The Columbia College tournament ended 
June 8th with a victory in singles for Loines. 
Score: Loines béat Miles, 6-4, 8-6, 6-4. 

* 


The Princeton Spring tournament was de- 
cided June 8th. The final match resulted in a 
victory for Colby, who thus becomes challenger 
to Floyd, the holder of the ns rege final. 
Colby beat F. Jessup, 4 I, 6-2, 0-6, 6-2, 


The tournament of the Newark Academy 
closed on the grounds of the East Orange 
Lawn Tennis Club, June 8th. Scores: First 
round—Wallis beat Britton, 6-5, 6-4. Second 
round—H. B. Bigelow beat H. W. Gregg, 6-3, 
6-0. Final round—H. B. Bigelow beat R. D. 
Reynolds, 6-3, 6-1, 6-2. 

* 

The Hohokus Valley Tennis Club of Ridge- 
wood played the Passaic Tennis Club June 9th 
on the Passaic grounds It was the Inter-tawn 
tournament. Scores : Johnson and Walton, H. 
V. T.C., beat Wellington and Gieterman, Pas- 
saic, 6-0, 4-6, 6-4 ; Houston and E. Watlington, 
BVT. CC. 
saic, 6-2, 6-1 
lington, H. V. 


; McLean Walton and Guy Wat- 
T. C., beat Marcellus and Wes- 


tervelt, Passaic, 6-4, 6-3; Smith and Pal- 
mer, H. V. T. C., beat MacArthur and Cower- 
ley, Passaic, 6-2, 6-2. A return game was 


played at Ridgew ood on June 13th. 
x 

An interesting series of matches were played 
at the invitation tournament of the Casino Club, 
Summit, N. J. The results were: 

June 4.—G. W. Parker beat M. G. Chace, 9-7, 
6-4, 5-7, 10-8. 

June 5.-—Parker beat W. A. Larned, 6-4, 6-4, 
5-7. 2-0, 6-2; R. Stevens beat A. E, Foote, 


beat Randall and Kenniston, Pas-~ 
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6-4, 7-5, 6-2; Chace beat Fischer, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-3. 

une 6.—Fischer beat Foote, 1-6, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 
(postponed from June 4th). 

get 7-—Foote beat Parker, 6-1, 6-3, 4-6, 
2-6, Fischer beat Stevens, 6-3, 9-7, 6-4; 
Chace set Larned, 1-6, 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. 

June 8.—Parker beat Fischer, 6-3, 6-4, 2-6, 
1-6, 7-5; Chace beat Stevens, 8-6, 6-2, 6-3. 
Larned beat Foote by default. 

June gth.—Parker beat Richard Stevens by 
default. Malcolm Chace beat A. E. Foote by 
default. W. A. Larned beat Fischer, 6-4, 6-4, 
6-4. 

Final Match—Malcolm Chace beat W. Parker, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-3. 

The final standing of the players was : 

W. L.| W. L. 
o~eeeionion Chace....5 1\4-- Edwin P. Fischer..2 3 


2—V ym Parker. 4 2\5—Richard Stevens..1 3 
= IW. A. Larned. ....2 2\}6—E. A. Foote........1 4 
= 


The annual handicap of the N. Y T.C. occu- 
pied the first two weeks of June, the bet na 
matches being played on Saturday and Wednes- 
day afternoons. Many of the strongest players 
were so burdened with odds that they fell by 
the wayside, an encouragement in many cases 
to the young and less expert. The final results 
were : 

Men’s Singles—Final—N. F Griffin (scratch) 
beat S. L. Smith (scratch), 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

Ladies’ Doubles—Final— Mrs. Brown and 
Miss Boyd beat Miss Hobart and Miss Ballan- 
tine, 3-6, 9-11, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles—Final—Mrs. Brown and J. 
Frederick (15) beat Mr and Mrs. Byrne (scratch), 
-5, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles— Final—Smith — = ard 
beat Cragin and Taylor, 8-6, 7-5, 4 

At New Haven the final ‘of Vite fall 
tournament was won June 13th, by John How- 
land. He defeated C. Hubby, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4; 
but in the championship round defaulted to 
A. E. Foote, the holder, F. A. KELLoGcce. 


FOOTBALL. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION LEAGUE, NEW YORK. 

The following games were played at Ameri- 
cus Park, West Hoboken: April 2oth—Red 
Stars, two goals; Ashlands, one. April 29th 
Americus, eight goals ; Somervilles, none ; West 
Side Shamrocks, four goals ; Sylvas,two May 
6th—Americus, two goals; West Side Sham- 
rocks, one. May 13th—Ashlands, four goals ; 
Americus, none. May 27th--Ashlands, three 





goals; Red Stars, two. June 3d—Sylvas, six 
goals ; Red Stars, two. 
PACIFIC ASSOCIATION LEAGUE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


May 2oth saw the closing game in this compe- 
tition on the recreation grounds of the Midwinter 
Fair. The contending teams were the Rangers 
and the Fort Masons. The Rangers won by two 
goals to one, thereby securing second place in 
the league. The Thistles, with thirteen points 
to their credit, won for the second time the 
cup which is emblematic of the league cham- 

ionship. In addition they were awarded the 
Mbdwieter Fair gold badges. The Rangers 


were second with nine points, and the Wan- 
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derers and Fort Masons tied for third place, 
having made eight points each. The Pas- 
times did not win a game during the season. 


OTHER PACIFIC COAST GAMES. 

At Coloma on May 6th the Fort Mason team 
won the silver cup presented by the Imperial 
Athletic Club by defeating the Thistles, the 
score being four to three. Three weeks ‘ater 
the Thistles revenged themselves by defeating 
the Fort Masons five to one. On April 28th 
the East Oakland F. C. played a tie game with 
the British Sailors, each side securing one goal. 
On the same day, in the Army League, the 
Angel Island team defeated the Alcatraz by 
three to one. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The final game for the Pawtucket Mayor’s 
charity cup was played May sth and resulted 
in a victory for the Y. M.C. A team over the 
Free Wanderers by a score of four to three. 

At Fitchburg, on May 12th, the Free Wan- 
derers played a draw with the Fitchburg Club. 











At Fall River, on May 19th, an _ inter-city 
championship game resulted : Fall River Rov- 
ers, three goals; Pawtucket Y. M,C. A., two. 

The Pawtucket Y. M. C. A. closes the season 
in possession of both the Mayor’s cup and the 
Rhode Island cup. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO. 

In the Southwestern district Walkerville was 
defeated (May 12) by Tilbury (1-0) on the field 
of the latter. A week later Tilbury defaulted 
to Walkerville. 

On May 12, at Windsor, Essex was defeated 
(2-1) by the home team, and the return game 
on June 2 at Essex resulted in another victory 
(3-1) for Windsor. 

In the Huron district, on May 23, at Seaforth, 
the Hurons scored 6 against Clinton, while the 
latter were unable to put the ball under their 
opponents’ bar. 

In the Central district the following scores 
have been made : 

May sth. Galt, four; Preston, none, at Galt. 
May 12th, at Berlin. Galt, three; Mechanics, 
two. May 18th, at Galt. Galt, four; Mechan- 
ics, none. May 28th, at Preston. Galt, four; 
Preston, none. June 5th, at Berlin. Rangers, 
one ; Galt, three. 

On May 12th, Clinton tried for the Hough 
cup, held by Seaforth Collegiate Institute, but 
failed, the score being 2-1. 

In the intermediate competition on May 7th, 
at Ayr, Brantford made one goal to none for 
Ayr. On May ioth, at Galt, Brantford lost to 
Ayr (5-3). On May 26th, at Ayr, Ayr scored 
three goals to one for Galt. On May 3oth, at 
Galt, Ayr and Galt played a tie, each side scor- 
ing one goal. Ayr was declared winner in the 
Central district. 


ROD AND GUN. 






In the Guelph district of the intermediate 
competition on May 12th, at Guelph, Ontario 
Agricultural College scored four goals; Elmira, 
one. On May iogth, at Elmira, the score was: 
Elmira, one; Ontario Agricultural College, 
none. Ontario Agricultural College is the win- 
ner in this district. 

In the Maitland district of the intermediate 
competition the following scores were made : 

May 5th, at Atwood. Atwood, none; Lis- 
towel, one. At Mount Forest. Harriston, one ; 
Mount Forest, none. May 12th, at Listowel. 
Atwood, one; Listowel, two. At Harriston. 
Mount Forest, none; Harriston, none. May 
26th, at Harriston. MHarriston, none ; Listowel, 
none. 


TORONTO SENIOR LEAGUE, 

April 28th— Parkdale, ten ; Royal Canadian, 
none. Riverside, one; Scots, six. May 5th— 
Royal Canadian defaulted to Gore Vale. Park- 
dale, two: Scots, none. May 12th— Royal 
Canadian defaulted to the Scots. Riverside, 
three; Gore Vale, two. May 19th—Scots de- 
faulted to Gore Vale. Riverside, one; Park- 
dale, none. May 26th—Royal Canadian de-— 
faulted to Riverside. 

The score todate, therefore. stands by points: 
Riverside, six; Parkdale, Gore Vale and Scots, 
four each; Royal Canadian, none. 

TORONTO INTERMEDIATE LEAGUE. 

April 28th, Willows, six; St. Alphonsus, 
one. Hurons, three; Gore Vales, two. May 
5th. Gore Vales, two; St. Alphonsus, none. 
May 12th. Gore Vales, two; Riversides, none. 

The fixtures in all the leagues have been 
much interfered with by rain, causing many 
postponements, S. J. Watts. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE PROTECTION OF GAME. 


The movement in the right direction seems to 
be gaining power. The sportsmen of this coun- 
try are beginning to grasp the fact that the 
market shooters are mainly responsible for the 
present scarcity of game. The Province of 
Ontario has set a fine example for our States to 
follow, by prohibiting the sale of turkey, grouse, 
quail, cock and snipe for a period of three years. 
If every State in the Union would join in mak- 
ing the sale of game unlawful for three years, 
there should be grand sport when the close 
period ended. The short cut to having plenty 
of certain birds will be found in a prohibition 
of traffic in them. 

And the too rapid destruction can be lessened 
in another way, and this partial remedy con- 
cerns every sportsman. ‘Too many men com- 
plain about the ravages of the market shooters, 
yet make no effort to lessen the annual slaugh- 
ter by limiting theirown bags. Men who would 
scorn to sell fur, fin or feather killed by their 
skill, are far too frequently a bit hoggish in 
their estimate of what constitutes a satisfactory 
bag. There is more true sportsmanship in 


sparing a few birds for ‘‘ seed” than in loading 
a coat with dead ones. The man who measures 
the pleasure of a day’s outing by the number of 
victims he secures has no license to howl at the 
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pothunter, for he islike him in everything save 
the selling. Not one bird or fish should be 
killed merely to swell the count. Don’t com- 
plain about the uselessness of individual effort 
—hold your hands a bit, gentlemen sportsmen 
afield, and you will do some very useful work 
in behalf of the game. 

At this time, when the minds of many readers 
are full of ideas about camping, a word to 
campers may be in order. A holiday under 
canvas can be made a remarkably pleasant ex- 
perience if congenial spirits compose the party, 
but there isa common mistake made by too 
many of those who take to the woods ata time 
when fish are the only lawful quarry. I refer to 
the practice of taking guns and rifles to camp 
when the law forbids the killing of any game. 
There is no sense in carrying a weapon which 
is not to be used, and I know cases where the fact 
of one being within reach has made a law- 
breaker of a man who meant no harm, but was 
tempted by an unexpected chance at unlawful 
game. Furthermore, country people visiting 
a camp and seeing gun or rifle included in the 
outfit, are apt to conclude that it is there for use 
and that the campers will have a quiet try at 
whatever game appears. This idea encourages 
the countryman to do a bit of illegitimate kill- 
ing himself when he gets achance. Gun and 








































rifle are excellent in their proper place, but that 
place is notin a July camp. The usual excuse 
offered. for their presence is the possibilty of a 
shot at a bear or wildcat. That is all very fine, 
but the ‘‘ bears” and ‘‘cats” really killed have 
always appeared to me to strangely resemble 
does and fawns. It is far better to leave 
weapons at home than to run the risk of being 
tempted to join a native in that miserable busi- 
ness, ‘‘ floating,” or ‘‘ jacking.” 


AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING. 

What may be termed the tail-end of the reg- 
ular trapshooting season was enlivened by a 
series of exciting contests between the cracks 
of the amateur lists. The wind-up at Larch- 
mont Yacht Club furnished one of these. On 
Friday, May 11th, the possession of the Larch- 
mont Cup was settled. The conditions were : 
25 live birds per man, handicap rise, 50-yard 
boundary, Larchmont rules, optional sweep of 
not less than $5 nor more than $25. Repre- 
sentatives of the Larchmont Yacht Club, West- 
minster Kennel Club, Riverton Gun Club, New 
Utrecht Gun Club, Carteret Gun Club and 
Philadelphia Gun Club competed. The birds 
were a fairly fast lot and the majority of the 
men were in excellent form. Messrs. Geo. 
Work, Fred. Hoey, E. Edwards and L. Daven- 
port made a red-hot race of it, all having straight 
strings at the end on the nineteenth round. 
Work’s twentieth bird was a low driver, which 
he hit with both barrels but failedto stop. Ed- 
wards lost his twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
birds, and Hoey and Davenport killed straight 
25 andtied. Hoey won the shoot-off, grassing 
5 straight and taking the cup and 60 per cent. 
of the entrance money. Davenport hit his first 
bird, in the tie, with both barrels, but did not 
stop it. Work and Moore were tied for third 
place with 24 birds each. Work won the shoot- 
off with 5 straight, Moore failing on his fourth 
attempt. All the winners shot from the 30-yard 
mark. Edwards, Capt Money, R. A. Welch 
and Geo. Henry killed 23 birds each, which is 
undeniably good shooting. The second day 
was devoted to sweeps. The first, at 10 birds, 
fell to Work, with E. L Post second. The 
second, at 5 birds, Post won, with Davenport 
second. The fun closed with a 1o-bird handi- 
cap, won by Work ; Welch, second. 
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One of the prettiest races ever recorded took 
place on the Hollywood grounds, Long Branch, 
N. J., May 19th. The match was for the 
Riverton Challenge Plate, the contestants being 
Fred Hoey, who had won the first match for 
the plate two weeks before, and Geo. Work. 
The conditions were 100 birds each, 30-yard rise, 
50-yard boundary. L. S. Thompson was referee 
and Captain Money puller. The weather was 
beastly, a mixture of fog and rain, and the 
birds were strong and fast. Yet, in spite of 
unfavorable conditions, the contestants scored 
go each and tied. This was rare good work, 
but as good was to follow. The men agreed to 
shoot off at 25 birds each. Another game 
struggle ended in Work’s favor he killing 24 to 
Hoey’s 23. Each missed his tourteenth bird, 
Hoey tripping again on his nineteenth. Tha‘ 
kind of shooting at fast birds in fog and rain 
is worth going miles to see. The plate is held 
subject to challenge and becomes the property 
of the man winning it the greatest number of 
timesin a year. Mr. Thos.S. Dando, of River- 
ton Gun Club, challenged Mr. Work. 

On May 26th Work and Dando faced the 
traps at Long Branch. T:.e match was at 100 
birds, as in the Work- Hoey set-to. The holder 
of the plate was in good form and retained 
possession by killing 92 out of his 100. The 
score was: Work, 92; Dando, 85. Mr. R. A. 
Welch, of Riverton, then challenged Mr. Work. 
* 


The men met at Hollywood, N. J., June 2d. 
The gamest kind of a race resulted, and, while 
the scores were not phenomenal, the work was 
Al, considering that the birds were fast and 
were helped by a strong wind. Mr. Welch 
won, killing 84 to Mr. Work’s 83. Each man 
lost 6 dead out of bounds and clean misses 
were very few. Mr. Fred Hoey wanted an- 
other chance and challenged Mr, Welch. 

ce 


Owing to the fact that Mr. Welch was going 
to Europe with Captain Money to take a hand 
in the big events over-sea, the 100-bird race 
was hurried on. It was decided June 4th at 
Riverton Gun Club Grounds. Hoey had the 
lead for some time by killing 35 straight, but 
Welch finally won with 91 dead birds to his 
opponent’s go. Ep W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


LOUISVILLE BENCH SHOW, 

TuE Louisville Kennel Club’s first show un- 
der A. K. C. rules, held May goth to 12th, scored 
a decided success in spite of some very warm 
weather. Of the 548 entries, 511 were benched 
and the quality, as a rule, was good. The 
judges were: Jas. Mortimer, Major J. M. Tay- 
lor and Roger Williams. The principal win- 
ners were as follows : 

Mastiffs—Open—dogs—Tiger, William’s Tig- 
er, Duke. Bitches—Jewel. Novice—William’s 
Tiger, Alfred V. Oldham. 

St. Bernards, rough, ch. dogs—Sir Bedivere. 
Bitches—Rustic Beauty. Open—dogs—Grand 
Master, Fernwood, Arden, Carlo. Bitches— 
Warda, Chesterford Lady, Nellie G. Smooth 
—Open—dogs—Lawrence Garza, Argyle Alpha, 
Lord Keeper. Bitches--Sunol, Lady Judith, Ju- 
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delle. Novice—Cathedral, Empire State, Lord 
Keeper. Puppies—Nicode, Grover Cleveland. 
Great Danes, ch.—Stanley. Open—dogs— 
Sancho, Tirus, Colonel I. Bitches—Lady. 
Newfoundlands — Open — Ringer, Nelly, 
Ponto. 
Russian Wolfhounds, ch. dogs — Argoss. 
Bitches—Zerry. _Open—dogs—Odrooski, Op- 
timist, Sorvanets. Bitches—Olivia, Riga, Irma. 
Puppies—Lady Dietz, Suddarka. 
Deerhounds—Hillside Rinaldo, Claymore. 
Greyhounds, ch. dogs—Gem of the Season. 
Bitches — Wild Rose. Open—dogs—Rowe 
Marble, Jack of Clubs, Prince Delmar. Bitches 
—Maid Marion, Beauty. 
American Foxhounds, ch. — Commodore. 
Open—dogs—Argonaut, Miller II., Roxie, 
Bitches—Bowsprit, Swift, Flossie. Novice— 























dogs—Miller I1., Roxie, Clipper. Bitches— 
Swift, Fanchon, Lillian Russell. 

Chesapeake Bays, ch.—Cleveland. Open— 

ough. 

Pointers, ch. dogs—Duke of Kent II. Open 
—dogs—(55 lbs. and over)—Stanley, Gamester, 
Franklyn. Bitches—(50 lbs. and over)—Mag, 
Emblem, Tillie Kent. Dogs—(under 55 lbs.)— 
Lad of Rush, Twinkle, Kent’s Priam. Bitches 
—(under 50 lbs.)—Ightfield Blithe, Fanny Kirk, 
Fan Fan II. Puppies—Gilt Edge II., Lad’s 
Nelly. Field trial class—Duke of Kent II., Lad 
of Rush, Ightfield Blithe. 

English Setters, ch., dogs—Monk of Furness. 
Open—dogs—Paul Bo., Jack Berwyn, Noble 
Lit. Bitches—Belle of Riverview, Flight of 
Riverview, Toledo Queen. ce tg 
nati’s Pride, Bay B. Field trial class—Paul Bo, 
Fingal, Gleam’s Pink. 

Irish Setters, ch. dogs — Pride of Patsy. 
Bitches—Laura B. Open—dogs—Young Tim, 
Kildare Duquesne, Red Chief. Bitches—Ruby 
Glenmore II., Delphine, Jennie. Puppies— 
Kildare Neville, Dharragh Bragh. Field trial 
class—Finglas. 

Gordon Setters, ch. dogs—Leo B, Bitches— 
Duchess of Waverly. Open—dogs—Homer §, 
Highland Kent. Bitches—Thelma, Maid of 
Waverly. Puppies—Reginald’s Girl 

Irish Water Spaniels—Kitty of Cork,Trouble. 

Field Spaniels, ch. dogs—Newton Abbott, 
Torso. Open—black—dogs—Staley Barron. 

Cockers, ch. dogs—(28 lbs, and under)—Mid- 


dy. Bitches—Miss Waggles. Open—dogs—— 
fine Raven, Jr.. Donovan, The Fashion, 
Bitches—-Kathleen, Phonsie II. Any other 


color—Cherry Punch, Hamilton Beauty. 

Collies, ch. dogs—Charleroi II. Open—dogs 
—Chesterford Hero, Toronto Wonder, Robbin. 
Bitches—Glen, Flora May, Sparkle. Novice— 
dogs—Robbin, Pete. Bitches—Glen, Flora 
May, Chesterford Lilly. Puppies—Woodland 
Belle, Maud. 

Poodles, corded — Black Jack, Bismarck. 
Curly— Sidi, Snowball, Girofla. 

Bulldogs, ch. dogs—Walhampton. Bitches— 
Graven Image. Open—dogs—Found It, Rustic 
Sovereign. Bitches—Juno Puppies—Juno. 

Bull Terriers, ch. dogs—Crisp. Bitches— 
Attraction. Open — dogs — Principio, Top 
Sparkle, Prince Gully. Bitches—Jeanne D’Arc, 
Lansdowne Thelma, Miladi. Puppies-—Miladi, 
White Rose. 

Dachshunds, ch.—Fritz K. Open—dogs— 
Moritz, Max. Bitches—Maus. 

Beagles, ch. dogs—Forest Hunter. Bitches 
—Twintwo. Open—dogs—Nipps II., Bow- 
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man, Grover. Bitches—Molly L, Vic R, Fanny. 
Novice—Ring, Dolly Varden. Field trial class 
—Vic R. 

Fox Terriers, ch. bitches—Grouse II. Open 
—dogs--Arrondale Mixture, Lansdowne Triton, 
Lansdowne Powrina. Bitches--Chicago, Lans- 
downe Trim, Ripon Regina. Novice—Raby 
Nettle, Ripon Regina, Kate Parr. Puppies— 
Driftwood Rambler, Maple Leaf. Wire-haired 
—dogs—Undercliff Coronet, Hillhurst Piper. 
Bitches—Jess Frost, Hillhurst Rose, My Own. 

Irish Terriers, ch —Jack Briggs. Open— 
dogs --Brick Bat, Jr., Bruce. Bitches—Judy, 
Chancery Lass. 

Scotch Terriers—Scotch Hot, The Colored 
Preacher. Bitches—Merry Coll. 

Yorkshires — dogs—Josh, Actor, Tody, Jr. 
Bitches—Flo II., Cain’s Ethel, Flo. 

Black-and-Tans, ch. dogs—Rochelle Oolah. 
Bitches—Gipsy Girl. Open—dogs—Chester- 
ford Victor. 

Pugs, ch. dogs—Bob Ivy. Open—dogs—Al 
Von, Patsy Bolivar, Ivy. Bitches—Pansy G, 
Miss Decima, Queen Zitka. Novice—dogs— 
Young Penrice, Leo, Bitches—La Belle Sonora, 
Hooker, Puppies—Zola P, Mildred. 

King Charles—-Rose, Dominion Prince. 

Italian Grayhounds, ch.—Sprite. Open— 
dogs—Adonis, Tip Top, Taglioni. Bitches— 
Dainty Lass, Dolly, Nellie. 

Whippets—Perfection. 


The well-known Russian wolfhound Leekhoi 
died from the heat at Louisville show. He 
was bred in Prince Galitzin’s kennels and was 
by Reizvee—Labideka. 


The famous St, Barnard, Champion Aristo- 
crat, by Plinlimmon—Lady Adelaide, died at 
Chicago in May, Mr. Anderson may have 
trouble in finding a stud-dog to replace his 
late popular animal, 


The highbred Irish setters, collies, and pugs 
that have won fame on the show-bench for the 
Seminole Kennels, now dwell in luxury worthy 
of their royal blood. Dr. Sauveur desired 
more room for his pets, and despite the fact 
that he had as tidy stone kennels as one could 
wish to see, at his place at Chestnut-Hill, he 
had new quarters built on a farm a couple of 
miles from his residence. The new place 
affords all the room desired and is a model of 
completeness and comfort. Only the stars of 
the Seminole lot remain at the home kennels, 
The owner of such aristocrats may well be ex- 
cused for housing them in a manner befitting 
their station, Damon. 
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AMATEUR PORTRAITISTS. 

‘Teachers and text-books unite in advising 
the beginner to leave portraiture severely alone 
until he has had enough practice at landscape 
work to make him at home withacamera. But 
sad to relate,the advice is generally disregarded 
—much to the disgust of the members of the 
beginner’s family who are his victims, and, 
what is worse, to his own discouragement. The 
natural result of this is that all too frequently 
the amateur abandons portraiture to the profes- 
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sional in the belief that it is impossible to succeed 
in it without a studio and elaborate appliances. 
But this is not really so. It is true that an art- 
ist who knows just what he wants and how to 
get it will succeed with less trouble in a prop- 
erly curtained or blinded studio than in an or- 
dinary room, on a piazza, or in the garden; but 
he who knows ow to do it can do anything in 
any of the three latter places that the ordinary 
photographer can do in even the best equipped 
studio. ear what one of England’s most 
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celebrated and most artistic professional pho- 
tographers says: ‘‘ While standing before a 
lot ot flat, lifeless, over-exposed, over-acces- 
soried, over-retouched portraits, we wondered 
why the ‘ar¢zs¢’ had spent so much time and 
labor in vain, and as we recalled to our mind 
the charming portraits, absolutely untouched, 
which Blanchard, Edwards, Silvy and others 
made long ago, we could not help thinking that 
portraiture, instead of progressing, is going 
backwards. Only here and there a portrait, 
and generally, if not always by an amateur, 
calls forth our warmest admiration.” If that is 
not sufficient encouragement, there is some- 
thing better still in the fact that at the recent 
international exhibition in Manchester, an am- 
ateur, R. Eickemeyer, Jr., of Yonkers, N. Y., 
was awarded the first prize for portraiture 
against the best English professionals As still 
further encouragement, I may add that there 
lies before me now the portrait of achild, which 
is, I think, one of the most perfect that I have 
ever seen. It appeared as one of the illustra- 
tions in the Photographic Times about two 
years ago, and was the work of an amateur, 
Mr. W. H. Shuey, of Chicago. What has been 
done can be done again; and if the difficulties 
incident to high-class portraiture are greater 
than those connected with most other phases of 
photography, so also is the credit due to those 
who successfully overcome them. 

Before the advent of the rapid gelatine plate 


it was generally necessary, for the purpose of 


keeping the exposure within reasonable limits, 
to employ so-called portrait lenses, working at 
f-4 or thereabout, but now those of the rectilin- 
ear type with an aperture of /-8 or even /-11 are 
rapid enough, and in many respects are better 
than the Petzval even for portraiture. 

The principal difficulty with which the ama- 
teur portraitist has to contend is the lighting. 
Whereas the professional has merely to subdue 
and control an unlimited supply, the amateur 
must be able to guide and make the most of a 
limited quantity. Reduced to the simplest 
statement, the desired effects are most easily 
produced by the proper management of a pri- 
mary and secondary light. The primary gives 
the lights, the secondary lighting up the shad- 
ows, or producing the ‘‘ half-darks.” The typi- 
cal conditions are those under which we see 
each other in an ordinary room, lighted only on 
one side; the lights being produced by light 
direct from the windows, the half-darks by that 
reflected by the walls and furniture. 

For successful portraiture an ordinary room 
should be large enough to admit of working a 
lens of ten or twelve inches focus. There 
should be one window, if possible, nearer one 
end of the room. If there are more than one 
window the rest should be darkened. There 
should be a background on a frame, self-sup- 
porting; and a reflector on a similar frame, 
preferably on casters, although a ‘ clothes- 


horse” covered by a white sheet may be made 
toanswer. This is all that is necessary. 

The model should be placed at a considerable 
distance from and a little behind the window, 
the exact distance both ways depending on the 
effect desired; the nearer the window the 
greater the contrast. The background is placed 
at a suitable distance behind, and by placing it 
at various angles the effect of graduated shad- 
ing may be given. The management of the 
reflector is of the utmost importance and well 
worth careful study. An excellent method is to 
place a plaster bust on the table, lighted by only 
one window, and hold a sheet of white paper in 
various positions, at various distances and at 
various angles, on the side opposite the win- 
dow. Tosome, the various effects of light and 
shade will be a revelation, and show what may 
be done with the reflector on the model. My 
experiments have been made in a room 24x 16 
feet, with a bow window commencing five feet 
from one of the ends, and with a Zeiss Anas- 
tigmat No. 8, series III. and /-11. Portraits 
equal to any that can be made under the most 
perfect ‘‘skylight” have been produced — 
that is, of course, so far as the lighting is con- 
cerned. In fact, so perfect is the control that 
the effects are only lim‘ted by the ability of the 
operator. 

Almost equally suitable, and certainly more 
convenient—in the opinion of the house mis- 
tress—is the veranda, so common, at least in 
American houses. The one I prefer faces north- 
east, and is eight feet broad and thirty feet 
long. The background is placed at the north- 
west end; and fixed along the outside eaves is 
a row of six ordinary window-shades or blinds. 
One or more of those are pulled down to pro- 
duce the desired effect, aided by the second- 
ary light reflected from the white, or rather light 
‘‘French gray,” wall of the house. 

Of course I do not say that the average ama- 
teur could, without considerable practice, do 
high-class work with the arrangements indi- 
cated, but I do say emphatically that whoever 
could acquire the ability to do so under the 
most perfect skylight, would, with quite as 
little practice and much less trouble, produce 
thoroughly satisfactory portraits either in the 
ordinary room or on the veranda, Jay SEE. 


C, E, Hopkins, manufacturer of the Omega 
Sensitized Paper, whose factory was recent! 
destroyed by fire, announces that by July 15t 
he will again resume the manufacture of the 
Omega paper, so that customers will be sup- 
plied without interruption. 

* 


Every amateur photographer needs a dark 
room lamp which will burn well yet sheds no 
white light. Such a demand is supplied with 
perfect satisfaction by the ‘* Dietz” Ruby Lamp, 
It is compact in size, does not overheat, and has 
sufficient illuminating power for the dark room, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.* 


G. M. W.— What zs the best diet and exer- 
cise to prepare a man to play in the rush 
line 2—Eat a variety of wholesome food, pro- 
vided your appetite is not perverted by the use 
of stimulants or over-seasoned food; follow your 
own inclinations as to soups, veal, ham, etc 


To train your leg muscles, run ; to train your 
trunk, punch a stuffed bag, pull weights and 
push dumb-bells. The best exercise, however, 
is to play the game. Preliminary exercise is 
chiefly valuable in preparing heart and lungs, 
and in cleansing the blood. 


* Give full address, so that immediate reply may be sent by letter. 
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